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of Storage Yard, 
Loading Platform, Cranes and Mag- 


Arrangement 


nets Facilitates Production — Ca- 


pacity for Castings up to 50 Tons 


FOUNDRY building well equipped to handle 

castings weighing from one ounce up to 50 

tons is now in operation at the plant of the 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, Ohio. This com- 
pany is one of the leading manufacturers of punches 
and shears in the United States and is preparing 
to branch out into the manufacture of other heavy 
machine tools. 

The foundry is constructed of steel and concrete 
with windows set in steel sash on all sides, giving 
good daylight lighting. The main building is 90 x 
3/1 ft.; the lockers and wash room, cleaning room 
and flask yard is 45 x 371 ft. and the pig iron and 
coke storage yard is 40 x 371 ft. The building is 
located between the main lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the east and the B. & O. on the west, 
an ideal location for receiving and shipping pur- 
poses. The most modern equipment has been in- 
stalled, and special provision made for handling 
heavy work. 
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The heavy cores are rammed on top plates 8 x 
12 ft., placed on trucks making rolling unnecessary. 
These trucks are located on tfacks directly in front 
of two 20 x 30-ft. gas-fired core ovens. Wherevér 
possible, pit work is favored and for this purpose 
a large pit, 50 x 20 ft..and 6 ft. deep, has been con- 
structed of concrete. Provision is made for block- 
ing off this pit to any desired size. 

For handling materials, two’ 30-ton Whiting 
cranes and one 10-ton Northern crane have béen 
installed. A clam shell bucket is used for handling 
sand. A 5-ton Northern crane is also installed in 
one wing of the building devoted to flask storage. 

For handling raw materials in the pig iron and 
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‘oke storage yard, a 10-ton crane is used. The crane 
s equipped with a magnet for handling pig iron and 
the runway extends out over both railroads between 
which the plant is located. A clam shell bucket is 
used for unloading sand, which is dropped through 
a hatch in the roof of the wing of the building into 
a storage bin. This storage bin later will be placed 
underground. 

The crane used in unloading raw materials also 
serves the charging platform which is constructed 
of concrete. Pig iron and scrap material are taken 
from the storage yard and deposited on the platform 
by a magnet. The raw materials are weighed on 
this platform and then placed on truck platforms 
which elevating trucks to the 


are conveyed by 


charging floor and lined up in the order in which 
they are to be charged to the cupola. 


Below the 






Lis toate : i 


Tt | 


| in 


Sand is handled by the ( im she 


charging floor and entirely inclosed by glass is the 
Installed here is a No. 6 direct con- 
nected blower, and a motor driven Laidlaw 
air compressor, which keeps a constant pressure 
on the air receiver of 85 lb. There is also a Gen 
eral Electric centrifugal compressor with a variable 
speed motor. At the other end of the blower room is 
located the stock room, where all small supplies used 
in the foundry are stored. These supplies are issued 
only on requisition of the superintendent, and an ac- 
curate record of material costs is thus easily re- 
corded. The blower room is a model of cleanliness, 
and the fact of its being entirely inclosed by glass 
keeps it practically free from dust so generalls 
found in foundries. 

Two cupolas are now in use, one No. 5 and one 
No. 7 Whiting, and provision has been made for the 


blower room. 


Roots 


ete An | 















Core Box on Truck in Foregr 

Second Truck Shows Finished 

These pocket 

from the cover core, really co! 

ing of five cores combined into 

cores are rammed on p 
as shown 


cores are all 


Large 
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L, \ 
blowe roon s also 


(;ood ghting 


the 
and 


koundry Showing 
compressor 


View of 


inclosed 


installation of a 90-in. cupola when this becomes 
necessary. The heating is taken care of by three 
units of the Skinner Bros. heating system, and the 
Cooper Hewitt lighting system is used throughout. 
A Plymouth gasoline truck is used for conveying 
material between the storage yards and foundry 
floor. In connection with the foundry is a modern 
welfare building containing a well appointed first 
room. Individual lockers are furnished, also 
baths and wash basins with hot and cold 


11d 
snower 
vater. 

The output of the foundry is 
month and this will be 


now 1300 tons ol 


increased W hen 


astings a 


the new cupola is installed. 
French War Output of Munitions 
In an account of the production of iron and steel] 


+ 


l'rance published by the Comite des Forges, it 
that during the war France equipped practically the 
of the Serbian army, says the London /ron 


nonger. 


is stated 


W hol 


She also supplied large quantities of rifles, 








Planer Bed Casting After Being Pulled 


Out 





of 





rangement The 
how 


machine guns, and heavy cannon and munitions to Rus 
sia, Greece, and Rumania, and made all the light artil 
lery and a large number of heavy batteries for the 
American army. The output of shells for the 75 mm. 
guns, which the program of mobilization 
at the beginning of the war was to be 10,000 a day, rose 
150,000 per day the beginning of 1916 and to 
nearly 300,000 in May, 1917. The output of 155 and 220 
mm. projectiles, of which only 200 per day were pro- 
luced at the beginning of the war, rose to 50,000 a day 
and to 30,000 for the latter. 


according to 


to at 


n 1917 for the first-named, 


The manufacture of heavy artillery was only taken up 
n 1916, but at the time of the armistice more than 
6500 heavy pieces of artillery had been delivered. At 


the end of the hostilities France was constructing 60 
ll ealil The manufacture of rifles 
increased proportion in 1914 to 290 
ach guns of one to 170 


guns of all res per day. 


the 


in 1918, and that of m 


of one 


was 


ne 


Three of the new tinplate mills built by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., have been put 
in operation. More will be placed in operation within 
a short time. 





Sand, Showing Cores and Method of Gateing 
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Control Panel for Motor- 


Generator Sets 


Automatic 


An automatic control panel for use in mines and 
other places where the direct current supply is ob- 
tained from a motor-generator set, has been placed on 
the market by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
This equipment is explained as having all the protective 
features used in the small modern switchboard and may 
be controlled from any remote point by an ordinary 


snap switch, thus to eliminate the necessity of an 
attendant at the switchboard. 
The equipment consists of the necessary circuit 


breakers, switches, relays, fuses and recording instru- 
ments mounted on slate panels carried on a floor type 
frame. The primary equipment of the control panel 
consists of a hand-operated oil circuit breaker provided 
with inverse time overload attachments, a phase fail- 


ure and phase reversal relay, and an automatic starter 


of the auto-transformer type. This is to be used with 


Inauctiol 


motors, but the same general equipment with 


i few siight changes can be used with motors of the 


synchronous type. On the direct current side a knife 
switch, voltmeter and ammeter with the necessary 
fuses, and an automatic reclosing circuit breaker are 
provided 

The oil switches used on this equipment were de- 


cribed and illustrated in THE IRON AGE, issue of Jan. 

8, page 132. They consist of an operating magnet 

1f the clapper type, which is mounted on the supporting 

he switch and drives the switch mechanism 

connecting rod extending through the 
Both the 

tacts of the switch are 


shafts and are 


frame of t 
by means of a 
op of the case. stationary and moving con- 
carried on 
readily accessible. 
The control panels are furnished in different capac- 
ities up to 300 kw., and when 


square insulated 


so desired can be built 


for operating two motor-generator sets in parallel. 
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Taylor Society at Rochester 


The spring meeting of the Taylor Society, devot: 
to scientific management, will be held in Rocheste: 
N. Y., May 6, 7 and 8, the headquarters of the societ: 
being maintained in the Powers Hotel, 36 West Mai: 
Street. Information as to hotel accommodations, etc 
may be secured from B. M. Taylor, secretary to th 
managing director, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. The following is the preliminary program: 


Thursday, 
Rochester Club, 120 


May 6, 8.30 p. m., informal 
East Avenue. 


Friday, May 7, 9.30 a. m., lecture 


reception at tl 


room, Memorial Art 


Gallery, University of Rochester, University Avenue ne¢ 
l’rince Street, Henry S. Dennison, president Taylor Society 
presiding 1. “The Necessity of Planning in Administra 
tion,” by J. William Schulze, J. William Schulze Co., New 
York 2 ‘Balance of Work,” by William D. Hemmer! 


resident engineer, Thompson & Lichtner Co., Boston and Ne 


York “Administration in Rochester,’ by Henry T. Nove 
general manager Art in Buttons, Inc., Rochester. 
Friday, May 7, 7.30 p. m., ball room, Powers Hote 


“The Promulgation of Standards by the Taylor Society,” b 
William ©. Lichtner, Thompson & Lichtner Co a Oo 
Necessity of Standards of the Relation Between Illuminatior 
ind QOutput,’’ by Ward Harrison, Illuminating Engineers 
Cleveland 


Saturday, May &, 9.30 a. m., ball room, Powers Hotel 


1 “Can Industrial Democracy Be Efficient; the Rochester 
Plan,’”’ by Dr. Meyer Jacobstein, labor manager Stein-Bloc! 
(‘o., Rochester. 2. “The Worker's Reaction to Scientific Man 


igement,” by Dr. William R. Leiserson, chairman labor ad 
justment board, Rochester Clothing Industry. 

Saturday, Ma'y 8, 2 and 4 p. m., banquet room, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, 55 St. Paul Street: Round tab 


conferences on phases of management. 


Saturday, May §&, 6.30 p. m., Chamber of Commerce bar 


quet hall Joint dinner of the Taylor Society and the Roch 
ester Chamber of Commerce, with address on “The Industri 
Problem” by Ernest Martin Hopkins, president Dartmouth 


College 


Package Machinery Company Enters Machine 
Tool Field 


The Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., is 
about to enter the machine tool field through the placing 
on the market of a bench lathe. The company special- 
izes in automatic machines for wrapping products, such 
as candy, razor blades, chewing gum, soaps, cigarettes, 
etc. The wrapping machines are intricate in design, 
the parts often being as fine as those employed in the 
art of watch-making, and demand accurate machine tool- 
ing. A bench lathe therefore is quite a departure from 
the company’s regular line of product. 

The management, in building up its present organ 
ization of skilled machinists, has endeavored to hold it 
by various methods. The chief inducement offered 
has been stock ownership. For the past three years the 
company has given each employee two shares of com 
mon stock, par value $50, when the employee rounds 
out a year of service. A dividend of 4 per cent per 
annum is paid on the common shares. Six years ago 
42 machinists were employed; to-day there are more 
than 400, and of these 58 have been with the company 
more than five years. 

The company has in force a system of production 
which provides for the assembling of machine parts on 
hand trucks. These trucks are all numbered. One 
is assigned to a machine to be made, and is moved 
from one department to another until each part needed 
in the construction of its particular machine is accounted 
for. The truck is then placed in “storage,” there to 
remain until the assembly department is ready to put 
the machine together. 


“ 


Anti-trust Cases Postponed 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—Arguments on seven ant 
trust suits now pending before the United States Su 
preme Court will be postponed until next fall. This 
action has been decided upon in order to give th 
Department of Justice time to study the recent decisio! 
adverse to the Government in the United States St 
Corporation case. 

The seven cases before the Supreme Court ine‘udé 
the Anthracite Coal Trust cases, which were argut 
last fall, and cases involving the Eastman Kodak C 
the Associated Bill Posters and Distributors of th 
United States and Canada, the American Can Co., 
Quaker Oats Co., the Southern Pacific and the Key- 
stone Watch Case companies. 





guring on 30-yard stripping cars for 1920 delivery, 





Heavier Equipment for All Mining Work 


Marked Tendency of the Lake Superior Region 


Ore Cars—Advisability 





Larger 


of Using Machine Power 


to the Limit—Oliver Iron Mining Co. Very Active 


HERE is,a very marked tendency toward heavier 


juipment for all mining work in the Lake Supe- 
rior district; where 65-ton shovels, 50-ton locomo 
ind 7.5-yard stripping cars were the standard on 


\Miesabi range, 300-ton shovels, 100-ton locomotives 


Ve 


0-yard cars are either in common use or are com- 
long this year. The Oliver Iron Mining Co., Butler 


. and Winston-Dear, big stripping operators, are 


all of them are now using the 300-ton revolving 


ls. The Oliver company is taking over &-driver 


notives weighing 100 tons on the drivers, for use 
their pits for handling stripping and ore. This 


ye 
il 


e- 


ans more permanent trackage in the pits, heavier 


etc. All this tends toward efficiency and fewer 
per ton of product. While there is no especial 
of labor troubles in the mines this season and no 


rent tendency that way, no one can tell what may 


and there is a fairly grounded assurance that 


r will not be overplenty, at the best. It behooves 
he mine operators of the region to do as much by 


ne as possible. 


Great Northern Cars 


\ step in this same direction toward size and added 
ency is the contract just given by the Great North 
road for 1000 ore cars of the usual type, but of 70 


tons capacity, rather than about 50, as custom 
This road was pulling 120 loads of the usual size 


id Mallet engines, from its assembling yards on 


range to its docks, but found this too great a load 
lrawbars and reduced the number somewhat. It 


l 
} 


ra 


robably pull about 7000 tons of revenue load pet 
when these new cars get into service. The present 
rate from mines to Lake docks is $1 per ton; 
se from 65c when the Government took over the 
and from the base of 55c, in force for some 
prior. Shippers are evincing considerable in 


in the rates, especially since the passenger fares 


Mesabi range roads have been cut from the Govern 


c per mile to the 2.5¢c before the war rate 
to 65¢ on ore would mean a difference of not far 
7,500,000 from Minnesota ore shipped during 
Just to whom this difference would accrue is a 

according to all precedent it would be de 
i by the ore buyers, probably with success 


>] 


New Producer 


\ new Vermilion range producer will be Phoenix 


Vv ¢ 


ituated six miles northeast of Soudan mines of 
ver company. This is the old Consolidated Ver 
property, opened under the supervision of T. J 
one of the old timers of the range, whose at 
were unfortunately handicapped by bad mining 


~ 
Y 


part of subordinates, so that the mine was 
at the time when it was getting into ore. Its 
s soft, high grade, and non-bessemer, and ship 

nis year will amount to nearly 20,000 tons 
as though the property may be an important 
There is no royalty on this ore, Phoenix com 


owning the fee to the property. 


ng 
bout half way between Soudan and this Phoenix 


exploration on Armstrong bay, section 18-62-14 
nder the charge of a Cincinnati syndicate which 
attempting the development of a part of Sec 
1, at Ely. A very large sum has been spent at 
(ter operation, but so far with little result, either 
or openings. The only other new exploration on 
rmilion is that of the McComber property, sec 
14-62-14, where a small syndicate of livestock 





and country bankers is trying to develop a mine 


property that, like the rest of the Vermilion dis- 
deserves and requires careful and studied atten- 


tion, but is doing this without any assistance from 
engineers. It is customary that most new work of the 
Vermilion is carried on by people who have little mining 
experience and no geological knowledge, and who feel 
that this is unnecessary. The Vermilion is in reality 
a region of particularly complex and difficult geology, 
and mine opening presents an unusual number of prob- 
lems, both in geology and in handling the details of 
work. The operators of Phoenix, however, are Messrs. 
Butler and Kennedy, one of whom is an experienced 
mine contractor and the other an engineer of ability 
and resource 


Opening and Stripping 


The Oliver Iron Mining Co. is doing a great amount 
1f work in opening mines and is stripping from older 
properties; all winter it has maintained a steady strip- 
ping rate at mines of the Mesabi amounting to about 
2,000,000 yards; it has just let a contract for the strip- 
ping of Bovey-Judd, section 27-56-24, amounting to 
2,500,000 yards; it is stripping Sweeney, sections 3 
and 4-57-21, and will begin shipments therefrom this 
season; it is opening Wellington mine, section 29-58-20, 
and will make some slight shipment this year. This 
ore body is very thin—from 12 to 18 ft., in which it 
is similar to much of the ore in that immediate vicinity, 
and long rock drifts will be run from the shaft to de- 
velop its ore. The company is planning a very marked 
extension to its hydro-electric power on the Quinnesec, 
near Iron Mountain, Mich., which, if carried out will 
mean a new investment there of about $3,000,000. The 
present dam will be raised some 40 feet and the power 
plant greatly increased Most of its mines in that 
district are now driven by this power. It is but a 
very few years since this company began the installa- 
tion of electric power for its mines, and it is planning 
much of this sort of work at other points in the Lake 
region. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has let a contract for 
stripping its new Boeing mine, section 6-57-20, adjoin- 
ing Susquehanna on the south, and will remove some 
6,000,000 yards of overburden. In the review of Lake 
Superior iron mining, printed in the IRON AGE Jan. 1, 
mention was made of a large low grade heavy strip 
ping property that probably was to be opened for 
shovel mining after the engineers had figured out that 
the cost of open pit and underground work was about 





the same. This was the property then referred to 
This overburden is 130 to 140 feet thick, similar to 
Susquehanna, and the mine cannot ship this year. 


Concentration of Lean Ores 

John D. Gilchrist, of Denver, formerly mine super 
intendent for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., was in the 
western Ontario country a good deal during the past 
year, looking into the lean magnetites of that region 
with a view to their concentration. He examined the 
Mattewin, Steep Rock lake, and Atikokan formations 
and tested large samples for beneficiation. He now 
returns to Port Arthur, Ont., and makes a proposition 
to that municipality and to Fort William that they 
raise a fund of $40,000 for the erection and operation 
of a test mill, to try out these ores, preliminary to 


7 “17 17 


building a commercial mill, as well as a blast furnace 


plant and steel works, to utilize these ores. He states 
that his preliminary experiments have been entirely 
successful, and that a concentrate of 55 per cent or 
better can be produced commercially. It is probable 
that the desired fund will be raised. Mattewin range 
contains a slaty, lean magnetite that concentrates 
easily; Steep Rock lake a silicious hard ore, and Ati- 
kokan a high sulphur ore, almost a pyrrhotite, attempts 
to make pig iron out of which so far have failed, 
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Machine for Grinding Taps 


\ mach 
the Grand 
Mich 


ne for grinding taps has been developed 


Machine Co., Grand 


inding a tap is grinding 


Rapids Grinding 


By gr meant 


th the end of the tap and the clearance back 
of the cutting edge thus formed. This taper, it is 
explained, may be long as in nut taps, short as in plug 
taps, « most none as in bottoming taps, but the 
principle remains the same in each case, in that each 
flute should have exactly the same angle of taper, just 
enough clearance or backing off so that it will cut 


freely and not too much, which would unnecessarily 


» cutting edge. 


lhe machine shown in the accompanying illustra 





tion will take taps from % in. up to 3 in. in diameter. 
The 
proper grinding position against the moveable stop, 
and then the holder oscillated while the tap is in con- 
tact with the wheel. A spring tooth rest provides for 
indexing from flute to flute. In 
hand grinding, 


Is required in cutting with taps ground on the 


tap is mounted between centers, swung into the 


time 
it is claimed that less power 


addition to the 
Saved ovel 
grinder 
over those ground by hand, also they stay sharp longer 
point of 
is stated, will 


Any desired angle of entrance taper at the 


the tap can be obtained and all flutes, it 


be the same no matter whether they be as few as two 
or as many as eight. Either right or left-hand taps 
can be ground. All taps with the possible exception 


of some sorts of stay-bolt taps, it is stated, can be 
handled on the grinder, and the threads may be U.S.S. 
V., S.A.E., Acme, square, ete. 

The line drawing shows a section of a four-flute tap 
with each flute ground differently in the matter of 
backing off. The flute A is ground with 
a straight line clearance just sufficient so that it will 
have the heel of the flute actually clear and not drag. 
This calls for 15 The manufacturer explains 


that general practice recognizes that this is excessive 


clearance or 


deg. 
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and will weaken a cutting edge, but with a st 
line clearance less cannot be had and still have 
ance at the heel, if the flute is as wide as shown 
diagram, and some are wider in proportion to 
eter. The flute B 15 deg. convex clea; 
That this is excessive can be seen more readily 
with the straight line clearance. Flute C is 
with a straight line clearance of 5 deg. and shows 
nearly half of the flute at the back is not clear 
all, leaving the tap to “ride” on that portion and 
the front of the flute from cutting at all. Flu 
shows a perfect grind for ordinary work. It is a 
convex clearance and shows that with this 
sufficient clearance angle at the cutting edge, the 

is perfectly cleared. 

The convex clearance provided with Grand Rap 
tap grinders is in the form of an arc of a circle, st 
from a point on a radius laid out at a predetermi: 
angle, in relation to the radius which forms the 
ting face of the flute. In the case of flute D this an; 
is 5 deg.; in flute B it is 15 deg.; the dotted lines s| 
the angle and also the are of the cirele thus p 
vided for. 


shows a 


small 


New Employees’ Building for Taylor Company 


In accordance with its general policy for the socia 
welfare of its employees, the N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila 
delphia, maker of tin plate, has formulated plans fo 
extensive additions at its plant at Cumberland, Md. 

The present employees’ club house, designed to ser 
as a restaurant and also as a suitable gathering plac: 
for entertainment and recreation, has proved inad 
quate in size. It has been decided to devote it entirely 
to restaurant purposes, and to construct a larger build 
ing adjoining to house the social activities already 
in operation or in prospect. The new building will 
combine the purposes of an auditorium, a gymnasiun 
and a dance hall. The main floor will be clear of sup- 
ports and with ample head room for basket ball games 
At one side will be a spectators’ gallery two stories 
in height, and running the entire length of the build 
ing. The floor will be of maple, suitable for dancing 
Ample windows by day and high-powered electric lights 
at night will furnish sufficient light at all times. E 
trance will be by double doors from the club house an 
stairs at either end will lead to the upper galleries 
Suitable lockers, shower baths and lavatories will bé 
provided. The foundations have been excavated, maté 
rials for the concrete are on the ground, and it is ex 
pected the building will be opened with a general r 
ception early in May. 


New Size Badger Disk Grinder 


A new size single spindle disk grinder known as th¢ 
No. 4, is announced by the Badger Tool Co., Beloit, Wis 
Construction details are similar to those of the con 
pany’s No. 6 grinder which was described in THE IRON 
AGE issue Aug. 7, 1919, page 364. The No. 4 machin 
has a disk wheel capacity of 18 in. diameter, cylind 
chuck capacity of 14 in. diameter and a spindle 2 
in diameter, whereas the No. 6 grinder has a disk whee! 
capacity of 20 and 24 in., cylinder wheel chuck ca 
pacity of 14 in.-16 in., and spindle diameter 2 
in. The weight of the new machine complete wi! 
countershaft and press is 2300 lb. which is contrast 
with a shipping weight for the No. 6 machine of 310! 
lb. The grinder can be furnished with dust hoods 
dry grinding and also with guards, pump and conn 
tions for wet grinding. A feature of these machines 
is the lever feed table which was described in detail 
the Aug. 7 The usual equipment for the No. 4 


machine is wheel and one cylinder whet 
; 


issue. 


one disk 


chuck, right-hand universal lever feed table and 
hand plain table. 
[he Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 W 


Thirty-ninth Street, New York, announces a sum! 
meeting to be held at Lake Michigan, June 22 to 
The will cover standards in business, f 
transportation, farm power and production. A | 
gram of sports and recreation has been arranged. 


sessions 








talian Steel Industry Seriously Handicapped 


Searcity of Coal and Low Value of Lira Restrict 
Operations—The Fiai Company’s Austrian 


Steel Plant 


(Special Correspondence) 


WiLAN, ITALY, March 14.—Industrial conditions in 
are in practically the same state as at the be- 
ng of 1919, when the Peace Conference was called 
The programs for the shifting of manufac- 
from a 


Paris. 
footing 
ked out long ago, but to only a slight extent could 
ey be put into execution on account of the difficulty 
icquiring the raw materials, the lack of coal, and 


restlessness of labor. 


ng plants war to a peace were 


The government, as the war 
led, too hastily relinquished its disciplinary rein on 
yxy and its agents. There should have been a quiet 

id of transition to give time to the industries for 
adjustment and transformation. 

The lack of coal, rendered more serious by the 
ire of winter rains, which has considerably lessened 
’s hydraulic power, is the main reason for the 
The demand for finished 
aterial of every kind is such that if the Italian mills 
id sufficient coal for working, the economic equilibrium 


suld soon be established and industry would be pros 


resent industrial uneasiness. 


rous to an unusual degree. 

Little heed should be given, however, to the exag- 
verations which appear now and then in the American 
and European press in regard to Italy’s internal politi- 

il condition. Labor has now obtained all the advances 
was demanding and has now no desire for political 
volution. 

It wants to work with continuity in order to 

nsolidate the fruits of its economical 

lhe foreign press enlarges upon any local disorder in 

Italy, giving the idea that the country is on the verge 

f a great revolution. 
are manifest. 


conquests. 


The purposes of such exaggera- 


Above War-Time 
With the enormous increase in the rates of foreign 
and the consequent high cost of the 
d finished products which Italy must import from 
ibroad, also in view of the increase in the wages, the 
‘ices of finished steel have soared higher than those 
eached during the war. But also these high prices 
ire often only nominal, because for spot material un- 


Steel Prices Levels 


xchange 


raw 


Here are shown the 
‘es for some of the common raw and finished prod- 
ts, the conversion into dollars being at the rate of 


‘ievable prices are being paid. 


{) ] re: 
melting steel scrap, 350 to 450 lire per ton, or $17.5 
$22.50 
pig iron, 1000 lire per ton, or $50 
00 lire per ton, or $25 
coke, 650 lire per ton, or $32.50 
ir 1700 lire per ton, or $8 
ites, basis 4 mm., 2500 lire per ton, or $12 


Most of the steel mills are refusing orders or they 


ept them only against the delivery of an equal 
ntity of coal or scrap and without definite engage- 


as to deliveries. 

Reduced Output of Sheets and Tin Plates 
le production of black sheets and tin plates has 
eased very much in Italy owing to the shutting 
vn for several months, because of labor troubles, 
the largest plants producing these materials. The 
ports of sheets and tin plates are quite considerable 
could be much larger if the Italian demand could 
satisfied in the United States and England. 


ry 
r 
A 


Little Buying of American Steel 


The government stocks are being reduced rapidly; 


1 
| 


they are now reduced to little, excepting for scrap 


of which many thousands of tons are still lying 
battlefields, lack of 


transportation facilities. 


steel, 


in the and cannot be moved for 


In view of the high prices at which steel is sold, 


the production with electric furnaces is making rapid 
progress, inasniuch as it is not handicapped by the lack 
of coal, electricity being produced mostly by hydraulic 
power. This branch 


hampered by the 


of the industry, however, is some- 
what drought, but it is 
hoped this will soon be overcome by the spring rains 
The electric fur- 
and 


persistent 


which are already beginning to fall. 


naces are producing steel castings steel ingots 


with attractive profits. 


The large plant of Ilva at Bagnoli (Naples) has 
blast shut 


mills for an period, on 


been forced to blow out its furnaces and 


indefinite 
account of insufficient supply of coal. There is a report 
that Ilva has acquired under favorable conditions some 


down its rolling 


important industrial concessions in Dalmatia and wants 
to develop them to the maximum, seeing that labor in 
Dalmatia is making impossible 


plentiful and is not 


demands. 
Fiat Company's Austrian Steel Plant 
The Fiat-Turin has bought the larger part of the 
stock of the Alpine Montan Austria, 
which has very extensive plants for the manufacturing 


Gesellschaft in 


of steel plates, steel bars, etce., backed by blast fur- 
In view of the favor- 
able rate of exchange with Austria, the Fiat has un- 
questionably made a very good deal in thus securing 
supplies of finished automobile plants. 
There is no foundation, however, for the rumor that the 
Fiat company will be able to supply all or a great 
part of the Italian needs in steel. The Austrian gov- 
ernment will probably demand that Austrian 
be provided for before those of Italy. All things con- 
sidered, the Fiat company will likely be able to import 
from Austrian plants only the amount of finished steel 


naces, coal mines and ore fields. 


steel for its 


needs 


that is necessary for its plants, perhaps not even so 
much, 

The Fiat company is to-day one of the most power- 
ful and best organized industrial concerns in Europe, 
and controls several steel mills and construction plants 
in Italy. Its production of automobiles, motor trucks 
and agricultural machines is already very high, but 
could be increased greatly were it not for the scarcity 
of fuel and steel. This company exports nearly three- 
fourths of its entire automobile production. 

Another important concern, the Acciaierie di Terni 
in Rome, together with the Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
control of the 


Danubius 


Navale 
Naval Ship- 
yard), forming a company, the Cantieri Navali 
del Quarnaro, office and management 
in Fiume, and a capital of 26 million lire, of which 
80 per cent is 


has acquired large Cantiere 


Ungherese Ganz (Hungarian 
new 
with central 
Italian and the remaining 20 per cent 
Hungarian. It is that Commander d’Annunzio, 


now in Fiume, has done much to bring this arrange- 


said 


ment to a successful termination, thus insuring Italy 
of the shipyards on the Mediterranean 
with the co-operation of the young Hungarian Repub- 
lie. 


one largest 


There is no lack of initiative in the Italian indus- 
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trial world; the Italians are only lacking coal and the 


settlement of their political problems. 


Small Imports from United States 


Excepting a few finished steel products (sheets, 
special plates, etc.) some special machinery, small 
quantities of pig iron and a very little coal, it can 


be said that since the date of the armistice up to the 
present time Italian industries have not yet established 


While 
the demand for any kind of raw and finished products 


a regular current of imports from America. 


is large, the unfavorable rate of exchange has pre- 


vented the conclusion of nearly all business, excepting 


the little already mentioned. In several instances the 
Italian buyers were even willing to pay what the Amer- 
ican sellers were asking, but it was not possible to 


obtain from the American industry the desired quan- 
tities and qualities. 

Optimistic rumors are circulating regarding Ger 
many, where it is said that labor is willing to work even 
fact, in several 


more than the prescribed 8 hr.: in 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


Five General Sessions and Thirteen Group Meet- 
ings at San Francisco, May 12-15 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
for the Nat Foreign 
in this city, May 12 to 15, has been 
secretary of the Pacific 
charge of the convention. In 


+ 


1 1 ‘ 
tnere will pe 13 


April 1. 


ional 


The complete program 
Trade Convention, 
announced by C. P. 
committee in 
addition to the general 
informal 
experiences on export 


Seventh 


Converse, Coast 


sessions group sessions for 
discussions and the exchange of 
trade methods. 

First Wednesday, May 12, 10 
a.m. Address of welcome by Capt. Robert Dollar, dean 
of the Pacific Coast committee of the National Foreign 
Trade Council; address on “The Relation of Our Pro- 
ductive Capacity to Foreign Trade,” by James A. 
Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
il; “The Financial Applied to Foreign 
Trade,’ by F. L. Lipman, vice-president Wells Fargo- 
Nevada National Bank of San Franci 

Second General Session Wednesday, May iZ.. Zou 
p.m.; general subject, “Imports and Exports.” “Funce- 
tion of Imports in Our Foreign Trade,” by George E. 
Roberts, vice-president National City Bank, New York; 
“The Future of Our Exports,” by Frederick J. Koster, 
chairman Koster Company, San Francisco; “The Rail- 
roads and Foreign Trade,” by William Sproule, presi 
dent Southern Pacific Company. 

Third General Sessio Thursday, May 13, 10 a. m.; 
gene ral Trade Policies - “The Need 


for a Bargaining Tariff,’ by Robert H. Patchin, export 


Ge neral Ne ssion. 


Situation as 


ISCO, 


manager W. R. Grace & Co., New York: “Reorganiza 
tion of the Foreign Service of Our Government,” by 
W W. Nichols, assistant to chairman of board of 
directors, Allis-Chalmers Co., New York; “The Work 
and Service of American Chambers of Commerce 
Abroad,” by C. W. Whittemore, past president of the 


American Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; “American Organization for Foreign Trade,” 
by Dr. Henry Suzzalo, president of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Fourth General Session.—Friday, May 14, 10 a. m.; 
genera! subject, “American Merchant Marine.” “Amer 
ican Maritime Policies,” by W. H. Kno, Kno & Co., New 
York; “American Marine Insurance,” by Hendon 
Chubb, New York; ‘‘Maritime Securities,” by John E. 


Barber, Harris, Forbes & Co., New York. 

In additior to the general sessions there will be 
group sessions covering all phases of the general con- 
vention theme, “The Effect of Being a Creditor Nation,” 


and of all the phases of import and business 


dealing with this country’s relation to the 
world. 


taken 


export 
rade of the 
will be 


t 
The following are the subjects that 


up at the group sessions: 
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industrial districts they work 10 and 11 hr. a 
At the same time, the utmost is being done to dev: 
those ore and fields which were considered 
profitable before the war, but which now have pr 
lucrative on account of the high prices at which 
finished products are sold. 

The shipment of coal from Germany to Ital; 
becoming more and more restricted on account of 
culty of transportation; on the other hand, it 
been possible to obtain good quantities of pig 
steel bars and machinery from the German distr 
of occupation, from Luxemburg, and also from Mor 
and Bohemia. 

Switzerland, on account of the very high rate 
its exchange, is no longer in a position to export mac} 
ery to Italy, as it usually did before the war. Inst 
the Swiss men are trying to import fr 
Italy, where they can buy very conveniently on accou 
of the high premium on the Swiss franc. Howev 
in steel, because the Ita 


coal 


business 


very little is being done 
products which could be exported are very scarce 


First Group.—Wednesday, May 12,8 p.m. “Edu 
cation for Foreign Trade’; “Financing Foreig 
Trade”; “The Webb Law in Operation.” 

Second Group.—Thursday, May 13, 2.30 p. 
“Direct Selling’; “Foreign Credits and Credit Infor 
mation”; “Sources of Imports.” 

Third Group.—Thursday, May 13, 8 p.m. “Foreigt 
Trade Promotion Through the Press”; “Banking Sery 
ices to Foreign Trade”; “American Trade with Rus 
sia.” 

Fourth Group.—Friday, May 14, 2.30 p. m. “Prac 
tical Prob'ems of the Export Manager’; “Transporta 
tion and Communication”; “Pacific Problems”; Foreig 
Trade Advertising.” 

Fifth General Session.—Saturday, May 15, at 10 

The subject is “A National Program for For 
eign Trade,” with reports of group sessions, the fina 
declaration of the National Foreign Trade Council ar 
miscellaneous business. 


a. Mm. 


Wishes to Operate Steamship Lines 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—The United 
Products Co., in a brief filed with the Interstate Con 
merce Commission, urges that it be permitted to co! 
tinue the operation of steamship lines through the 
Panama Canal, as it contends that the fifth section of 
the act to regulate commerce prohibiting railroad con 
panies other common carriers from operating 
owning or having an interest in common 
water operated through the canal which may compet 
with the rail lines, does not apply to it. 

The Steel Products company is a subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation, and is a trading « 
pany engaged in foreign trade, and also in the dist 
bution and sale of steel products on the Pacific Coast 
the United States. The Steel Corporation owns a nu 
ber of railroads, and therefore the commission is ask 
to pass on the question of whether that fact bars 
Ss Products company from operating vessels thr 


mle 


States St 


and 


carriers 


3 
the Panama Canal. 


“Physical Tests of Motor-Truck Wheels” is the 
ject of Technologic Paper No. 150 of the Bureau 
Standards. In designing the class B military tru 
was found desirable to develop a metal wheel ha 
the good qualities of wheels then on the market. % 
comparative values being available and time for serv 
tests lacking, the Bureau of Standards was called u} 
to make laboratory tests. From these data a 
steel wheel known as the composite wheel was 
signed. Tests showed it to be satisfactory in its t 
form and it was adopted by the Quartermaster’s 
partment. A copy of the paper can doubtless be 
by addressing Dr. S. W. Stratton, director Bureau 
Standards, Washington, 


} 
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DUPLEXING WITH CUPOLA 


[he Electric Furnace as a Super-Heating and 
Refining Adjunct 


The advantages of a duplex process using the elec- 
ric furnace as an adjunct to the cupola for melting 
gray iron were outlined by George K. Elliott, metallur- 
vist, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, in a paper, 
“The Electric Furnace as an Adjunct to the Cupola,” 
resented at the annual convention of the American 
toundrymen’s: Association in Philadelphia last fall. The 
:uthor called attention to the fact that while the cupola 

an efficient furnace for melting iron, it has certain 
limitations which prevent it from furnishing an iron 
which meets entirely the requirements for certain 
‘lasses of castings. But for the ordinary run of iron 
castings, comprising possibly 90 per cent of the total 
itput of the country, there was said to be no valid 
economical reason for either displacing or radically 
modifying the modern cupola. 

The author states that whatever its faults may be, it 
must be acknowledged that for preheating iron up to 
the melting point and, after that, performing the fusion 
itself with a minimum waste of heat, the cupola stands 
supreme among foundry furnaces. Its melting effi- 
ciency is about 40 per cent, although in the hands of 
the unskilled it may fall as low as 25 per cent, while 
the adept may drive it along at a rate of 50 per cent 
efficiency. But although the cupola is practically with- 
out a rival as a preheater and melter, it does not attain 
the same high rank as a superheater of molten metal. 
[he cupola operator’s problem in obtaining superheated 
iron is largely one of circumventing gravitation as it is 
manifested in the speedy dripping of the molten iron 
through and away from the hottest zone of the cupola. 

In the duplex process all responsibility for super- 
heating is taken from the cupola and assigned to the 
electric furnace, where it can be superheated with the 
greatest ease to a degree that is not possible in any 
other kind of furnace. Superheating in the electric fur- 
nace enables the foundrymen to make castings of low- 
phosphorus iron which otherwise it would be necessary 
to make of high-phosphorus iron, because he can safely 


f+ 


ft the responsibility for fluidity from the material 


RAIL FAILURES DUE TO SEAMS 


Pickling Test Would Prevent the Laying of Such 
Rails in Track 


The last report of James E. Howard, engineer- 
ysicist of the Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
investigation of a failed rail, deals with a 90-lb. 
Bessemer rail in which a base fracture caused the de- 
railment of a train on the Chicago & North Western 
‘allway near Lebanon, Wis. The origin of the frac- 
ture was at a longitudinal seam on the under surface 
' the base about midway of its width. The report 


cusses both interior and exterior seaminess and a 
nun be 


t 
I 


r of illustrations are given with it showing how 
ams or streaks produce half-moon fractures. Refer- 
e 1s made to the large number of recent base frac- 
‘es. In connection with the investigation of the rail 
ch failed at Lebanon 748 rails were inspected which 
d in the same manner. Among the number were 
-4in one group, companion rails of the one that failed 
surface seaminess on the base was common to all. 
ese failed rails represented the product of six mills 
d had been in service on different divisions of seven 
lroads. Their weights ranged from 75 lb. per yard 
The periods of time in the track were from 
months to 13 years. The progressive character 
the fractures was as apparent on those which failed 
four months’ time as on those of the longest dura- 
in the track. 
Surface seaminess, it is pointed out, has been vari- 
sly aseribed to the original surface condition of the 


LU lb. 


¢ 


, 


ngot, to the effects of breaking down passes of the 
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to the furnace. Another advantage and by no means a 
minor one is that hot iron tends to increase solidity in 
castings; that is, not only closeness of grain, but also 
freedom from blow-holes, shrink-holes, slag inclusions 
or like defects. 

In dealing with the electric furnace in relation to 
refining it is preferable to consider separately the acid- 
lined and the basic-lined furnaces. The acid-lined fur- 
nace refines entirely through maintaining a constant 
reducing atmosphere in contact with the metal. One 
must, however, turn to the basic-bottom electric fur- 
nace to find potentiality in refining at its greatest. 
Almost any metallurgical reaction may be conducted in 
it, including oxidation, reduction, dephosphorization, 
desulphurization, decarburization, carburization, mixing 
with ferroalloys, superheating and others. The duplex 
process for cast iron is chiefly concerned with reduction, 
desulphurization and mixing. 

Standard pig iron containing a maximum of 0.05 per 
cent sulphur contains from 0.07 to 0.11 per cent after 
coming from the cupola, the degree of contamination 
depending upon the sulphur content of the coke, the 
condition of the cupola and its accessories and the skill 
and knowledge of the cupola’s attendant. The same 
iron from the cupola may spbsequently have its sulphur 
reduced to about one-third or one-fourth by 30 or 40 
min. refining on a basic bottom electric furnace. The 
average of a great number of duplexed heats of gray 
iron was 0.088 per cent sulphur in the melt from the 
cupola, while in the final product from the electric fur 
nace the average was 0.036 per cent. As low as 0.009 
per cent sulphur in occasional heats has been produced 
in gray iron with little difficulty under everyday work 
ing conditions. 

The electric furnace phase of the duplex process is 
particularly good for mixing. It enables a perfect mix- 
ing of the original raw materials, assuring homogeneity 
in the single heat, and it facilitates the accurate dupli- 
eation of results, assuring uniformity among several 
heats. It also simplifies and insures the perfect ad 
mixing of alloys such as ferrosilicon and ferromanga- 
nese. The electric furnace allows steel scrap to be 
mixed with the iron and by this means the amount of 
total carbon in the metal can be controlled, while when 
steel scrap is mixed with iron in the cupola an indefinite 
amount of carbon is taken up from the coke. 


blooming mill, to ragging of the rolls and to an inter 
mediate pass of the rail mill. 

Various half-tone views are given showing how the 
pickling bath had revealed evidence of seaminess which 
had been obscured by the formation of mill scale. The 
usual inspection, the author states, does not adequately 
provide for the detection of seams, the result being that 
rails are often put in track which promptly fail from 
seaminess of the surface. The pickling and examina- 
tion of rail crop ends are suggested as an additional 
safeguard that might well be employed. As nearly all 
base fractures have been found to exhibit an initial 
seam at the under surface, along the middle of the 
base, the elimination of this initial seam should result 
in prolonging the life of the rail. Limitation of wheel 
pressures, along with the elimination of seaminess in 
the steel, interior and exterior, is also commented on 
as a chief factor in the steel rail problem, the author 
holding that “even the super-rail will have its limita- 
tions in strength and durability measured by the in- 
tensity of the wheel pressures it will sustain. . . Not 
withstanding the great disparity in size between a loco- 
motive and the rail which supports it, and the seeming 
inadequacy of the foundation on which the rail rests, 
very few rails fai] by direct bending stresses. Failures, 
directly or indirectly, are chiefly connected with inten- 
sity of wheel pressures.” 


The Arnold Razor Co., Reading, Pa., has purchased 
the plant of the J. B. Koller Spoke & Bending Co., 
Mechanicsburg, and is remodeling the plant to suit its 
needs. More than 150 men will be employed in the 
new plant. 
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Electric Car Hauling Winch 


A new type of 
developed by the Shepard Electric 
Montour Falls, N. Y., is 


illustration. 


electric car hauling winch recently 
Crane & Hoist Co., 
shown in the accompanying 
The operating units of this machine are 
identical with the units of the Shepard electric hoist 
and embody the same features as follows: All moving 
fully making the entire machine 
weatherproof with the exception of the motor: the 
gearing is of the so-called balanced drive type, driving 


parts are inclosed, 


at two points diametrically opposite, thus making for 
long life, efficiency, quietness and safety. 
The 


winch is mounted on a cast base which incloses 





$%2-i10Nn Ca Hauling W cl Opera 
22-Hp. Electric Motor at a Speed of Kt 

Min The uppei ind lowe illustratio 
how the winch installed in a winch house witl 
irum extending through the side of building 


the controller resistance. \ standard Shepard con 
troller is used and may be mounted direct:y on the 
base or separate for remote control. The machine can 
be furnished with a gear shift, giving a reduction of 
1 to 1. This enables the winch to handle four times 


the rated load at one-quarter the rated speed. 
The illustrations 

stalled in the new 

Central Railroad at 


winches in 
New York 
place of 


show one of thes« 

coaling station of the 
Rennselaer to be used in 
locomotives to draw loaded coal cars up to the dump. 
This winch has a capacity of 4% tons, a speed of 55 ft. 


and a winding drum capacity of 250 ft. of 


cable It is driven by a 22-hp. 3-phase 25-cycle Gen- 
eral Electric motor running at 700 r.p.m. 

The machine is installed in a winch house with the 
drum extending through the side of the building. The 


usual method of attach the wire cable 


operation 1s to 


the ring in the side of the car. 


Exports of iron ore from Algeria in 1919 were 782, 
805 tons, as compared with 759,217 tons and 1,065,512 
tons in 1918 and 1917 respectively, according to L’Echo 


des Mines 
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Brass Manufacturers’ Meetitig 


The spring meeting of the National As8ociatio: 
Brass Manufacturers was held at the Hotel LaSa 
Chieago, March 18 and 19. The report of William 
Webster, commissioner, indicated that the associat 
was in a healthy condition financially and numerica 
Hose thread dimensions were adopted, these havi) 
been concurred in by the National Screw Thread ( 
mission, Washington. It was decided to incorpora 
all standards that have been adopted by the associat 
in co-operation with the National Screw Thread Bur 
of Standards at Washington, to appear in the offi 
catalog. The association passed and indorsed a m 
tary training resolution. 

Considerable interest was taken in discussing th 
question of whether the word “hot” and “cold” or 
plumbing fixtures were of real value or served any us 
ful purpose. This matter was laid over for discussio: 
at the June meeting, which will be held in Cleveland 

The association reaffirmed its position of refusing 
to stamp names of customers on goods. 

Will Not Accept Gifts 

The Purchasing Agents’ Association of Western 
Massachusetts, at tis initial birthday party in Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, last week, voted to hereafter ac 
cept no gifts from concerns or salesmen representatives 
The following officers were elected for the new yea 
W. H. Cutler, Knox Motors Co., president; F. L. Wood, 
United States Envelope Co., vice-president; John Pauly, 
American Bosch Magneto Co., secretary; E. B. Plum 


we 
e@ 









mer, Fisk Rubber Co., treasurer; and M. J. Bray, M. L. 
Cramer and D. L. Harris, executive committee. 

The Harvard Engineering School, Cambridge, Mass., 
has a new plan of instruction for the junior year where- 
by students, who wish, may spend half their time as 
employees in factories within easy reach of the school 
The plan has the backing of the Associate Industries 
of Massachusetts. 


Carborundum Company Makes Extensions 


When its building plans are completed, the Carbo 
rundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., will have spent about 
$500,000 in extensions and improvements. A three 
story addition, 81 x 432 ft., has just been built to the 
paper and cloth plant at Niagara Falls for the stor 
ing and curing of all carborundum, garnet and aloxite 
paper and cloth products, and for the extension of 
the rubber bonded wheel department. One of the 
wheel making and kiln departments has been extended 
new two-story building, 64 x 96 feet, both of 
these new structures being of concrete. Work will 
start at once on additions to the crushing departments 
and improvements at the furnace plant at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., where the abrasive aloxite is made, and at 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, at a carborundum furnact 
plant. Besides these operations, extensions will be 


by a 


made to fourteen departments at Niagara Falls. 


Electric Practice in Making Ferroalloys 


American Electric Ferromanganese Compared 
with the Blast Furnace Product—Losses and 
Power Consumption—Commercial Conditions 


BY W. A. DARRAH 


FTVHIS article outlines present methods of manufac 
ture of ferroalloys and is intended as a summary 
of practice during the past year. In collecting 

e data many plants were visited in all parts of th: 
ited States, and the writer enjoyed discussion with 
presentatives of the various Government bureaus, 
nace manufacturers, etc. These data are supple 
nted from his own operating experience as general 
erintendent of the Noble Electric Steel Co., He 
t, Cal. 
lerromanganese 


Since the reduction of manganese ore to ferroman 
inese is purely a matter of maintaining the prope! 
temperature with the presence of carbon as a reduc 

ig agent and lime to form a slag with the silica, it 
will be evident that any economical source of heat 
which allows proper mechanical handling may be em 
loved. 

From the Blast Furnace 


The blast furnace when properly manipulated easily 
eaches a temperature of 3200 deg. Fahr., which is 
most satisfactory for the reduction of manganese oxide 
and silicates. The blast furnace is operated very simi 
larly to pig iron practice, except that very much more 
coke and lime are used. A typical charge is two tons 
of 45 per cent ore, 3 tons of coke and 1.50 tons of 
lime, or the equivalent. With a charge of this nature 
maintained at approximatelp 3200 deg. for 36 hr., 80 
per cent ferromanganese can readily be produced with 
a loss of not more than 20 per cent of the manganese 
content of the ore. This loss is divided roughly into 
12 per cent volatilization loss and 8 per cent slag loss. 
The cost of producing one ton of 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese from Brazilian ore with modern equipment 
ri the Chicago district with material prices, at war 
time basis, is approximately $130. This brief summary 
is necessary in order to present the proper perspective 
of the commercial side of the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese in the electric furnace. 
The most satisfactory ore is a Brazilian ore, which 
intil the war has been fairly easy to obtain, since 
Brazil has no coal and it is almost imperative that we 
ipply her with coal; the manganese ore, therefore, 
s a matter of balance of trade being returned in the 
mpty coal steamers. Considerable difficulty has been 
xperienced regarding the supply of Brazilian ore in 
the immediate future, owing to the scarcity of ships. 
lo some extent Virginian ores have been used, but 
ese so far have only been found in pocket deposits 
are relatively small, inaccessible and variable in 
nposition. As a result they are avoided as far as 
ssible. It is stated tha the United States Steel 
rporation and the Jones & Laughlin Co. have both 
ired a fairly good grade of ore from Montana, but 
length of time that this would be available is un- 
tain. 
The fuel which is most satisfactory for Eastern 
poses appears to be a good grade of anthracite 
il, although coke is used to some extent, and during 
fuel-less days, last December, electrode stubs were 
ished and used at one plant. While it is possible to 
rate with the crushed stubs, some little difficulty 
experienced, due to excessive smoking, rather 
ent explosions in the furnace, and occasional! short 
lits. If the stubs are mixed with a quantity of 
il or coke, better results could be secured, although 
ey do not as readily reduce the ore as other forms 
carbon. 
Limestone is invariably employed as a flux to com- 


*Vice-president Continental Industrial Engineers, Chicago. 


ine with s i. Good practice consists in the addition 
of approximately one ton of lime to each ton of silica 
contained in the ore charged. Fluorspar is frequently 
added to make the bath more liquid, as this allows the 
ise of an excess of lime, with a resulting diminished 


oss of manganese in the slag. No other fluxes are 
eing used commercially, although from a study of the 
situation it is possible that the addition of small quan 
tities of other materials may be of decided advantage 
This point is well worth further experimental investi- 
vation, 


From the Electric Furnace 


The open trough type of non-tilting furnace is now 
ised exclusively in the manufacture of both ferro- 
manganese and ferrosilicon. Recent samples of good 
mechanical construction, show a rectangular steel tank, 
formed from %-in. to ‘%-in. boiler plate, riveted 
together, reinforced around the top and bottom with 
steel channels. One tap hole is usually provided, but 
in some cases three or four are used. The furnace is 
supported on a concrete base, on which are placed 
steel rails, so arranged that there is free air circula 
tion on all sides of the furnace and under the bottom. 

The furnaces are usually lined first with fire brick 
and then faced with silica brick, the total depth of the 
lining varying from 18 in. to 24 in. Ferromanganese 
furnaces are usually provided with a tamped carbon 
bottom and sides to a height slightly above the slag 
line. At one plant carbon blocks are used to line the 
bottom, but the more common practice appears to be 
a tamped bottom made from tar and crushed coke. 
Water-cooled furnace shells seem to be in general use. 
One large plant has experimented with water sprays 
with satisfactory results. The life of the furnace shell 
appears to be almost indefinite, and with careful opera- 
tion the life of the lining may easily reach 18 months 
to two years. 

The best practice is to construct a platform or floor 
surrounding the furnace on a level with the top edge. 
This platform serves as the charging floor, and the 
material for the charge is delivered by conveyors to 
this floor, mixed ready for charging. The floor may 
be either of steel or concrete. 

Three-phase, three (or four) electrode furnaces are 
exclusively used. The voltage between electrodes ranges 
from 50 to 80 volts. Both 60-cycle and 25-cycle cur- 
rents are used. The furnaces are occasionally pro- 
vided with a hood and exhaust fan for carrying away 
the fumes, but this is not universal practice, and where 
the furnaces are installed in a large building, with 
sufficient head room and proper roof ventilation, the 
hood is not necessary, as far as the comfort of the 
workmen is concerned. 

As an example of average practice in the dimensions 
of furnaces, it is interesting to note that a 25-cycle, 
1500-kva., 3-phase furnace working on ferromanganese 
has an interior opening approximately 5 ft. wide, 5 ft. 
deep and 12 ft. long. The lining of the furnace is 
approximately 18 in. thick. 


Electrodes 


Amorphous carbon electrodes are used almost ex- 
clusively in ferroalloy manufacture in the East. On 
the Pacific Coast graphite electrodes are extensively 
used. There are a number of reasons for this practice, 
but essentially it is a matter of cost and delivery. 
The carbon electrodes are, of course, much cheaper, 
and there are more sources of supply available than for 
the graphite electrodes. The area of the section of 
electrodes varies somewhat, but averages about 1 in. 
for each 50 ampere of current capacity. Both round 
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electrodes are in common use, although 
the tendency is to use square electrodes both because 
of the ease of making electrical connections and the 
greater facility in building up multiple electrodes. The 
both shapes 


and square 


carbon companies are able to supply 
equally readily. 

As a rule the electrodes are not protected against 
oxidation, although at plants they are com- 
mercially using electrodes which were wrapped with 
wire netting, on which is plastered a refractory cement. 
life for the 
but so far considerable difficulty, due to 
the cement falling off. It is doubtful 
if the results warrant the expense involved. 

In the case of one installation operating a 
with a capacity of approximately 1300 
square electrodes seemed to be giving excellent service. 
Another furnace (operating on ferrosilicon) with a 
rated capacity of 13,500 kva., is using three electrodes 
m each phase, each 
Another furnace 
with round electrodes 24 in. in 

There are in use a very great variety of types and 
lesigns of electrode holders, although the general prac 

ce seemed to be gradually one particular 


several 


This process results in a longer electrodes, 
has caused 
eracking and 
furnace 


kva., 18-in. 


being 20 in. 
3000 kva. is 
diameter. 


electrode square. 


using about 


equipped 


adopting 


+ 


ype which was giving satisfactory service. This is a 
holder adapted for square carbons and consists essen 
ally of two flat steel blocks, cored out to provide for 
vater cooling, and arranged on opposite sides of the 


Copper straps, % in. 


quare electrodes. in thickness, 


ire placed between each block and the carbon elec- 


I des, ind the whole are bolted togvetner DY hollow 
vate ooled steel bolts. In order to improve the ele 
trical contact, it is a common practice to place a sheet 
rf ypper gauze between the copper straps and the 
lectrode. The copper straps are brought together above 
the electrode and bolted to a heavy steel hook. Copper 
pl: re clamped on each side of the copper strap 
ind serve to complete the contact from the flexibl 
e, which connects the transformers with the ele 


‘trodes are invariably supported at their 
ipper end by a cable or chain, so that the holder and 
lt move together as a unit, both during the 

Ll regulation of the furnace and also as the ele 


trode is consumed. This, of course, requires a minimum 


expenditure of time in attaching the holder and allow 
1 comparatively rapid replacement of the electrode 
vhen consumed. The time of renewal of an electrode 
aries at different plants. The shortest time which | 
ive seen is about five minutes, while some plants re 
juire nearly 30 minutes to change an electrode. 


and th 


ed from 


All electrode 


water-cooled, 
were 


holders 
to the el 


the fumes and heat of the 


were 


ectrodes protect 


} ] ° 
flexible screens, 


furnace by 


supported from the electrode holders. In some well 
lesigned plants hollow copper pips through which 
ooling water circulates, are used to connect the ele 
le holders with the flexible lead thus keepit go the 
flexible leads away from the radiant heat of the fur- 
ict 
It is common practice to keep a stock of three 
four electrodes fastened in the holders and ready 
for instant use whenever required. At several plants 


he stubs of the used electrodes are joined by a threaded 


‘“onnection to the lower end of the new electrode, 
although all of this work is done on the cold electrode 
and no attempt is made to join electrodes while the 


furnace is in operation The life of an 18-in. sq. 


lectrode in a 1300-kva. furnace ranges from 24 hr. 

(in one Cast where the electrode was exposed to un- 
isually severe air currents) to three or four days in 
orma yperatiol Aside from accidents the life of 
in electrode holder appears to be indefinite. 


The contact between the source of current and the 
usually made with metallic 
yronze, while the parts of the holder which are required 
for mé strength in supporting 
ind in clamping the contact pieces are usually made 
‘f cast steel, or in some cases, iron. This practice, 
of course, materially reduces the expense of the holder. 


In the case of furnaces operating on 25-cycle circuits, 


lectrode S copper or 


the electrode 


1. . . 
‘nanical 


cast 


the heating of the iron parts, due to the inductive effect 
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of the current, is negligible. On 60-cycle circuits 
heating of iron or steel parts in an electrode holde: 
much greater, but not prohibitive. The heating 
be practically eliminated by the use of mangan 
steel, which is, of course, practically non-magnetic, a: 
has been employed for this purpose. 

Regulation is usually obtained. by removing 
electrodes in or out of the furnace, rather than 
variation of voltage; while I know of no commer: 
plant which uses a variable voltage regulation 
producing ferromanganese in the East, there are s 
eral large installations of this type in the West. B 
automatic and manual regulation are employed. Aut 
matic regulation, where employed, is giving satisfa 
tory results without appreciable operating troubles. It 
is universally believed by the operating men that auto 
matic regulation is unnecessary since the changes of 
resistance, voltage, etc., take place so slowly in t) 
average furnace that manual operation is satisfactory 
However, because of the labor unrest many plants ar 
installing automatic control throughout. 

The usual arrangement consists of a small 
driving a windlass through a worm gear. For operat 
ing a 20-in. electrode a 2-hp. direct-current motor 
isually employed, while for the same work a 5-hp 
alternating current motor is required. The alternati 
‘urrent motor must be of greater capacity than th 
direct current motor, because of the lower starting 
torque. 

It is common practice to support the electrode fron 
a pivoted boom, mounted on roller and 
arranged as to swing over the furnace and also to 
away from the furnace and over the charging 
platform. The boom can be rotated as well for r 
them from the furnace when necessary. 

In controlling the power consumption of the fu 
nace, the operator watches only the ammeter, raising 
the electrode when the current is too high and allow- 
fall when the current is too low. 
One difficulty which is sometimes experienced in this 
method of regulation is the tendency of the electrode 
o rise entirely out of the furnace, due to the materia 

the charge around the elec 
This is readily counteracted by the addit 
of new material around the electrode, thus, if the ré 
around the electrode h 
addition of coke will improve the conductivity and allow 
the electrode to fall, while if the resistance around the 
small the addition of lime w 


operator to raise the elec 


motor 


bearings 
moved 


moving 


ng the electrode to 


+ 


nerease in resistance of 


trode. 


sistance becomes too great, 


lectrode becomes too 


trode 


and allow the 
the 


raise it 


without decreasing current. 


Operating Practice 


A new furnace is usually started by filling it with 
coke, applying the current until the coke is a bright 
yellow and then gradually adding the charge of ore, 
limestone and A period of two to four days 
required for starting a cold furnace. The 
charge is usually distributed on the furnace by hand 
two men with shovels being able to easily handle 
3000-kva. furnace. The charge is delivered on the 
furnace floor by a conveyor and is mixed in the prope! 
proportions, designated by the laboratory when del 
ered. The ore, limestone and carbon are 
crushed so that the largest piece will pass through a 
2-in. ring. It would appear that perhaps 50 per cent 
of the charge would pass through a %-in. ring. Ther 
is a considerable amount of dust in the charge, whic! 
does not appear to give trouble, owing to the prese! 
of the larger particles. Great difficulty, however, 
sults in operating a furnace in which the entire cha 

composed of fine particles. 

As might be expected, the various operators know 
very little about the temperature within their furna 
It appears that the best operating temperature 1s 
the neighborhood of 1500 deg. C. When this 
perature is maintained uniformly throughout the 
naces the loss due to vaporization can be commercia 
held under 4 per cent. At one plant their volatil! 
tion loss was under 3 per cent. In others it reaches 
10 per cent. It is, of course, well known that 
range of temperature between the melting point 
boiling point of metallic manganese is small and f 


carbon. 


often 


usually 
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reason it is necessary to work with a temperature 
low as possible and yet secure a satisfactory per- 
tage loss of manganese in a slag. Since metallic 
ganese will boil at 1900 deg. C. and has an ap- 
iable vapor pressure at 1500 deg., it is necessary 
have some means to condense the volatilized ma- 
al. In ordinary commercial furnaces the cool 
ve above the fused bath serves to condense a por- 
of the manganese vapors and return them to the 
as the charge fuses down. This is one of the 
ons for the depth of present furnaces (5 or 6 ft.). 
heat saving due to the insulating effect of the cold 
ge is another important cause for the relatively 
p ovens. 
The liquid charge is maintained 8 to 10 in. deep 
{ tapped off at regular periods, varying from 1% 
hr. under normal operating conditions. The slag 
tained may contain an-average of from 15 to 20 
r cent manganese and is stored until a sufficient 
intity has accumulated, when a furnace is operated 
ng this for its charge, slag and carbon. This yields 
silico-manganese, which averages 25 per 
per cent silicon and the balance 
yn, carbon, ete. Other grades of silico-manganese 
produced and marketed, but the above is typical. 
The laboratory keeps a constant watch on the 
ilysis of the ore, adding the proper quantity of lime 
the monosilicate. The quantity of carbon 
led is that theoretically necessary to reduce the 
inganese, iron and 10 per cent excess for silica reduc- 
An excess of carbon is objectionable, 
nly because of the expense, but also because of 
tendency to form calcium carbides, and the excess 
on in the alloy and a poorly operating furnace. 


yroduct, 


manganese, 50 


form 


and losses. 


Power Consumption 
The power consumption for ferromanganese seems 
to average about 7000 kw.-hr. per ton of alloy. Con- 
trary to what might be supposed, accurate records are 
not available on this point, covering extended opera- 


Sources of Losses 


ere are four main losses of manga 


sources of 

the electric furnace, as follows: 

of manganese in metallic form occa- 

tapped at 

freezing of 
had an 

excessive 


hanical Lo es 
h 10 per cent when the furnace is not 
This 


before ill of the 


temperatul 


results from the 
globules of metal have 


The pre 


unusual amounts of alumina 


to settle out ence of an 


ime or of may also 


trouble by making a slag which is too refractory 
plant by ac! ind mechan- 


ration of the slag. The use of flourspar, by m 


overcome at one ishing 
iking 


iterially reduces this loss 


more liquid, n 
latilization: Losses of manganese due to volatilization 
do not exceed 3 or 4 per cent, unless the temper- 
the furnace at certain localized points are excessive. 
from volatilization may be reduced by increasing 
th of the cool charge, but as a rule this is not main- 
more than 5 or 6 ft The more satisfactory method 
lucing volatilization loss is to so arrange the electrodes 


o adjust the current that the temperature conditions 
he furnace are as uniform as possible Local arcing, 
poor feeding of the furnace, too much powdered 
rching of charge, etc., materially increases volatili- 
\ careful stoker by intelligent attention to his fur 


will materially reduce this loss 
Loss: The content of manganese chemically com- 
vith silica and other materials in the slag varies from 
per cent Good Eastern practice usua produce 
mtaining around 15 per cent of manganese and it 
to rework these slags so that the final loss m this 
es not exceed 6 per cent in commercial practice. <A 


nace, well stoked, and a charge having a slight excess 
rbon and lime give minimum losses in the 
ual practice on the Pacific 
There is a 


ise a 


Coast 


dation small loss of manganese by oxida 


with a charge which is 
furnace is tapped 


these sources 


furnace is 
mixed and also in case the 
temperature. The 
ially negligible, however. 


operated 
roughly 
high a from 


losses 
In order to give a brief perspective of the Eastern 

‘e, it is of interest to consider the labor required. 
1300-kva. furnace requires the following force of 
t labor, exclusive of plant superintendents, engi- 
ers, ete. 


( 


ne furnace superintendent, one regulator man, one man 
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for charging, one furnace laborer, one tapping foreman, two 
tapping laborers, one electrician and three laborers handling 
slag and metal 

In addition to the above, a well-organized plant, 
operating a total of five such furnaces (three of which 
are in continuous service), requires a laboratory which 
will employ three to four chemists. The output of a 
plant of this size averages in practice about 1000 tons 
per month, allowing for the inevitable occasional] shut- 
downs. 

(A supplementary article on ferrosilicon by the same 


autho will appear in an early issue.) 


Wastage of Beehive Ovens 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—Additional testimony has 
been taken by the ordnance subcommittee of the House 
War Investigating Committee on the settlement of con 
tracts of the War Department for the construction of 
by-product coke ovens. G. B. Frankforter, who was 
connected with the claims bureau of the War Depart- 
ment during the settlements of the contracts with a 
number of steel cases, told the committee that he be- 
lieved it could do an inestimable amount of good in 
spreading propaganda to stimulate the use of by- 
product ovens and stop the use of beehive ovens. 

“Assuming that in normal times we should increase 
our production on the average basis, when we get back 
to the normal we shall consume annually about 600, 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal,” said Mr. Frankforter. 
“About 100,000,000 tons of that coal would not be cok- 
ing coal. At the present time, practically 100,000,000 
tons of that coal is converted into coke, leaving 400,- 
000,000 tons of coal burned, the by-product, most of 
which is wasted. And taking the basis—and the av- 
prices to-day—for instance, in that amount 
100,000,000 tons of average bituminous coal will yield 
2,224,000,000 units of gas, a unit being 1000 cu, ft. 
At 10c per 1000, that would amount to $224,000,000 
wasted. The tar—and in tar I include toluene and 
benzine—that amount of coal would yield 3,600,000,000 
gallons of tar, and I put the price down at 4 cents a 
gallon, which is a minimum, which will amount to $144, 
000,000. Ammonium—and I have estimated that 
amount of would yield, 1,250,000 tons of am- 
monia gas and I put the price which was fixed for 
salvage, namely, $60 a ton, which would amount to 
$75,000,000, a total of $443,000,000 a year, which could 
all the coal should be coked and used 


erage 


smal 
coal 


t 
be recovered if 
properly.” 


Buying Bars in Germany 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—Extracts from the Cologne 
Gazette received by the Department of Commerce state 
that numerous orders for iron bars are being placed 
in Germany by many countries. Orders from Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Holland are especially numerous, 
and price seems to be a minor consideration. The 
Gazette sees in this dependence on the German iron 
industry a means of improving mark exchange, and 
gives a list of prevailing export prices which are much 
higher than those fixed for domestic delivery. 


The Ordnance Salvage Board of the War Depart- 
offered for sale by informal bids the site, 
buildings and plant equipment of the Park plant of 
the Bartlett-Hayward Co. at Baltimore. Bids will be 
received until April 15. The plant was erected and 
designed for the manufacture and assembling of 155- 
mm. shrapnel projectiles, and is particularly adapted 
for the manufacture and assembling of automobiles or 
motor trucks. Included in the structures are five 
machine shops, tool shops and other buildings. 


ment has 


Absorption as applied to the recovery of gasoline 
left in residual gas from compression plants is discussed 
in technical paper 232, issued by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. In the absorption proc- 
ess the gasoline present in the natural gas is absorbed 
by oil and subsequently separated from the oil by dis- 
tillation, or is absorbed in naphtha and marketed with- 
out any further treatment. ‘ 
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Atkins 6!5-In. Slotting Machine 


machine shown in the accom- 
illustration is manufactured by Harry F. At- 
Old-Fletton, Peterborough, England, and is being 


introduced to American manufacturers by Alfred Her- 


The 6%-in. slotting 
panying 


kins, 


bert, Ltd., 54 Dey Street, New York. The machine is 
cone-driven and is equipped with automatic feeds to 
both slides and circular table. The table has an effec- 
T 1 


ive diameter of 16 in., is graduated in degrees, and has 


1 locking de Vice with 12? divisions. Work can be ad 
mitted having a depth of 7% in., and a diameter of 30 

lt m Nas a stroke ip to 6 In. and ean be swiv 
elled t taln taper Keyways or otne! taper work. The 





tool holder which is of the clapper type is universal 
in movement. The speeds range from 26 to 77 strokes 


per min., and feeds range from 0.004 to 0.024. The 
longitudinal traverse is 12 in., and transverse travel 
12 in. 


It is pointed out that all gears are mounted dust- 
proof and oil-tight. A Treadle break is provided and 
the counter-shaft is self-contained. Other specifications 
follows: Outside suds tray, effective diameter 
3-step cone pulley, diameters 10, 8 and 6 in.; 
counter-shaft pulleys, diameter 12 in.; counter-shaft 
speed 270 r.p.m. 


are as 
Z0 in.; 


Preparing to Store Large Tonnages of Coal 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 5.—Creation of a five- 
acre storage yard for coal at its Haselton blast fur- 
nace plant, Youngstown, Ohio, is announced by the 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., an improvement likely to be 
followed by other iron and steel producers. The Re- 
public yard will hold about a month’s supply and is 


designed to offset the spasmodic fuel shortages which 


have seriously crippled operations the past three 
nonths. Later this storage capacity is to be substan 
tially enlarged. The yard will be equipped with a 


Gantry crane, and its operation will be similar to that 


ot an ore bridge, and coal will be stocked in the same 
manner that ore piles are built up. 
While all steel makers in the district have hereto- 


fore stored coal in large tonnages during the summer 
for winter consumption, the Republic company im- 
provement is regarded as the most advanced step yet 
taken in providing against periods of shortage. Up to 
this time, Mahoning Valley companies have not looked 
favorably on the storage of coal in great quantities, 
not only because of the expense involved, but on ac- 
count of the danger of spontaneous combustion in the 
stored fuel and the deterioration to coal stored in the 
open. Heating value deteriorates through slacking and 


evaporation as high as 10 and 15 per cent, states an 
authority, and is more marked in high volatile coals. 
While other companies were suffering during the 
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past winter because of inadequate fuel supplies, 
Carnegie Steel Co. was enabled to maintain operat 
close to normal by drawing on stock piles. La 
though, when these supplies were exhausted the | 
negie company suffered with other producers, but 
schedules were more uniformly maintained than 
of any other district plant. It is understood 
United States Steel Corporation is planning creat 
of a large coal storage yard in vicinity of Clair 
Pa., whose supplies can be drawn upon in tims 
need for the various plants 

Provision will also be made in the new Repu 
yard for the handling of limestone and coke. 

Estimates place the amount of coal consumed 
industries in Youngstown at 9,000,000 tons annua 
with the Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s needs placed 
2,000,000 tons. When the 25 blast furnaces in 
Mahonjng Valley are operating normally, about 6,0 
tons of limestone daily. In addition lars 


l 


tonnages of by-product and beehive coke are utiliz 


are used 


British Steel Exports in February Show 


Gains 
British steel exports in February this year, es 
cluding iron ore and including scrap, were 231,0¢ 


gross tons, which compare with 261,248 tons in Janu 
ary. These exceed the outgo for any month in 1919 
The February exports in 1919 were 110,441 tons. Th 
present rate, however, is far below that of 1913. 

Iron and steel imports in February this year wer 
71,977 as against 79,024 tons in January, which 
considerably above the amount for 1919. This wa 
exceeded only three times in 1919, when the imports 
were 87,892 tons in October, 76,163 tons in Septembe: 
and 73,516 tons in November. In February, 1919, the 
imports were 46,414 tons. 

The following summary gives the relative exports 
and imports for January and February, 1919 and 1920, 
and the average per month for 1913 and 1919 in gross 
tons: 


Exports Import 
1919 1920 
January 1919 171,111 52 
February 1919 110,441 $6,414 
January 1920 261,248 79,0 
February 1920 231,065 71,97 
Average per month 19] $120,757 195,264 
Average per month 1919 204,516 ol 
The trend of some of the principal exports is 
shown by the following data in gross tons: 
Av. Pei Av. Per Feb Feb 
month month ruary, rual 
1913 1919 1919 192 
Pig iron iS,771 1,503 16,112 60,9 
Stee rails 11,676 10,435 762 »,U 
Steel plat 11,16 19,962 14,825 16,47 
Stee bat 10,921 0,787 14,942 18,0 
Galvanized sheets 63,506 15,508 2,126 24,7 
Tin plates 11,20 1,147 13,640 21,7 
Black sheets »,679 11,109 5,880 3, 


The principal export gains in February, 1920, ove 
February, 1919, and the 1919 monthly average have 
been in pig iron and galvanized sheets. 


Pig-iron imports last February were 15,500 tons 
against 27,601 tons in February, 1919. The averag: 


was 13,628 tons and in 1913 the 


month. 


month in 1919 
were 18,059 tons per 

Manganese imports in February, 1920, 
25,252 tons. These compare with 24,031 tons 
February, 1919, and with 63,685 tons in January 
1913. The total for the first two months of this yea! 
has been 50,185 tons against 57,247 tons to March 
1919. The average per month in 1913 was 50,098 tons 
and in 1919 it was 22,150 tons. 


per 
ore wert 


») » 2 


New Installation of a Moore Electric Furnace 


The Emery Steel Castings Co., a recently organize« 
company, has ordered a 1%-ton Moore electric fur 
nace from the Pittsburgh Furnace Corporation, Mil 
waukee, Wis. The new company is located at Balti 
more, Md., and expects to deliver electric steel casting 
about July 1. 








Lorraine Steel Works in French Hands 


Extent of the Industry in Annexed Territory 
—Difficulties with Labor Under New Own- 


ership — Only One-Third Normal 


Butler 


Foreign and 


Commissioner J. F. has sent 


PTYRADE 
from Paris to the Bureau of 
tic Commerce at Washington a report on the iron 


Domes- 


steel industry in Lorraine under French control 
ontains a much larger proportion of valuable and 
endable data than the average report from one of 
commercial representatives abroad. Some of Mr. 


anticipated by what 


the 


statements have been 


been published in fragmentary form, in 


tler’s 
past 


nonths relative to the Lorraine district and its iron 


} d steel works. In THE IRON AGE of Nov. 13, 1919, 
so in the issue of Nov. 20, liberal extracts were made 

m a report of a British commission on the steel 

rks of Lorraine and the Saar. But Mr. Butler has 

: ought the conditions in the annexed territory down 


February, and for that reason what he has written 
worth reproducing. Also, he has given details not 
ivailable elsewhere of the difficulties fuel 
other factors which the new 

et. As a matter of 
uoted from at some length below: 


as to labor, 
French owners have 
therefore 


record the report is 


Forty Years of Expansion 

The first blast furnaces in Lorraine were 
structed about the end of the seventeenth century. In 
870, when Lorraine was annexed by Germany, the 
caqunted 38 small blast gurnmaces producing 
200,000 tons of iron a year. To-day there are 59 iron 
nines and 68 blast furnaces, many of which are of the 
most modern type, capable of producing 3,800,000 tons 


con- 


region 


f pig iron a year. Since 1880 development in the 
Lorraine mining and. metallurgical region has been 


enormous, that year marking the entrance of German 
apital into those industries on a large scale. Blast 
furnaces and steel plants sprang up in numerous local- 
ties, and this process of development continued rap- 
lly up to and during the war. The result is that 
ifter the armistice France found itself in possession 
of a region of the greatest industrial richness, the 
importance of which is intensified when the lamentable 


ondition of the mines and the heavy metallurgical 
establishments in northern and eastern France are 
mnsidered. 

The Lorraine Blast Furnaces and Steel Plants 


The metallurgical establishments of Lorraine in- 
lude complete groups—that is, plants consisting of 
last furnaces, steel works. rolling mills, ete.—and es- 
tablishments consisting only of blast furnaces. The 
latter have their steel works and rolling mills in the 
al-mining region of the Saar, and were constructed 
a period when it was economical to have the blast 
located near the coal supply. Modern 
thods of manufacture have destroyed this advan- 
tage, and the Saar blast furnaces now find themselves 

verely handicapped, as compared with their Lor- 
aine competitors situated in the iron ore basin. 

The steel plants of Lorraine comprise 68 blast fur- 
aces, 27 converters, and 10 Martin furnaces, 
tributed among the following companies: 


furnaces 


t 


dis- 


\ciéries de Wendel, at 


tons’ capacity; 6 


9 blast furnaces of 100 
13 tons; 4 
produc- 


Hayange: 
Thomas converters of 
30 to 45 tons: rolling mills The 


1913 was 519,393 


furnaces of 
tons of iron and 398,939 tons of 


Wendel 8 blast 
Thomas converters of 12 tons; 
328,148 tons of iron and 261,837 


furnaces of 120 
rolling mills. 
tons of steel 


\ciéries de Moveuvre: 
‘o> tons; 4 

produced 
Aciéries Thyssen, at Hagondange; 6 blast furnaces of 
Thomas converters of 30 tons: 2 Martin furnaces 
‘0 and 60 tons; 3 electric furnaces, 1 of 20 tons and 2 
rolling mills. The production in 1913 was 490,383 


iron and 435,000 tons of steel. 


tons; 5 


tons; 


ns of 





Output 


\ciéries « I i Rombas S blast furnaces 
t Ron s 1 4 f 180 to 200 tons at Maiziéres 6 
I nas cony rs of ! iM tin furnaces of 20 tons 
rolling miils Production in 191 Wa 769.000 tons of iro 
‘ 10,000 tons of 
\ ries ¢ IX x Kou w ! t furnace ‘ 
tons 6 verters of tons olling mill Productiotr 
1913 was ¢ 000 ! t yn and 468,000 tons of stee 
The De Wendel works, probably the most powerful 


Acieéries 
entirely 
German 
The pro 
consists prin 


in Europe, have always been French. The 
Thyssen and the Aciéries de Rombas were 
The Aciéries de Knutange were 
with a certain amount of Belgian capital. 
duction of these various establishments 
cipally of blooms, billets, rails and 

Besides the plants mentioned, 
Lorraine the following blast furnaces: 
neaux d’Uckange at Uckange, with 6 blast furnaces 
of 150 tons (1913 production 261,000 tons of iron); 
Hauts Fourneaux de Thionville at Thionville, with 4 
blast furnaces of 250 tons (1913 production, 316,000 
tons); Hauts Fourneaux d’Ottange at Ottange, with 
3 blast furnaces of 120 tons (1913 production, 144,- 
000 tons); Hauts Fourneaux d’Andun-le-Tiche at 
Andun-le-Tiche, with 4 blast furnaces of 180 tons 
(1913 production, 260,000 tons); Hauts Fourneaux de 
Redange at Redange, with 3 blast furnaces of 100 tons 
(1913 production, 91,000 tons). Of these five 
companies, the first four were entirely German owned, 
while the fifth included about 40 per cent French 
capital. 

New French Owners of Lorraine Works 


German. 


rolled steel. 
there are located i! 
Hauts Four 


The German iron and steel works of Lorraine were 
put under French direction as soon as possible after 
the armistice, and the work of liquidating them has 
been going on since that time. French iron and steel 
companies which have suffered by the war were given 
preference in the purchase of such properties. Pay- 
ment could be effected by releasing their claims on 
the Government for all or part of the indemnity due 
them for damages caused directly by the war. Taking 
advantage of the occasion offered, large number of 
French firms in the iron and steel industry formed 
associations, or “groupements,” for the purchase of 
the Lorraine properties. 

The Aciéries de Rombas (Rombach as known in 
Germany) have been pure coal for 125,000,000 francs 
($24,125,000, at par) by the Société d’Etudes et Enter 
prises Industrielles d’Alsace-Lorraine (also known as 
the Société Lorraine des Aciéries de Rombas), com- 
posed of the Compagnie des Forges et Aciéries de la 
Marine et d’Homécourt, Société des Aciéries de Miche- 
ville, the Compagnie des Hauts Fourneaux et Fonderies 
de Pont-4-Mousson, the Société des Aciéries de France 
the Société de Fives-Lille, and the Société des Forges 
d’Allais. 

The Aciéries de Knutange have been purchased 
for 107,000,000 francs by the Participation Miniére 
et Metallurgique d’Alsace-Lorraine (also known as the 
Société Metallurgique de Knutange), the principal ad- 


ministrator being the Société des Aciéries de Miche- 
ville. 
The Aciéries Thyssen (now known as the Forges 


et Aciéries d’Hagondange) were purchased by the 
Groupement des Consommateuts de Produits Metal 
lurgique. The purchasers of the Forges et Aciéries 
d’Hagondange include a number of automobile manu- 
facturers and steel plants, among others, Renault, 
Panhard, Brasier, Citroén, Clement-Bayard, Delaunay- 
Belleville, Peugeot, Schnieder, Aciéries d’Aulnoy-la- 
Fére, Doremieux, Fabriques de Fer le Maubeuge, Cail, 
Forges de Commentry, Groupe des Fondeurs Est- 
Société Alsa- 


Centre, Forges d’Anzin, Japy Fréres, 
cienne de Constructions Metalliques, etc. 

The Hauts Fourneaux d’Andun-le-Tiche have been 
bought by Le Syndicate de 1|’Alzesse. 
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neaux d’Ottange were sold to the Aciéries de la Marine. 
The head offices of all of the above newly constituted 
organizations are located in Paris. 


Labor Troubles—German Steel Workers Needed 


Just after the armistice small-sized riots occurred 
in many of the plants; the workers made demands 
and received about everything they asked for. At the 
Forges et Aciéeries d’Hagondange, for example, the 
newly arrived French director was obliged to agree 
to a demand made by the men for a premium on 
account of the danger suffered by the workmen from 
air raids during the war. This one item involved 
about 1,500000 francs. These troubles are said to 
have been the result of unrest and agitation caused 
by German elements in the factories. Naturally, at 
the time of the armistice a large proportion of the 
workmen were of pure German extraction. Since 


that period there has been a gradual sifting out of 
this element, most of them being sent back to Ger- 
many. The workmen here, as elsewhere in Alsace and 


Lorraine, were divided into four classes, as follows: 
Class A, those of pure French or Alsatian origin; 
class B, of French-German or Alsatian-German birth; 
class C, of foreign origin, and class D, of pure German 
birth. Great restraint has exercised by the 
sending Germany metallurgical 
workers in class D, the wisdom of such a course being 
evident when it is considered that a very large pro- 
portion of these men were in the highly skilled class 
and difficult to replace. 


Persons placed in 


been 


French in back to 


class D, however, are subject 
to deportation in case their presence becomes a sources 
f annoyance to the authorities. This toler 

t French is said to be partly 
responsible for a general strike of the metallurgical 


French 


he part of the 


workers during part of September and October last 
resulting in an almost complete cessation of production. 
Measures have been taken to avert a recurrence of 
labor troubles, and there is now little fear on this 
score. In the Forges et Aciéries de Hagondange at 
the present time about 68.5 per cent of the workers 
are listed in class A, 5.6 per cent in class B, 14.4 per 
‘ent in class C, and 11.5 per cent in class D. Work 
n the steel plants is divided into three shifts of eight 
hours each. Consideration is being given to the em 
ployment of a considerable amount of foreign labor, 
n order » bring the production up to the pre-war 
standard. The total number of workers at present is 
ibout 22,000. 


Fuel Comes Slowly from Germany 


Wher 


found to be ina 


the French took over the plants many were 
run-down state, due to intensive ex- 
ploitation and lack of upkeep during the latter period 
f the war. In many cases damage was deliberately 
lone to the machinery by the Germans. During the 
large part of this damage has been 
the majority of the plants are in very 


past year a very 
repaired, and 
dition. 
At the 


ing out only about 


the Lorraine plants are tun 
one-third of their pre-war produc- 
tion. This is due principally to the lack of coke for 
the blast furnaces. Before the war France consumed 
12,500,000 tons of coke, of which it produced 

nly about 6,200,000 tons. The resulting deficit is aug- 
extent of 4,900,000 tons by the annexa- 
which the production is slight, 
making a total deficit of 11,100,000 tons. It is true 
French acquisition of the Saar opens to them 
rich sources of coal supplies. Unfortunately, the coke 
produced from this coal is of such a friable nature 
that it can be used only in small or very medium-sized 
blast furnaces, being quite unsuitable for the large 
of Lorraine. Coke could be imported 

from England, but the cost of transport renders sup- 
plies from this source practically prohibitive. A sim- 


present time 


about 


mented to the 


tion of Lorraine, of 


blast furnaces 


ilar objection applies in a smaller degree to coke from 
3elpium, which, moreover, is available only in limited 
quantities and 
German coke. 


is of inferior quality compared with 
The Lorraine blast furnaces must con- 
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tinue, therefore, to find their coke in Germany. By 
the terms of the armistice, Germany was supposed t 
furnish France 11,000 tons of coke daily. This con- 
tract was not adhered to, the Germans alleging various 
reasons for the non-delivery of the coke in the stipu 
lated quantities, especial!y strikes in Westphalian coa! 
regions and lack of transports. On May 7 an agre: 
ment was reached whereby Germany was to receive 
1% tons of iron ore for each ton of coke sent to Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, Saar, or Meurthe-et-Moselle. Ger 
many should now furnish France with coke to the ex- 
tent of 13,000 tons a day. Although the amounts re- 
ceived during the latter part of 1919 were far greater 
than those of preceding months, they did not exceed 
one-half the quantity stipulated. This is a source of 
much embarrassment to the Lorraine industry, which 
hesitates to contemplate a future of entire dependence 
on Germany for coke. 


Transport Difficulties—Need of Steel in Germany 


The existing railroad crisis in France also con 
tributes in a large measure to the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Lorraine steel plants. Not only is rail- 
road transportation lacking for the carrying of coal 
and coke, but even for the hauling of the finished and 
partly finished products to centers of consumption in 
France. It is only by making a special effort that 
the products of the Lorraine steel mills are made 
available for the very pressing needs of the devastated 
regions and other sections of France, where the de- 
mands are far greater than the supplies. On th 
other hand, it is comparatively easy to export via 
the Rhine, which may account for shipment to Eng- 
land last August of 40,000 tons of iron and of 10,000 
tons to Italy. This was sold at a time when a keen 
demand existed in France. 

An interesting note, which incidentally illustrates 
the great lack of iron and steel in Germany, is the fact 
that one of the former German proprietors of the 
Acieres de Hagondange has recently en 
deavored to enter into negotiations with the French 
director of this firm for the purchase of an important 
quantity of iron and steel for shipment to Germany 


Forges et 


Probable Future Export of Lorraine Steel 


Due to their location, the Lorraine iron and steel 
plants are particularly favored for exporting, and it 
is probable that when normal conditions are attained 
a large proportion of their products will be marketed 
abroad. Existing navigable waterways provide an 
outlet from Metz, along the Moselle, to the Rhine-to- 
Marne Canal, by which goods may be shipped to Strass 
burg and down the Rhine. Preparations are being 
actively pushed for the construction of a canal from 
Metz to Thionville, with branches extending into the 
valleys of the Orne and the Fentsch, thus connecting 
the heart of the Lorraine mining and metallurgical 
district with waterways reaching to the Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1913 Lorraine produced 3,870,000 tons of pig 
iron, or about 20 per cent of the total German pro 
duction. The return of Lorraine, therefore, will 
crease the French production from 5,207,000 tons 
9,077,000 tons. The consumption of Lorraine is 
520,000 tons, raising the total French consumption 
from 5,144,000 tons to 7,664,000 tons. French exports 
of pig iron—127,000 tons in 1913—should be increased 
to 1,413,000 tons, or more than 11 times greater than 
before the war. In 1913 Lorraine produced 2,286,000 
tons of steel, as compared with 5,093000 tons for 
France, making a total of 7,379,000 tons. The est 
mated Lorraine consumption is 271,000 tons, leaving a 
margin of well over 2,000,000 tons of steel for export 
from that district. 

In 1918, due to the destruction of the mills in the 
north and east of France, the production of iron from 
those regions was reduced by two-thirds and that of 
steel by more than one-half the pre-war figures. This 
deficit is very largely filled by the Lorraine works, 
which are in a position to furnish a most precious 


it 
4 
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Practical Plans to Carry on Safety Work 


Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania Pledges Hearty Support of 
the State—Whiting Williams Makes Strong Appeal for 


Shorter 


~ PEAKERS of nation-wide repute and industrial 
S leaders of Pennsylvania and many from other 
states, were in attendance at the first annual 
‘ennsylvania Safety Congress, which was held in Har- 
burg March 24 and 25. This congress is a continu- 
tion of the welfare and efficiency conferences of the 
ast, Which have been discontinued since 1917 because 
f war conditions. Large attendances were had at all 
essions. All meetings, with the exception of those on 

first day in city churches and the Central Y. M. 

A., were held in the chamber of the House of Rep- 
sentatives, while a safety exhibit was held in the 
ill-room of the new Penn-Harris Hotel. 

The “safety first” movement is nothing new to the 
ndustrial state of Pennsylvania, having been of prime 
nportance in the conferences of which this was a con- 
nuation. Much of definite value was derived from 
e congress. The social side was minimized and those 
n attendance had a busy five days with but one social 
ent as a diversion. 

In speaking of the purpose of the congress, Commis- 

ner of Labor and Industry Clifford B. Connelley 

i: “The demands of the great war upon industry 
ind the consequent lowering of standards of industrial 
ifety, the period of readjustment and the consequent 
dustrial unrest make it imperative that Pennsylva- 

nians rally to meet the challenge of the hour. This 
ongress is the forerunner of a practical program for 
ndustrial safety that will touch every industry of the 
Commonwealth.” 


Governor Sproul’s Pledge 


With the purpose so outlined, definite steps for a 

re practical program were practically insured by the 
ledge of Governor William C. Sproul in a speech 
Monday night when he promised the absolute support 
f the state government to the Department of Labor 
id Industry in its efforts. 

One of the events of especially far reaching im- 
portance was the announcement by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
that a bureau of Americanization is in contemplation 

the State capitol. With an unusually large per- 
‘entage of the State workers of foreign extraction and 
many of them unable to speak the English language 

» any extent, much of good is foreseen for industry in 
working out of this promise. 

Dr. Riley M. Little, Director of the Safety Insti- 
ite of America, New York, who has made a wide 
tudy of industrial accidents, and their cost, estimated 
at the economic loss in industrial accidents in our 
suntry every year amounts to more than $200,000,000. 
He said: “Industrial accidents each year result in a 
ss of time of four weeks or more for the workers, on 
n average. At least 15,000 of them result in perma. 
nt partial disabilities.” 


Surprising Lack of Uniformity 


Exclusion of various classes of industrial workers 
om compensation acts was sharply criticized by Dr. 
Royal S. Meeker, commissioner of the United States 
Labor Statistics Bureau, who said in part: “An analysis 
' workmen’s compensation laws in the different States 
hows a most surprising lack of uniformity not only as 
‘o the industries and occupations covered but also the 
aiting period, the amount of money compensation, 
ind the medical benefits provided.” 

Dr. Meeker closed by urging that steps be taken to 
nlighten all employers and employees as to the bene- 
ts of the compensation codes, saying that it would 
vercome losses and bring about better relations. 

“A dark shop is a dangerous shop,” declared C. W. 
Price, general manager of the National Safety Council, 
‘£ Chicago, who spoke in favor of well lighted work 


Hours—Weaknesses 


of Foremen Discussed 


places and analyzed studies made of accidents in the 
United States and Great Britain. The British inquiry, 
he said, had showed 10 per cent of accidents directly 
traceable to inadequate lighting and that in 13 per 
cent the same cause was a contributory factor. Com- 
paring four midwinter months with four midsummer 
months, there were 39% per cent more men injured 
by stumbling and falling in winter than in summer, he 
said. Light, he added is indispensable for efficiency as 
well as for safety. He closed by saying “keep walls 
white and windows clean.” 


Selection of Foremen 


Care in selection of foremen who will instruct their 
gangs and encourage individual initiative so that 
laborers may rise, was urged by Whiting Williams, di- 
rector of personnel, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Williams had worked for months in 
labor gangs to find out what was the matter with them. 
He said too often foremen hold back men who show 
aptitude through fear of losing their own jobs. Mr. 
Williams made the suggestion that Americans should 
learn the languages or dialects of the element from 
which labor is recruited in their localities so that they 
can get to understand the workers’ viewpoint. “The 
instruction I got when I worked with the gangs was 
not from my foreman, but underground instruction 
from my fellow workmen.” 

Declaring the waste due to the present state of 
relations between foremen and workmen is so colossal 
as to make a very serious increase in the cost of 
production, Mr. Williams added: 


The Biggest Trapdoor 


“I think that the biggest and the most serious trap- 
door in this whole matter is not so much in the fore- 
man’s bad teaching as it is in the feeling that many 
of the foremen are trying to hog away from the work- 
man the satisfaction that workman has in his 
work. The foreman can fall back on the mys- 
tery of his position—foremanship. That helps to 
a satisfaction which I am sure is a tremendous ob- 
stacle to the laboring gang. The conviction of doing 
your work well and giving all you have does not get 
you anywhere if you are anxious to be a foreman. 
There is only one way—you have to begin to lay your 
plans by the benefit of pull. The conviction that doing 
your work well will get you nowhere sinks down to the 
bottom and adds to the general distrust on the part 
of the worker and the organization generally. In look- 
ing over a group of questionnaires filled out by a man 
who had been interviewing a lot of radicals recently, 
every one of those workers had the feeling that the 
foreman was a traitor. The workingman realizes that 
the only way he can get back at the foreman is to get 
back at the company, through the foreman. The com- 
pany, therefore, is paying the price of the worker’s ill- 
will toward the foreman. I am inclined to think that 
the very biggest item in ill treatment is not so much 
the oaths as the primary refusal of the foreman to 
share with the worker the satisfaction of that worker 
being a good one. 

“The economic waste due to bad relationship between 
foreman and workman is causing very serious in- 
crease, I am sure, in the cost of production and, there- 
fore, in the cost to the consumer. We must give 
thought to the foreman’s satisfaction in our modern 
industry and see why he finds it so hard to get through 
with the better degree of relations and see whether it is 
his fault or a fault that we are particularly responsible 
for. 


Necessity of Better Hours 
“Noise interferes with efficiency. In many plants, 


the foreman has to give up all thought of really sitting 
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down and having a talk with the worker by tongue. 
He has to point with his finger or using his hand be- 
cause the employer has not made it as easy as he 
could by having the least noise possible in the plant. 
The smoke and heat also make it a hard proposition 
for the through. I 
that sweat, 


smoke either has to be paid for at so 


foreman to feel absolutely 
sure grain of dirt 
and much per 
hour or it means that that particular job will get only 
kind of workingman. It 
solutely impossible to expect a foreman to be a decent 
of men when he and they work there 
hours every night with an 18 or 24 hour turn 
ry Sunday. I am perfectly have no 


r ght to expect a better degree of leadership until we 


come 


every ounce of every 


the lowest seems to me ab- 


effective leade} 
+) 


if Or ile 


that we 


sure 


egin to give them better hours. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the disputes that came up before the Labor Board 
were found to rest upon disputes of the foreman and 
gang. <A percentage would be found 
both the foremen and the work 
We cannot get at the whole problem 
until we look at 


and working hours.” 


the labor large 


to have arisen when 
men were tired 
these matters of 


of a better foreman 


working conditions 


Various Phases of Safety 


Accident prevention is a great economic necessity in 
onal life, Marcus A. Dow, 
safety agent of the New York Central lines. 
point 


general 
He made the 
now exists 
men and ad- 
The employer must co-operate 


r nat declared 


that the shortage of man power that 
importance of 


herence to safety rules. 


redoubles the conserving 
more than by putting safeguards in a plant and the 
community must 
in public places.” 

The Rev. Dr. John McDowell, New York, spoke on 
safety as a community proposition, urging that each 
town and city should strive to show a minimum of acci- 
dents. F. L. Hurlburt, of the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., made a plea to get the workmen interested 
in safety. 

Support of the State administration to every effort 
to better the condition of workers of the Keystone State 
so that Pennsylvania, pre-eminent in industrial enter- 
prise and output, will rank as high in humane and 
advanced methods for welfare of its people was pledged 
at the Monday evening meeting by Governor William 
C. Sproul, who said in part: 


“establish an atmosphere of safety 


Governor Sproul’s Ambition 


“T am ambitious to have Pennsylvania lead in the 
things that worth while. We have a great ad- 
vantage in most of the material things. We have been 
endowed by nature with a territory almost unequalled, 
probably entirely unequalled on the face of the earth 
in its natural richness. 

“With all of our advantages and natural richness 
we ought to stand first in everything which makes for 
the betterment of mankind. We should stand abso- 
lutely account of our industrial status. Here 
we are, despite the rivalry on the other States, still 
in the lead of the mineral production of this country, 
so far a leader that our mineral production in Pennsyl- 
vania is equal to that of any other three states in the 
VJInion, combined. That is something to be proud of. 
At the same time we have an industrial pre-eminence 
which is conceded everywhere. Pennsylvania is the 
greatest industrial State in the Union. It also lines 
up well with others like Kansas and Missouri in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


are 


first on 


“We want to be proud in accomplishing progressive 
advances, planned hke the things which you are work- 
ing on here. Pennsylvania has the means and it has 
the disposition to take an absolute leadership in the 
safeguarding of the industries and in the rehabilitation 
industries’ cripples. 

“To-day, I had the pleasure of signing the first of 
the documents for the education of a lad being taken 
care of under our new rehabilitation plan—a boy who 
lost his arm in an industrial accident and whom we 
are going to give the very best chance and opportunity 
that we can. We propose to follow this out and de- 
velop it and if we stay around here as long as we hope 
to, we will show great advances to Pennsylvania in the 
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working out of the new law which was passed in 
last session of the legislature.” 

Dr. A. A. Hammerschlag, president of Carnegie | 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, appeared for Cha 
M. Schwab, who was unable to be present. He 
that the time is coming when some of the burdens 
be lifted from the workers. 

Public Utility 

A symposium on .“The Public Utility and its H; 
ard” took place at the Tuesday morning session. Spea 
ing from the “steam railroads” viewpoint, T. H. Ca 
row, supervisor of safety, Pennsylvania Railroad | 
of Philadelphia, said the importance of safety edu 
tion and regulation has been demonstrated on the ra 
On the Pennsylvania railroad in 1919, he s 
there was reduction of 204 or 36 per cent in the nu 


Hazards 


roads. 


ber of employees killed and a reduction of appro» 
mately 5,000 or 14 per cent, in the number of e 
ployees injured. James R. Douglas, United Gas In 


provement Co., speaking from “the gas company angle 

told how specialized efforts had cut down the numbe 
of accidents in his company’s service by 46 per cer 
in 1919 as compared with 1918. “The safety prop 

ganda is one of the greatest savings that can lx 
brought about in the electric railway industry, said 
Edward C. Spring, general manager of the Lehig! 
Valley Transit Co., Allentown, Pa., speaking for thé 
electric railways. C. B. Rice, of the Pittsburgh Rail 
ways Co., speaking on the safety movement in ihe ele 
tric industry, said “continuous education of the publi: 
and continuous improvement on safeguards are vita 
for safety.” 

Announcement that a bureau of Americanization 
in contemplation at the State Capitol was made by Dr. 
Thomas E. Finnegan, Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion. Dr. Finnegan presided at the meeting which had 
“Americanization” for its subject, and was addressed 
by E. E. Bach, of the State Welfare Commission, Hav 
risburg; Charles B. Prichard, director of the Pittsburgh 
Department of Public Safety, and F. H. Rindge, of 
the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. 

Dr. Finnegan said: “I have assurances that the de- 
partment which I represent is to be given sufficient 
means to organize and make effective a bureau of 
Americanization. Several departments of the State 
Government are in intimate relation with this great 
subject and we shall have the co-operation of their 
people.” The superintendent urged that committees 
take up the subject and work out a definite program 
This is not an impossibility, as many believe, he said. 
and if the State sets its face toward it, success wil 
follow. 


Foreman Discussed 


The foreman and his important relation to the or 
ganization and maintenance of safety regulations in 
Pennsylvania industrial establishments, was the sub 
ject of a round table discussion. The foreman came 
in for some sharp criticism, but also had his defenders 
among the safety engineers, supervisors, employment 
chief and personnel managers who made up the audi 
ence. 

John A. Oartel, safety engineer, Carnegie Steel Co 
Pittsburgh, served as chairman of the meeting and 
gave some of his experiences. 

George T. Fonda, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., declared the foreman was a “pretty busy fellow” 
and to make any safety movement effective the foreman 
had to be a part of it. He said‘in part: 

“T would point out three things which I believe ar 
of major importance in analyzing the foreman’s re- 
lation to the safety committee. 

“1. Show him through a properly organized sys- 
tem of education, that he has an important functior 
to perform by being an actual member of the safety 
committee. 

“9. Establish the belief in the mind of the fore 
man that the ‘big boss’ is backing safety 100 per eent 
and convince him that this is true. 

“3. Take into account that the average foreman 
has troubles of his own and must be reminded fron 
time to time of his general relationship to safety.” 
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Mr. Fonda concluded: “After all, we must realize 
the foreman is just as human as the rest of us, 
e is not superhuman and can’t do the impossible. 

at him with consideration and give him a half a 
ce and I’m satisfied that he will do his part on our 
y committees and in promoting the many things 
fundamentally rest upon his shoulders for sup- 


“Foremen are made, not born,” declared E. C. Ram- 
, employment agent of the Carnegie Steel Co., Brad- 
Pa., “It is my opinion,” he said, “that an ap- 
ticeship course for the training of foremen should 
n operation the year round in every industrial 
We are not yet teaching our foremen a method 
ereby they can eliminate the friction and financial 
caused by a huge labor turnover.” 
He said: “You must catch them young and train 
up in the way they should go, for the foreman is 


man who makes for production and the results of 
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production is what the 
first of the month.” 

The Congress proper was concluded on Wednesday 
night. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.,. New York, and Samuel 
Gompers, president American Federation of Labor, 
were scheduled to attend this session, but did not ap- 
pear. Matthew Woll, Philadelphia, vice-president of 
the Federation, spoke for Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Woll said, “Organized labor realizes the great 
human element that is present in industry and it is 
their aspiration to bring in the human relationship in 
industry just the same as it predominates in all other 
relations in_ life.” Mr. Gompers sent a_ mes- 
sage in which he said: “Every machine can be made 
safe. It is possible to remove the risk of industry to 
life and limb from almost the entire field of industry.” 

The session concluded on Thursday, March 25, with 
the tenth industrial 


surgeons. 


paymaster hands us on the 


conference of physicians and 


Detecting Defects in Metals With the X-Ray’ 


Method at Present Limited to Thicknesses of 1.50 Inch 





Examination of 


BY W. 


NFORTUNATELY we are, at present, limited 

in examining metals by means of a fluorescent 

screen, such as is used by physicians, to about 
01 to 0.02 in. thickness of metal and obviously inter 
nal flaws in such thicknesses would be relatively unim- 
portant. For the examination of a manufactured article, 
for the inspection of assembly, the screen has been 
successfully used. For most purposes, however, a 
photographic plate must be used so that the cumu- 
ative effect of time may be utilized. 

Radiographs are detail shadowgraphs and as the 
rays cannot be focused as in ordinary photography, 
ie image will always be life size or larger. More- 
ver, the rays producing the shadows are not parallel 
but emanate from a point source. For this reason 
iriations in intensity caused by differences in density 

the object will be sharper when near the emergent 
side, and their sharpness will diminish and their size 
apparently increase as they are nearer to the incident 
side. This point source of distortion is diminished 
vy increasing the distance of the tube from the ob- 
ect, at the same time, however, decreasing the in- 
tensity of the rays. 

Most important, however, is the protection of the 
sperator from the action of both the direct and sec- 
ndary rays. Owing to the high penetrating power 
f the rays used, protection is even more important 
n metal radiography than in radio therapeutics. Too 
vreat care cannot be taken to guard against these 
ays, and complete protection should always be pro- 
ded. 

Present Apparatus and Limitations 


With the best apparatus at present on the market, 
1e metallurgist will be limited to the use of a 10 in. 
100,000 volt) spark gap. This will require an ex- 
sure of about 3 hours at 5 milliamperes to radio- 
raph 2 in. of metal. This represents the present 
‘ractical limits of the process. Of course, for purely 
‘search work, much higher voltages are available 
nd have been used, making the practical radiography 
f greater thicknesses of steel, a thing to be reason- 
ly looked forward to, but for the present, this is 

| in the hands of the X-ray tube engineer. 

There is another difficulty met with in radiographing 

ater thicknesses and that is that any flaws to be 
tected must be proportionately larger as the piece is 

cker, particularly if located at any appreciable dis- 
ce from the photographic plate. The scattering 
‘fect of the large mass between the flaw and the 
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Forgings—Experimental 


Results 


RUDER 


plate will, during the long exposure required, so fog 
the outlines of the image that it may not be visible, 
a radiograph can be made, it will not, 
degree of certainty, show the presence of 
really existing. 


and even though 
with 
flaws 


any 


The table gives results of experiments showing the 
time of exposure under varying conditions which gave 


Table f Res Experiments on Time of Exposure for 
Good Radiographs 
Distance 

Thick expt Source 
ness Spark Gap M.A to Plate, 

in in Min M. A in Remarks 
0.375 10 (25.4 em.) 10 1.0 11 No screen 
0.375 10 (25.4 em.) 234 1.0 11 With screen 
0.5 ll (28 cm.) 7 2.0 20 No screen 
0.55 10 (25.4 em.) 128 1.0 No screen 
0.55 10 (25.4 em.) ; 1.0) No screen 

50 13 (33 cm.) { 20 No screen 
0.50 ] (38 em.) l 20 No screen 
0.56 15 (38 cm.) 2 1.2 20 With screen 
O.S7 10 (25.4 cm.) 160 1.0 15 No screen 
MST 10 (25.4 ecm.) 56 1.0 15 With screen 
0.95 10 (25.4 em.) 60 1.0 15 With screen 
1.00 10 (25.4 em.) 112 1.0 12 With screen 
1.00 11 (28 m. ) 5 20) No screen 
L.00 13 (33 cm.) 19 0 No screen 
1.00 15 (38 em.) 10 0 No screen 
1.50 1 (38 em.) 90 20 With screen 
2.16* 10 (25.4 em.) 650 6.0 
0.75 10 (2 j t ) ‘ 


*Coppe! 


good radiographs, and may serve as a practical guide 


for the determination of the time necessary. Seed 
X-ray plates were used. 
Examination of Forgings 
The examination of forgings for flaws presents 


greater difficulties than castings because such flaws 
usually occur as hair line cracks or lines which, un- 
less they happen to run almost parallel to the path 
of the rays and in a straight line, would not be visible 
on the negative. Even under these favorable circum- 
stances, differences in density due to these defects 
are difficult to detect, for the radiograph does not en- 
large and shows only such defects as would be visible 
if exposed to the naked eye. 

In order to determine the thickness of the smallest 
air inclusion which could be distinguished radio- 
graphically, two plates of steel were machined and 
ground to flat surfaces. In one of these a slot was 
cut to give a wedge of air of varying thickness. Each 
plate when finished was % in. (15.5 mm.) thick. The 
two steel plates were then bolted together and radio- 
graphed at 15 in. (38 cm.) gap. In this manner it 
was found that an air inclusion 0.021 in. (0.5 mm.) 
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could be detected in 1% in. (32 mm.) of steel and an 
air inclusion 0.007 in. (.2 mm.) could be detected in a 
total thickness of % in. (15.5 mm.) of steel. This 
is of course under the most favorable conditions, when 
it was known beforehand that the inclusion existed 
and just where it was. 


Conclusions 


To summarize: From the point of view of those who 
are interested in the metallurgical application of 
X-rays, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

The practical application of metal radiography in 


NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRIES 


Indications of Unusual Prosperity — Numerous 
New Enterprises 


More activity is noted in the New England foundry 
field than ever before. During the war most of the 
foundries in that section of the country enjoyed un- 
usual prosperity, but since the armistice they have been 
more busy and more prosperous than ever, largely the 
result of the activity in automobile, cotton and woolen 
machinery and in machine tool industries. 

Cotton machinery interests in some instances have 
increased their foundry facilities, but are still obliged to 
let out a large amount of work to independent foundries. 
The General Electric Co. has been obliged to increase its 
foundry capacity by additions to owned properties, the 
purchase of foundries, or by leasing plants, and still is 
unable to keep up with its casting requirements. Other 
large New England industries have or are passing 
through the same experience. 

But where one finds the greatest activity is in the 
foundry field. New interests, attracted by the 
business outlook, are entering the foundry field. Those 
foundries, no matter where located, which have been 
obsolete or practically so are being reopened or operated 
on a larger scale, and foundries which for years have 
been operated as a private business are being incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the various New England States, 
but especially Massachusetts and Connecticut, their ac- 
tivities having become sufficiently important to warrant 
the owner or owners shifting the responsibility of lia 
bility. Hardly a day passes but one or more foundries 
are incorporated somewhere in New England, and more 
foundry equipment has been sold there during the past 


smaller 


six months than any similar period prior to the war. 


share of 


Labor is 


perity. Effectiv 


enjoying 1tS 


April 1, 


the foundry 
molders and core makers in 


pros- 


Lawrence, Newburyport, Springfield, Mass., and vicin- 
ity, go on a $7.20 per day basis, as contrasted with 
$5.80, a heretofore. It is believed the molders and 
cor ake n Worcester, Mass., will go on the $7.20 
per day basis on or about April 15. The Boston foun- 
drymen have an agreement with their employees run 
ning July 1, which calls for the $5.80 per day rate. 


The Gardner-General Foundry Co., Gardner, Mass.., 
to it issue of $200,000 


; lie +3 - 
is t alization by an 
2000 


rease 1ts capit 


8 per cent cumulative pref¢ rred stock, o1 shares, 


having a par value of $100 each. No official statement 


has been given out in connection with the new stock 
issue, but it is reported the company contemplates ex 
tensions. Ralph N. Wiley is president and treasurer 
of the company. 

\mong the recent Massachusetts incorporations is 
the Colonial Foundry & Machine Works, Inc., Boston, 
capitalized for $50,000, divided into 3000 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $10, 1000 of which have been issued, 
and 2000 shares of preferred, par $10, with a foundry 
at 110 Crescent Avenue, Chelsea, the property of the 
W. A. Snow Iron Works, Inc., Boston. William A. 
Snow, 32 Portland Street, Boston, is president of the 


new corporation, and Thornton A. Snow, 158 Summer 


Street, Somerville, treasurer. 


The Brightwood Bronze Foundry Co., Springfield, 


recently incorporated under Massachusetts laws with a 
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the work-shop, bearing in mind time of exposure a 
available apparatus, is at present limited to a 
1% in. of steel. 

For purely research purposes and with special 
paratus, somewhat greater thicknesses are possible of 
examination, but the results are increasingly har 
to obtain and more difficult of interpretation as 
thickness increases. 

Only such inclusions as would, if exposed, be vis 
to the naked eye can be detected; hence the detect 
of hair line cracks or of very small sonims is 
uncertain. 


capital of $155,000, divided into 1050 shares of comm: 
stock, par $100, and 500 shares of preferred, par $100 
is closely allied with the Satin Mfg. Co., Springfie| 
another recently Massachusetts formed company, t! 
officers interlocking. The foundry will occupy approx 
mately 8500 sq. ft. of space at 369 Birnie Avenue. 

At Hartford, Conn., during the past week, the fol 
lowing new corporations were formed: The Bridgeport 
Brass Foundry Co., Inc., Bridgeport, capitalized fo: 
$25,000, divided into 250 shares of $100 each, the incor 
porators being Ralph Johnson, 530 Newfield Avenue; 
H. A. Rorabach and T. C. Lynch, all of Bridgeport; th 
Derby Castings Co., Derby, capitalized for $25,000, d 
vided into 1250 shares, par $20 each, C. H. Stokesbury, 
112 New Haven Avenue, and S. C. Conlon, both of De: 
by, and J. W. Beecher, Watertown, Conn. 

The Hercules Moulding Sand Co., Inc., has notified 
the secretary of Massachusetts of a change in the clas 
sification of its stock. Heretofore there were 20,000 
shares of stock, but now 10,000 shares of common, and 
10,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative preferred. The 
company owns about 130 acres in Wayland, Mass. John 
M. Forbes is president of the company and Christopher 
H. Rogers the treasurer. 

The Everett, Mass., foundry of the G. W. Bent Co., 
Boston, bed manufacturer, is to be under new manage 
ment hereafter. Byron Greatrex, who has been asso 
ciated with Lynn and Salem foundries, has agreed 
take over the Everett plant and make a certain number 
of castings for the Bent company. 


The Premier Warm Air Heater Co., with capital stoc! 
of $300,000, been organized by local capital 
Dowagiac, Mich., where a plant will be built and ready 
for occupancy about Aug. 1. The contract has been let 
to Byers Brothers Construction Co., Kalamazoo, Mic! 
and much of the building material has been purchas¢ 
The first unit of the plant will be a concrete, brick and 
steel structure, 120 x 360 ft. Officers of the compat 
are: William F. Judd, president; Harry L. Wood, vi 
resident; C. C. Sinclair, secretary; Richard M. Judd 
Ralph S. MeNaney, superintendent. On 
William M. Cory and | 


has 


I 
treasurer} 


board of directors are Dr. 


Bruce Laing. 
Many 
been developed, 


Lake Superior region. 


types of mechanical mucking machines hav 
several of them by engineers in 
These are under trial or in 1 
ular use in many places, and the underground load 
is further along than many mining people appreciatt 
One machine built at the shop of the McDougall Shi 
building Co., Duluth, has already been sold in vari 
mining districts to the number of 80 or 90, and Is 
use in the Lake Superior iron and copper regions, 
the Arizona copper districts, in the southwestern 7 


country, in Butte and elsewhere. Recently seve! 
these loaders were ordered for Japan. 
The Drake Lock-Nut Co., San Francisco, which 


entering foreign markets with sales of its lock-nuts, 
arranged to quote foreign buyers prices c.i.f. any lars 
port. George F. Drake, general manager of the co 
pany, has investigated freight rates and finds that w 
a slightly lower discount from the list price, ocea 
freight rates to many foreign ports can be included 
prices. 
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MARKET OF THE FUTURE 


J. D. W. Snowden Sees Brazil a World Power— 
Demand for Machinery—American 
Salesman a Success 


“Wjthin 50 years Brazil will rank as one of the 
world powers,’ says J. D. W. Snowden, representative 
f the American Steel Export Co. in Rio de Janeiro who 
s in New York on business until June, when he will 
return to Brazil. Mr. Snowden speaks enthusiastically 
of the country as the greatest of the Latin American 
nations, not only in territory and population but in 
natural resources and a desire for progress. “Brazil,” 
Mr. Snowden says, “has a better understanding of the 
Monroe Doctrine and what it intends than any of the 
other South American countries, and the Brazilians 
show a particularly friendly desire to co-operate with 
the United States in every way. Brazil has few friends 
among the other nations of the southern continent and 
naturally looks to the United States as her strongest 
friend and ally.” Mr. Snowden believes that if this 
desire for co-operation and progress is cultivated, the 
country with her army of 500,000 men will prove a 
valuable ally in the maintenance of peace and pros- 
perity in the western hemisphere. 


Many Obstacles to Progress 


Mr. Snowden, who has traveled extensively in the 
country during his residence in Rio de Janeiro, pointed 
out several of the economic obstacles that must be sur- 
mounted on the road to progress. Although the popu- 
lation is more than 28,000,000, it consists of a large per- 
centage of Indians and half-breeds, and illiteracy is 
common, there being only about 7,000,000 of the edu- 
cated Brazilians, who govern for the rest of the popu- 
lation. Even elementary education is not compulsory 
at present, as the government fears that the illiterates 
in the population would look upon such a law as an 
invasion of their rights, but schools are being provided 
in widely separated sections and intelligent Brazilians 
expect to see a day when education will be general. 
Another condition that may have tended to retard 
progress in industry is the division into what are prac- 
tically independent states caused by the geography of 
the country. In many respects Brazil is passing 
through much the same stages of progress politically 
as the United States did in the years following the rev- 
olution. These states, collecting heavy interstate reve- 
nues, have tended to develop small local industries and 
prevent the formation of large business organizations. 


\ Market for Machinery 


present and future trade with Brazil, 
Mr. Snowden explained that Rio de Janeiro ranks low 
in imports among the South American nations. Many 
manufacturers read the large figures of imports for 
Buenos Ayres and comparing them with the figures fer 
Rio de Janeiro, form the conclusion that Brazil is not 
a good market. The fact is, that while Buenos Ayres 
includes 25 per cent of the population of the Argentine, 
which is of a aigh standard of literacy, Rio de Janeiro 
represents only about 4 per cent of Brazil’s population, 
and there are other ports in the country, of 
portance, developed largely because of the poor trans- 
portation facilities. But Brazil is developing rapidly 
agriculture and manufacturing. Owners of 
intations are discovering the value of American trac- 
tors and the manufacturers of the country, who are in 
many instances using old-fashioned. German-made ma- 
chinery, are easily interested in the more modern, quan- 


tity-production machines manufactured in the United 
States. 


: ] e 
Speaking of 


equal im 


both in 


pn! 
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American Salesman a Success 


Asked his opinion as to the type of American sales- 
man now traveling in Brazil, Mr. Snowden said that 
from what he had observed and had been told by Bra- 
zilians of the type of 5 or 10 years ago, there is a 
great improvement. To-day the merchant is meeting 
the real American instead of the German-American, 


Austrian-American or other naturalized foreigner, for- 
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merly considered the proper type to send as a business 
representative. The real American salesman is proving 
a success, even more of a success than the British or 
German agent. Although the British are undoubtedly 
highly successful foreign traders, the average English- 
man is inclined to live in a colony of his own people, as- 
sociating with them almost exclusively, while the Ger- 
man, although he learns the language and speaks it 
fluently, seldom gains the entire confidence of his clients. 
The American, on the other hand. while he is no such 
linguist as the German or Austrian, is much more in- 
clined to speak the language well than the Englishman 
and will as a rule select his close friends from among 
the Brazilian business men, forming what often prove 
to be lifelong friendships. 

Although Mr. Snowden believes that we are gradu- 
ally losing to England and Germany much of the trade 
that sprang up during the war, some will remain and 
a solid export business will be built up, greater than we 
have ever had before. The greatest obstacle to Ameri- 
can trade for many years will be the question of credits. 
We lack the elastic system which the Germans and Brit- 
ish exercise when necessary, and our foreign banking 
is still in its infancy compared to the banking methods 
of our rivals. Another factor is our laws, which often 
instead of helping the exporter as do the laws of both 
Britain and Germany, hamper him and curtail his 
profits. But there is a note of optimism in the higher 
type of American salesmen, who is a good mixer and 
well liked by the Brazilians, that speaks well for our fu- 
ture commercial relations. 


Portuguese, Not Spanish, Spoken 


The greatest mistake made by American manufac- 
turers and others is to classify Brazil as a Spanish- 
speaking country. Spanish, says Mr. Snowden, is about 
the most unpopular thing in Brazil, and if correspond- 
ence advertising literature or trade journals circulated 
in the country, for any reason cannot be written in Por- 
tuguese, the second choice of the readers is either 
French or English, and Spanish should be used only 


as a last resort. French is taught in all schools and 
almost universally spoken by the better class and a 
large number speak English. The Brazilians are proud 


of speaking Portuguese and object to being classified 
as Spanish-American. 


Machine Tools in Java 
April 5. 


envia le 


American machine tools 
gaining an reputation in Java, 
according to Consul Harry Campbell, who is at Soera- 
baya. Mr. Campbell says that one of the largest and 
most machine shops in Soerabaya is ¢om- 
pletely equipped with modern American machine tools 
and is securing an abundance of orders for shopwork 
which, it appears, it is able to fill more satisfactorily 
than any of its competitors. It is announced that this 
concern has recently been awarded the contract for the 
iron and steel k of a new Government railway ter- 
minal at Tandjong Priok, the port of Batavia 


WASHINGTON, 


are rapid! \ 


successful 


wor 


Park plant of the Bartlett-Hayward Co., Co- 
lumbia Avenue and Putnam Street, being 
offered for sale by the Ordnance Salvage Board, 
Munitions Building, Washington. Informal bids will 
be accepted until noon, April 15. No special bid form 


is required, any proposals submitted in writing being 


The 
>. 145 » : 
saltimore, is 


considered. The site is 154 x 1109 ft., on which are 
erected 11 buildings, having approximately 450,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. The buildings are permanent. 


The machine shops, office buildings, assembling build 


ings, lunch rooms, oi] house, too) house, hospital, 


toilets, ete., are of mill construction. 


E. S. West, manager of power for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, addressed the engineering students 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, on March 31. 
He pointed out that the really successful engineer in 
these days and the days to come is not only a skilled 
technician but a man of the world in the real sense of 
the term. 











Shop Committees and Stimulated Production 


A Discussion From Several Angles Present- 
ing Facts from Managements and Workers 


—Stimulated 


BY DALE 


ANUFACTURING concerns have been so long 
attending to things other than shop committees 
that they should not expect, in just a few 

years’ time, to be able to produce automatic committees 

to automatically increase production. 

Industrial leaders have been too busy to pay any 
attention to the workers, until they started safety 
work, then welfare work, then employment manage- 
ment, industrial relations and personnel departments. 
And then they started shop committees. And after 
these had been going for a little while someone had 
the nerve to ask what the shop committee had done 
to stimulate production. 

In searching around to see what material there 
‘ould be found on the stimulus side of the subject there 
was, strange to relate, little to be found. 


The Object of the Shop Committee 


What is the object of the shop committee? Is it 
organized with the idea of production, or 
does it exist as an organization where grievances can 
be settled? 

If you will look carefully into the printed plans of 
shop committees there is usually a heading under such 
a caption as “object,” or “purpose.” As you carefully 
peruse the various paragraphs on objects or purpose 
you will have a great deal of difficulty in finding any- 
thing in the shop committee plan that says one word 
about increasing or stimulating production. These 
paragraphs usually speak about “mutual understand- 
ings,” “voice of the workers in the management,” 
“management and men meeting on a common ground,” 
etc. 

In investigating this subject, it has been the writer’s 
privilege to have the opinions, and what is better, the 
facts relating to this subject, from the presidents of 
our largest factories, workers in the plants who are 
members of shop committees, consulting engineers in 
management, research workers on shop committees and 
consultants in employment management. It is the pur- 
pose to present here the subject from several angles, 
allowing the reader to form his own conclusions. 

Quoting from a letter of a well-known Ohio firm 
where there is an employee representation plan, we 
get a very positive result. It says: 

“We produce facts in our platform and not opin- 
ons. We are very much pleased with the results 
obtained by installing such a plan, to say the very 
least, and our men are contented. For your informa- 
tion we increased production in 1919 over 1918, 5.4 
per cent, and reduced labor turnover 43.5 per cent.” 

And yet, when we read the printed matter which 
accompanied this letter we find that this company has 
several financial incentives tied closely to its employee 
representation plan. And furthermore, we did not find 
any method of proving to us that the facts were facts, 
except the word of the writer, and while the point is 
raised for consideration, it is not to question the 
veracity of the statement in the letter. 

One of the correspondents has reported that Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson is authority for the statement 
that “shop committees had not accomplished anything 
constructive, but in reality were nothing more than 
large grievance committees and induced grievances and 
complaints, rather than cured them; that the only con- 
structive work that was done was done in institutions 
that were operating as an industrial democracy, with 
the representative form of government and which not 
only gave the people an opportunity to do constructive 


increased 


*Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, 


Output Is a 


By-Product 


WOLF” 


things, but encouraged the constructive effort of th: 
workers in the plant.” 

This same correspondent favored the investigator 
with many extracts from the minutes of the meetings 
of shop committees, thus permitting us to see how 
these committees had stimulated production. 

On going through these extracts carefully many 
instances were found where the members had reported 
increased production. However, there was nothing to 
prove that the increase in production had been stimu- 
lated by the shop committee. So that the situation may 
be more clearly understood, it should be noted that 
these minutes were taken from shop committee meet 
ings where there was a financial incentive connected 
with the employee representation plan. 


Financial Incentive a Factor 


A copy of a portion of a letter from an Indiana 
factory, which was written to John Leitch was received, 
and reads as follows: “We have doubled our produc- 
tion since March and that, taking into consideration 
the length of time it takes to get out our production, 
we consider a pretty fine showing. I am almost con- 
vinced that we are one of the few, or possibly the 
only manufacturers in the country (in his line) who 
has been able to increase production, let alone doubling 
it.” This letter comes from a plant that has a repu- 
tation for doing things, yet it is a plant where there 
is a financial incentive working as a direct part of the 
employee representation plan. 

In a private letter from one of America’s best 
investigators of shup committees, he says: “I may 
say that in the course of the investigation which } 
supervised (naming the book published as a result of 
the investigation) I found relatively few instances of 
any direct result upon production from the activities 
of the shop committees. In the case of several Leitch 
industrial democracy plans, substantial increases in 
production have been claimed, as you are doubtless 
aware. Personally I am rather disposed to question 
the evidence offered in this instance and feel, more- 
over, that whatever effect upon production may have 
occurred is to be attributed to the collective economy 
dividend, rather than to the shop committee feature 
of the plan. In several isolated instances, shop com- 
mittees have concerned themselves with production 
problems with alleged favorable results, but I know 
of no positive proof of the nature which you apparently 
desire. Personally I am inclined to regard the shop 
committee primarily as a means of collective bargain- 
ing which may influence production indirectly through 
an improved morale, which is unlikely to have any 
great direct effect in increasing production.” 

We hear so much from England about the Priest- 
man Brothers plan in their foundry at Hull. In talking 
with one of the brothers the other day, he said very 
frankly that their shop committee plan had increased 
production, but that the responsibility for the increase 
was due directly to the extra bonuses paid, these 
bonuses being a part of the plan. 

In an Eastern hardware factory the management 
feels that any increase in production is merely a by- 
product of the shop committee work, and that the bonus 
part of the plan is its most vital feature. 

In a letter written by the editor of a leading indus- 
trial magazine, we find him saying: “Thus far no facts 
have come under my observation that seem to me to 
be conclusive. Many claims have been made, but ! 
question if all of them can be substantiated. From a 


philosophic viewpoint, it does not seem to me that the 
purpose of the shop committee is to stimulate produc- 
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Its purpose is to organize the relationship be- 
en employer and the employee. Indirectly placing 
relationship on a proper basis will increase the 
iantity and improve the quality of production. But 
will never be possible to measure one in terms of the 
her. In fact, if the shop committee is installed with 
purpose of getting more product, I fear it will 
ever be a success.” 

On the other hand, one of our best-known personnel 

en from Columbus, Ohio, recently wrote something 

a magazine, of which he is an associate editor, to 

effect that if the shop committee was not intended 

increase production, it ceased to serve its intended 
purpose and should be disbanded. 

A man who has probably had more to do with shop 
ommittees than any other individual in the United 
States brings up two or three points for consideration: 

1. “If the shop committee, or whatever you choose 
to call it, has (probably) prevented strikes, it has 
ncreased productivity, provided, of course, it cannot 
be shown that productivity has been lessened by sheer 
‘laying down.’ If employment has been stabilized we 
can also assume that productivity has, in a sense, been 
increased. 

2. “The past year or so has not been a normal time, 
and many factors have entered into the situation which 
might very well have limited production, if not lessened 
it. One of these is the intangible factor of weariness 
which seems to have afflicted all of the people of all of 
the warring countries alike. 

3. “Are we sure that our records of production are 
so kept as to show the influence of such factor as the 
shop committee?” 

Now that last sentence sounds like “passing the 
buck” over to the management. In talking to the 
manager of a Philadelphia concern he was positive 
that his shop committee has stimulated production, by 
the organization of a booster’s committee within the 
shop committee. When asked if he could prove it and 
give the facts and figures, he definitely stated that the 
figures would be forthcoming in just one week. About 
ten days later a long letter from his personnel man 
was received saying that while they had been very posi- 
tive regarding the outcome of their figures at the start, 
they regretted to say that there was no positive proof 
that the shop committee had increased production. This 
was a case where the management did not have the 
records to really know what the shop committee was 
doing. 


The Scope of the Shop Committee 


A good deal can be said about the shop committee 
and the management in increasing production. One 
friend has said, “The successful achievement resulting 
from a shop committee can only be accomplished by the 
proper management of the shop committee organiza- 
tion. So the adoption of a shop committee merely 
shows an appreciation of the fact that the past man- 
agement has been wrong, and that a new management 
must be different.” 

Another friend says, “If there is to be still further 
democratization of industry, does it mean that those 
who have been selected for the managerial positions 
must be displaced by those who have not proven their 
ability, or likely to prove unsatisfactory in such posi- 
tions. 

“We believe that much of this shop committee 
talk is for effect. We do not believe that employees 
generally expect to have a voice in the management 
of the business; on the other hand, good business man- 
agement carries with it the closest possible working 
relations between the management and employees.” 

In describing the functions of a shop committee in 
Cleveland in one of the plants in that city, one indus- 
trial relations manager says: “We have a shop com- 
mittee of the employees’ congress functioning on pro- 
duction matters, but the committee can do no creative 
work. It can follow the production schedule and sug- 
gest that the next time perhaps it would be wise to 
put a certain part through in large lots, or it can 
suggest that we need a new type machine in order to 
improve production in the department, or it can in- 
vestigate into the cases of spoiled work, or it can help 
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in setting production standards and in teaching new 
men how to equal these standards. A shop committee 
can do all of these things, and then, if the management 
has not done its part of the job, the shop committee 
has been about as useful as a dog chasing his tail. 
Does the man at the machine control your purchases? 
Does he control your routings, or the engineering prob- 
lems and the broad general policy of just how each of 
your products shall be made in order to best equal the 
expected demand?” 

A factory starts an advertising campaign, little it 
knows what will be the results. When you start a shop 
committee you start an advertising campaign among 
your workers to upgrade the morale. Propaganda 
would be a better word. If you want your shop com- 
mittee to stimulate production, I believe that you must 
hook up directly to the work of the committee some 
definite financial incentives to the workers. This will 
create and instill the confidence of the workers in thei: 
committee. 


Stimulated Production a By-Product 


Stimulated production is a by-product, if you please, 
of the shop committee. Don’t start to get your shop 
committee to increase production. Let it do the work 
that has been laid out for it, then you will get in- 
creased production as a by-product. Have an honest- 
to-goodness shop committee, one that’s on the square, 
and don’t feel sore if you can’t see the point where 
it’s increasing production. Such work will come around. 
You don’t generally start to manufacture a by-product, 
certainly not; the by-product comes after you start 
the main product through the factory. 

Why do you build a big power department in your 
factory? To furnish power, of course. You use that 
power to drive your line shafts, make the current that 
turns your motors and a hundred and one things. 
But where do you get the heat for your factory build- 
ings these cold winter days? From your by-product, 
of course. It’s that exhaust steam that comes from 
the power plant that heats your factory buildings. It’s 
exhaust steam, but it’s mighty good steam, and it does 
good work. 

Then my personal opinion is that manufacturers 
with shop committees should start to get hold of that 
energy that comes off from the shop committee. It 
will be there just like the exhaust steam, and when 
they have time enough to pay attention to getting the 
pipe lines run out over the factory (by pipe lines I 
mean management lines), then your shop committee 
by-product will go rushing through those pipe lines of 
management. The by-product of the shop committee 
will be increased production along the pipe lines of 
efficient management. 





The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces open competitive examinations as follows: 
Assistant mechanical engineer (experimental ordnance) 
at $2000 a year; assistant appraisal engineer, $1800 to 
$3300 a year; appraisal engineer, $3600 to $4800 a 
year; senior structural engineer, grade 1, at $3000 to 
$4000 a year; grade 2, at $1800 to $2700 a year; senior 
mechanical engineer, grade 2, $1800 to $2700 a year; 
senior electrical engineer, grade 2, $1800 to $2700 a 
year; fuel engineer, $4200 a year; assistant fuel engi- 
neer, $1620 to $2160 a year. All of these examinations 
are by mail. Appointees at annual compensation of 
$2500 or less may be allowed the temporary increase 
granted by Congress of $20 a month. Applicants should 
apply for form 1312 for all positions except that of fuel 
engineer and assistant fuel engineer, which are covered 
by form 2118, stating the title of the examination de- 
sired, to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, or 
the secretary of the United States Civil Service Board 
at the nearest custom house. 


A load strain-gage test of the 150-ton revolving float- 
ing crane recently built for use in the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Virginia, was made by Louis J. Larson and 
Richard L. Templin, assistant engineer physicists, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Details of the test are given in 
Technologic Paper No. 151 of the bureau. 
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Size Comparison of New Bending Rolls 


A plate bending roll, capable of bending mild steel 


plate 34 in. thick and 35 ft. 6 in. long, has been in- 
stalled by the Petroleum Iron Works Co. of Ohio, 
Sharon, Pa. It was made by the Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Co., Philadelphia. The machine has a total 


weight of 160 tons. The top roll weighs 45 tons and 
has a diameter of 30 in. The two bottom rolls weigh 
22 tons each and measure 20 in. in diameter. The 
high speed and roll bearings are bronze bushed; all 


other bearings are babbitted. 

This is the fourth large 
featured in THE IRON AGE 
greatest distance between 


the Southwark 


bending machine 
year. That with the 
housings is the roll which 
company made for the Mare Island 
Navy Yard in California, which measured 37 ft. The 
top roll, here tied with a roll made by the 
Crucible Steel f diameter, 


piate 


this 


pictured, 
Co. of America for greatest 


each measuring 30 in. The Crucible Steel Co. roll was 


SEVERE STEEL SHORTAGE 


Canadian Consumers Suffer on Account of Slow 
Delivery of Supplies 


TORONTO, April The Canadian iron and steel 
trade can see no reflection in improved supplies of the 
increase in production claimed by the mills. There 
are a number of Canadian manufacturers now who 
ire } down to the hand-to-mouth proposition, and 
there are even cases where suspension of operations 
has taken place on account of inability to secure 
nateria Some e shipbuilding yards are in a 
) 1 \ I plate $ and shapes, other concerns of 
vari es are trouble with their power plants 
é np ible to secure the tubes to make 
! S epa | L is impossible to get a 

l ean 1D¢ fy | ro ) jobbers. 

\ f yime i mally l lere ct 

I of iemands yall Le S¢ that ne 
snip l nakes I appre il lif 
Situation 


Galvanized Sheets Very Scarce 


[wo very reliable warehousing firms made the pre 
liction to-day that the resale price of galvanized would 
irou in Ol} L6 pet vefore une summe Was 
VE | lemand for these sheets l nt. There 
+i vy sma nd large firms all over the country 
tna ) he i out ga inized material na 
he s ) cute There is pract cally only one 
onc ( la doing galvanizing for the ide 
il ountry la ale pe! led almos el reiy 
I | iS s mills for this materia 

T lajority oO ne s pment coml! n now ire 
re ren im milils oO rokxers ind thers $s abso 
1 4 ( inythin g approaching stability in the 
market quotations. As high as 12c. has been paid 
yy som if the jobbers, and of course the resale runs 
well over this. There is a feeling of intense opposi- 
tion to the premium operators, but that is as far as 
it gor Jobbers take the material in, set their price, 
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the heaviest in weight by 15 tons, weighing 60 tons. 
The Mare Island roll is guaranteed to handle the 
heaviest plates, measuring 1% in. thick. 

The following table points out size comparisons: 


Diwnensions of Recent bending R 


Maximum 





5 oe Diameter Weight | Thicknes Tot 
Maker and User S of Ro of Roll of Plate 
Housing 
Ft, lr lon to B 
Made by Crucible Steel Co 
of America The 1 
Age, Jan. 8, 1920 5 30 60 40-854 
Made by Kling Bros. En | 
neering Works, Chica 
for General Americar 
Tank Car Corporatior 
Kast Chicago The Iror 
Age, Feb. 12, 1920 341; lop ro 40 3¢ 
yy 
Bottom 
Made by Southwark Four 
dry & Machine ¢ Phila 
delphia for Mare Islar 
Navy Yard The Ir 
Age, March 18, 1920 ; lop ro Entire I'¢ 
0 tton machi 
LS witt 
motor 
47 
Made by Southwark Fou 
dry & Machine Co., Phila 
delphia, for the Petroleur 
Iron Works Co. of Ohi 
Sharon, Pa The Iror 15 
Age April 8, 1920 35 Top ri $4 
30; b 
roll ( 
*The Southwark Com, y reports that it is now building an even larger machine 


which will bend plate 40 ft 


and it is gone almost at once. The trade knows quite 
that it is paying a fancy figure for immediate 
delivery, but there is no other way out, and it pays 
most concerns to pay the high price rather than be 


forced to close their establishments, or parts of them. 


well 


Little Heard of Exchange 


In the machine tool market now one hears very little 
of the exchange situation as between United States 
and Canada. It has not worked against the sale of 
American machine tools in this country for the reason 
that Canadian builders secure considerable of their 
‘aw material from the United States, and on this they 
have had to pay the exchange, causing a corresponding 
increase in their selling The big problem 
facing the Canadian dealer in tools is to get 
thing that he can deliver to his prospect in anything 
time. The price, high as it is, still 
remains a secondary, not a dominating, factor in the 
situation. 

The only place where the price is making a dif- 
ference is in the buying policy of the supply and small 
tool departments. As the dealers stated to 
THE IRON AGE, “As a general thing we buy for about 
a year ahead, but just now we are running on three 
months’ terms. We some 
because it is impossible to keep our stocks full on such 
short buying, but we have adopted the policy of keep- 
down.” 

As a general thing, stocks all over Canada are low, 
no matter what field is taken. Jobbers in either iron, 
teel, machine tools, supplies, are not stocked up, 
neither are they buying for stock. There will be a 
t of material of almost everything in the above 
lines needed in this country for a good many months 
to come. 

The approach of May 1 is regarded in this district 
with some misgivings. The metal-working trades have 


prices. 


some- 


like reasonable 


one of 


miss business, of course, 


oo shealion 
Ing?” StLOCKS 


it 


asked for a conference with the employers, but so far 
nothing has been done to bring the two parties together. 
Structural steel workers are also after increases, and 
May Day strikes may have a considerable following 
this year. 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—In one way or another ac- pre 


Lifting Restrictions on Foreign Co 


Trading With Russia Will Probably Be 
mitted Soon Without Recognizing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment—Relation of Peace Resolution to Trade 


Per- 


Jusiness, and that ur 


carious 





mmerce 


less they take every 


seems likely to be taken before long lifting the 
war time restrictions on trading with other na 

It is confidently believed by’many persons in 
touch with the situation that trading with Russia 
e permitted within the next month. While this 
n will be taken technically by the State Depart- 
the final determination of the policy involved is 
in the hands of President Wilson. The President 
lictated the policy thus far with reference to rela- 
of the United States with Russia, and is expected 
tinue to do so regardless of what the recommer 


ns of officials of the State Department may be. 
inderstood on reliable authority that the State 
tment has recommended to the President that 
van be lifted on trade with Russia, but that the 


ed States continue to refuse 


. t Government. 


the 


recognition to 


The Soviet Government 


Problems of far reaching importance involving the 
have hindered the prompt resump- 
Officials of the State Depart- 
Soviet Government with dis 


Government 


} 
+ 


I ‘ade relations. 


generally view the 


ist, and, regardless of the fact that that Govern 
appears to be firmly entrenched in Russia, are 


tant to establish trade relations. It is not that 
Department officials are especially concerned 
he internal affairs of Russia so much as the fear 
Bolshevik influence will continue to spread through 

r countries, and have an 
fect in the United States. Even by permitting the 
trade relations without extending officia 


State 


; 


increasingly dangerous 


imption of 


yenition, it is feared that the Soviet Government, by 
ison of its ability to obtain needed raw materials 
manufactured commodities, will increase its 


ength and prestige. 
might 
i! al profit, It 18 
initted 


ted States for 


The mere fact that American 
extend their operations 
held, would not 


a possible spread of 


ness men with a 
compensate the 
Bolshevik in 


e 


rhe efforts of an organization recently formed by 


imber of American exporters for the avowed pur 


of forcing the Government to permit trade wit) 
Russia have not been well received by officials of 
er the State Department or the Department of 
nerce. Members of this organization make no 

ret of the fact that they have contracts executed 
the Martens’ Soviet agency in this country which 
good only in the event of ability to get export 
its. If the organization did not have this direct 


nancial interest, it would probably be making more 
iway. Unfortunately for the success of the mov: 

t the recognized organizations of business men, 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


tes, have shown a disposition to keep hands off. 
these organizations, while anxious 
lo everything to extend the foreign trade of Amer- 
exporters in a legitimate manner, appear to tak 

ew that because of the broader 
1 they will not the administration 
lift trade restrictions with 


uS oO] 


most of 


ions in 


at tnis 


quest 
press 


oO 


Russia. 
Precarious Business 


lhe agitation on the subject probably will tend to 
ten action. The net result, however, when trade 

lifted, will be that State Department 
not be as much in a mood to extend aid 
in diffi- 


Govern- 


tions are 
ils will 
vr + °° +} > T<> : oo ley 
<porters who may find themselves involved 
®s as would have otherwise been true. 
officials are firmly of the opinion that those who 


contracts with the Soviet Government are in a 


precaution they will find themselves a victim of Rus- 
sian the game. When that 
the State Department officials expect 
exporters will them and demand 
and because of their American 
citizenship. In lifting trade restrictions the State 
Department officials propose that American exporters 
shall be thoroughly warned that this Government as- 
and that they must trade at 


trickery at 


reached 


some stage of 
stage 15S 


tnat 


protection 


these come to 


assistance 


imes no responsibility, 


heir own risk 
It is the view of Government officials that the pos- 
lilities of trade relations with Russia are not as 
reat as those agitating the subject represent. While 
Russia has some gold, it is pointed out that a consid- 
erable part of was taken from the Roumanian gov 
ernment, and, in the opinion of some, is more or less 


j 


tainted. Furthermore, the transportation facilities are 
extremely bad, order to get Russia 
\mericans may find themselves compelled to do some 
thing to aid in restoring the railroads in that country. 
A hint of th given in a communication 
which been received by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Commerce. This communication contains 


and in goods to 


Situation 1S 
has just 


Domestic 


nformation furnished by Victor Kopp, agent of the 
Soviet Government at Berlin, to officials of the Ger 
man Government. Mr. Kopp is quoted as saying that 
difficulty would be found in exporting raw materials 
in large quantities, and that the aid of American or 
European purchasers in the way of furnishing loco- 


motives, cars, and parts of railroad equipment 
‘essary. Mr. Kopp spoke with special ref 
bringing out of Russia of flax, hemp, 
platinum, and which are available 


commodities of other countries. 


spare 
would be ne 
erence to the 
silver 


+3 
roid 


hides, 


for exchange yr 


Will 
While action 


present 


Not Recognize Soviet 


fting trade restrictions is likely, the 
is that no steps will be taken toward 
Soviet Government at any time 
immediate future. It seems likely to be a per 
manent policy of th administration to refuse 


prospect 
the recognition of the 


n the 


present 
recognition. 
United States 
official 
given in the 
deport Ludwig 
ought to present his 
dentials as Ambassador to the United States from the 
nment. The Department of has 
‘compiled a mass of that 
Martens is in reality a German, and that he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist party which advocated the over- 
the United States. Hear- 
leportation proceedings instituted by the 
f Justice held the Sec- 
who has authority over deportations. 


Confirmation of the belief that the 
resumption of 
Russian Government is 


Government has no thought of 


eliations W th the 
efforts of the Department of Justice to 
Martens, who has vainly cre 
Soviet Gover Justice 


evidence tending to show 


throw of the Government of 
the 


Department 


ngs on 


are being before 


° 


retary Oo Lab YT, 
Contracts with the Soviets 


the 
Soviet Gov- 
This 


situa- 


as to just what will be 
with the 
rnment in the event of Martens’ deportation. 


of tne the whole 


There is speculation 


fate of those holding 


contracts 


s one ymplications involving 


Secretary of Commerce Alexander, while desirous 
of doing eve rything possible to extend trade relations, 
of the President and the State 
Department before taking any steps with reference to 
the Russian situation. Such queries as come to the 
Department of Commerce relative to the Russian situ- 
ation are being referred to the State Department, with 
request for early information as to plans. It is under- 


Ss awalting tne action 
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stood to be the attitude of officials of the Department 
of Commerce that the prospects for trade with Russia 
are not as alluring as is represented by those who are 
urging the lifting of the present ban 

The 
with 
peace 


question of the resumption of trade relations 
involved in the of a 


The joint resolution, as 


Russia is also consideration 


resolution in Congress. 
prepared by Republican House leaders, declares the ex- 
istence of a state of peace, and makes 
termination of war legislation. Most of the numerous 
war loans expire either at the date of proclamation of 
peace by the President, or at a fixed period following 
such proclamation of peace. Under the House peace 
resolution the date on which the resolution becomes 
effective is fixed as the date of the proclamation of 
peace, and the pivotal date for determining the termi- 
nation of the various war statutes notwithstanding 
contrary pro\ in the respective laws. 


possible the 


isions 


The Peace Resolution 


Termination of the authority given in the trading- 
with-the-enemy-act automatically lifts 


trade with Such action would bring the same 


restrictions in 


Russia. 
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situation as the lifting of the trade restrictions by 
President. In neither instanecé would recognitior 
the Soviet Government necessarily follow. 

The Peace resolution contains a section dealing 
trade relations with Germany. Germany is requ 
to accept a state of peace within 45 days, and so 1 
the President. 

In the event of failure of Germany to send 
notification, the President is required to proclaim 


fact, and declare an economic boycott against G 
many. Under such conditions a trade with Germa 
or the extension of loans, or other assistance 
the United States, or by individuals in the U 


States, will be prohibited, except under license of 
President. A penalty section carrying a fine of $1 
000, or imprisonment for two years, is provided 
the enforcement of economic boycott. 

Failure of the President and Democrats follow 
his lead to support this resolution may make it 
possible to pass it over the President’s veto. Eve 
effort will be made by Republicans, however, to leap a 
hurdles in sight, and bring to an early end the prese: 
technical state of war. 0.F.S 


Influence of Cadmium on the Properties of Brass 


No Harm When Percentage Does Not Exceed 


One Per Cent—Effect of Various Percentages 


HE influence of cadmium on the well 

known investigator, Dr. Leon Guillet, is discussed in 
the December, 1919, issue of La Revue de Metallurgie. 
The work was carried out on two series of alloys, the 
first with 70 per cent copper and the second 60 per cent. 
There were also some alloys with about 55 per cent 
copper. In the first two the cadmium varied 
from nothing to 4 per cent. The metals used were elec- 
trolytic copper, zinc from Vieille-Montagne which was 
free from cadmium, and cadmium in small sticks which 
came from America. The analysis of the alloys ob- 
tained are given in Table 1. 


brass by 


series 


rable lnalys I t Se s of Alloy 
("oO t ZANE Cadi T Lead Iron 
* Pe he be Pe Per 
No ( Cent 7 or: (Cent 
1 4( t none trac { iC S uu 
2 HONE 795 0.17 aces race 0.07 
3 69.649 (O.08 0 4 traces traces 0.08 
4 ‘ 4 9 40 14 traces trac 0.06 
4 1 9 07 74 traces trac 0.07 
6 f \ 8.37 t traces trace O08 
{ 27 l r races trac 0.0 
§ NG 7 l ah races 0.34 ces 
lnalysis of Se 1 Se »f Alloys 
1 ) 0.26 tra trace 0.05 
° 51 10.16 0.15 traces traces 06.10 
3 H0O.18 ’ .4¢ trace t ice O ON 
. ~4ag y { i) j ices trace Hoos 
5 HOTS 8.7 1 { we race 0.08 
6 60.1 »Q 1 1 ¢ trace tra 0.08 
4 4 6] aR 1K 1.97 traces trace 0.08 
g 60.0 4 race 0.4 traces 
fnalysis of Th i Ne ¢ of 1llouvs 
1 2) 4 rie trace t i i 
= 1s trace u 
3 ( 9 46 64 race ( ] ! es 
4 { ‘ws f ‘ ra 14 1 
5 1.9 ‘ 0.46 trace 
All the mechanical tests were made under the fol- 
lowing conditions: On the cast metal, tests taken from 
four bars cast from a central head. Tensile tests on 
pieces 13.8 m.m. (0.543 in.) dia. and 100 m.m. (3.94 


in.) between punch marks. Shock tests on pieces 10x 


10 m.m. (0.39 in. x 39 in.) with a notch 1 x 1 m.m. 
round at the bottom broken with a rotating head. 
Hardness tests with a 10 m.m. ball, and pressure of 


1000 kg. While making each tensile test a diagram was 
taken, but in the majority of cases it was impossible 
to determine the elastic limit. In regard to contraction 


of area, this could only be measured in a few cases, at 
least in the first series of alloys, as the full length 
of the test piece was deformed and was very irregular 


in section. The test results of the first series are given 
in Table 2. 

These tests show that up to 0.74 per cent cadmium 
no property of the alloy is affected. With 1.67 per cent 
the tensile strength remains the same but the elonga 
tion is decidedly lower. Also the shock test results 
show a marked decrease. The metal has become brittle. 
With 1.92 per cent cadmium the tensile strength is 
very low, the elongation takes a big drop, and the test 
piece reduces in area locally instead of the whole 
length of the specimen. The reduction is also quite 
low, when the cadmium reaches 4.11 per cent, the ten 
sile strength is insignificant and there is no ductility. 
The shock test result is very low and the alloy is the 
hardest of the whole series. 


The microscopic examination of the series shows 
Table Results of Tests of the First Series 

Compositior Tensile Test Shock Hardness 

gE a | 
5 = a5 «= © os 9 
: 2 as sor of 2 @ a 2 
= 2, = os Se §& os = 3 
7, O N 0 ah fA, Ca, z <q A 7 
] 69 90 30.07 28450 9 17.0 double 5.30 47 
69.80 Gg 9 0.17 30580 63 16.8 double 5.40 46 
69.69 30.08 0.24 80580 7 17.5 double 5.35 46 

{1 69.94 29.40 0.49 28300 15 16.8 double 5.40 4 
0.11 9.07 0.74 29010 47 18.0 double 5.20 48 

b 69.83 8.37 1.67 27310 33 6.3 128° 4.95 54 
0.02 27.91 1.92 18510 7 «14.2 6.3 125 5.15 5 

S O87 7.91 4.11 5120 1.9 ~ 4.65 t 
that up to 0.74 per cent cadmium the structure is the 


normal one of brass. With 1.67 per cent the polished 
section shows trace of free cadmium, and this 
constituent increases as the percentage rises. It would 
seem then that cadmium only enters feebly into solid 
solution in the alpha constituent of yellow brass, and 
when the percentage increases beyond this amount it 
is found as free cadmium in the alloy. When this fre 
cadmium is present the tensile properties decrease, 
particularly the elongation and resistance to shock 
The test results of the second series are given in Tabl 
3, made under the same conditions as those for the first 
series. 

Up to 0.54 per cent cadmium the mechanical prope! 
ties are not changed. With 1.7 per cent there is noticed 
a slight lowering in the elongation and reduction, and 


some 








nerease in brittleness. With increasing cadmium 
juctility and resistance to shock steadily decrease. 
hardness is only slightly changed by the presence 


Table 3 Results of Tests of the Second Se es 
Composition Tensile Test Shock Hardness 
= ae 
= _= eo >, 4 = 
= * a 5 TS = a - 
~ ee ow a = oS = - - 
N > KK Wh BO Ge 7, < O 7 
10.26 19026 10 12.2 12 1] 1.2 
$0516 1 {S072 Ss 37.7 12.8 | 4 
s 39.2 0.40 17646 ts 19.7 13.1 1} ) 
39.34 0.54 48784 9 48.6 15. li { S 
IS. 72 1.07 $S7S4 be ,1.9 ’ 
3N8.15 1.67 {S358 Ss 1.3 ' bie } a \ 
IN.IS 1.97 47646 19 18 ' 
$N\7 } 4 4244 ; 


admium, but increases a little when the cadmiun 

ses 1 per cent. Microscopic examination of these 

tferent alloys confirms the previous correspondence 
ween the presence of free cadmium and decrease i 
value of the different mechanical properties. The 
ilts on the third sefies are given in Table 4. 

In this series, as in the others, the tensile strength 
not diminish until the cadmium percentage is very 


Even with 3.6 per cent cadmium the tensile 
} | / f /7 S } 7 ( 
( ! ‘ I ~ les Ss! H 
= ¢ eu 
= gc && Se » & £ 
2 7 Se ce = ! = 
s N 4 35 a om 7 < S 
20) 44.7 55469 20.0 30.7 13.1 132 25 130 
) 42.88 1.83 45655 6.0 128 31 1 3.2 130 
6.37 39.46 3.64 $5797 6.5 8.7 2.8 L7 3.45 11s 
4 1.14 88.0 7.26 19058 0.5 1.4 1.3 178 30 126 
4.95 9.22 17209 0.5 1.4 Le 198 0 1 


15,797 lb. per sq. in. On the other hand the ductility 
and brittleness are affected very quickly. Free cad- 
ium is found in all these alloys in fine filaments or 
more rarely in larger deposits. 
The general conclusions drawn are that 1 per cent 
‘cadmium need not be feared in regard to mechanical 
properties in 70 per cent and 60 per cent copper alloys. 
The first effect of cadmium is seen in the lessened re- 
sistance to shock. With a higher percentage the elon- 
gation suffers and speedily becomes very low. These 
changes in the mechanical properties correspond to the 
appearance of free cadmium, which is isolated in fila- 
nents that have a tendency to surround the crystals 
f metal. When the cadmium is very high the cadmium 
forms spherical agglomerations similar to those shown 
by lead in brass. It would seem that makers and users 
' brass have nothing to fear from cadmium when the 
percentage does not exceed 1 per cent, which percent- 
age is never reached in industrial alloys. G. B. W. 


\ new publication of the Bureau of Standards, 
Scientific Paper No. 361, “Magnetic Testing of 
Straight Rods in Intense Fields,” discusses previous 
xperiments on high inductions and describes a method 
vhich is suitable for measuring the magnetic proper- 
ties of fairly long rods of ferromagnetic materials, 
when magnetized in intense fields. Normal induction 
ata are compared with those obtained by the Burrows 
ethod and found to agree satisfactorily within the 
range of the latter. From the normal induction data, 
e intensity of magnetization and reluctivity are cal- 
ilated and discussed. 


teceivers of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. have 
etitioned the courts at Pittsburgh for permission to 
urchase 150 new passenger cars and other equipment 
an estimated cost of $2,000,000. 
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Application of Heat Treatment to Non- 
Ferrous Alloys 


Very little attention seems to have been paid to the 
possibilities of the heat treatment of non-ferrous 
metals and alloys. The subject is now receiving some 
notice. A paper, “The Extension of Heat Treatment 
Processes to the Non-Ferrous Alloys,” was presented 
recently before the Birmingham Metallurgical Society 
(England) by Dr. F. C. Thompson, Sheffield University. 
The author, according to an abstract in the London 
[ron and Coal Trades Review, said that leaving aside 
heat treatments of the nature of annealings after cold 
work, there was evidence that on the Continent and to 
a slight extent in America heat treatment analo- 
yous to that applied to steel was being applied to non- 
errous alloys, the Ruber bronze being a case in point. 
In Great Britain, so far as he was aware, little or noth- 


ng had been done Not all alloys were susceptible to 
ich treatment. Quenching of any of the cupro-nickel 
oys could not produce any variation in the constitu 
on, though it might result in the setting up internal 
tresses which might produce appreciable effects upon 
he mechanica properties 
In most alloys of two metals, such as the brasses, 
the complete solubility in all properties in the solid state 
uund with copper and nickel did not hold. The 70-30 
rass Was a typical example possessing a micrographi 


cally identical structure, both when hot and when cold. 
Such a brass, therefore, was not structurally affected by 
quenching and offered little or no scope for heat treat- 
ment. In Muntz metal, however, with 40 per cent of 
zine, the saturation limit of the alpha solution had been 
passed, and a new constituent, the beta solution, richer 
in zinc, had made its appearance. At higher tempera- 
tures—&800 deg. C.—a 60-40 brass no longer consisted 
of these two solutions, the alpha gradually dissolving in 
the beta and finally disappearing entirely. In such an 
alloy, therefore, they had conditions not dissimilar from 
those obtained in a steel, and by quenching 60-40 brass 
from 800 deg. C. it was possible to retain at ordinary 
temperature, again more or less completely, a structure 
normally stable only at a red heat. Quenching of 
Muntz metal from 830 deg. C. had resulted in an in- 
crease of the yield point of 29 per cent and of the max- 
imum stress of 12 per cent, while the elongation and 
reduction of area had fallen 41 and 33 per cent respec- 
tively. No very marked improvement was thus effected, 
but for certain purposes the increase of strength might 
be of distinct value. When 60-40 brass was quenched 
to give an all-beta structure, and subsequently tem- 
pered, the tensile properties appeared to revert more 
or less to the normal. Since, however, the alpha was 
precipitated in finer particles than those found in the 
normal condition, a closer structure could be obtained 
which possessed distinctly greater resistance to shock. 

A suggestion worthy of trial was that if a rod of the 

same material, before being cold rolled or drawn, was 
quenched from about 780 deg. C., it might be possible to 
draw it considerably further than was customary. The 
mechanical effects of quenching on the bronzes had been 
investigated by Guillet, and from his figures certain 
conclusions could be drawn. Alloys with less than 8 
per cent of tin were hardened slightly by quenching 
from temperatures of 400 to 600 deg. C., and elongation 
was raised quite appreciably. Since in such a bronze 
no structural change resulted from the quenching, the 
mprovement must be ascribed to the internal stresses. 
With more than 8 per cent of tin the maximum stress 
and the elongation were both raised when the quench- 
ing temperature was raised to about 500 deg. C. 

Of all the non-ferrous alloys the copper aluminum 
alloys offered the greatest scope for heat treatment, 
and on these most experimental work had been carried 
out. There were many non-ferrous alloys in which the 
possibilities were as great as in the steel. Britannia 
metal, for instance, could be considerably hardened by 
quenching it from temperatures just below the melting 
point. Rapid cooling hardened the white metal, and 
there was undoubtedly a critical point in the nickel sil- 
vers at about 300 deg. C., which rendered these alloys 
capable of modification according to the rate of cooling. 


gil 
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SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Immense Tonnage to Be Moved in Valley—Labor 
Questions Are Serious 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 6.—Though blast fur- 
nace and finishing mill schedules more closely approxi- 
mate normal than at any time this year, the problem 
of shipping output is a staggering one, toward the 
solution of which traffic departments of both producers 


and carriers are concentrating energies. Accumula- 
tion of finished product in the Mahoning Valley 
mounted to between 125,000 and 140,000 tons last 
week. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. reported the heaviest accu- 
mulation at any time during the past six months, 
22,500 tons of finished steel being “fon the ground,” at 
its district plants, awaiting shipment. Not only is a 
vast amount of capital tied up in this manner, but 
consumers are clamoring for material purchased 
months ago and held up by car shortage. This condi- 
tion is being emphasized in the sales policies of the 
independents, which are slow to make commitments. 


Negro Labor Unsatisfactory 


Usual spring restiveness of labor is makiny itself 
apparent. Because of inability to assemble crews, 
sheet production is being held Common labor 
is scarce despite the fact that the industries are pay- 
ing higher wages than ever before. Many laborers 
prefer to work in the open during the warm months 
of the year and are deserting the mills to hire with 
contractors, who are offering higher wages than the 
mill This is particularly true of colored labor, 
for the negro cannot resist the cal] of open weather. 
Since the war, negroes have been imported in large 
numbers from the South to take the places of foreign- 
ers who returned to their homes in Europe. As a rule, 
these negroes are unsatisfactory and indifferent work- 
men and the labor problem is becoming an increasing- 
ly pressing one. Many of the foreigners will never 
return to America, having accumulated enough money 
in this country to live comfortably in Europe the rest 
of their lives. For instance, a foreign-born worker in 
a district plant recently departed for Europe, with- 
drawing his savings from a local depository, which had 
mounted to $22,000. Savings accounts of $8,000 and 
$10,000 in the names of foreigners employed in the 
mills are common. 


back. 


seale. 


Heavy Cars Required 


Railroad traffic heads state that 3000 cars are re- 
quired to ship piled steel from the Valley. Embargoes 
on eastbound shipments are holding up much material, 
as well as car scarcity. A careful survey of unmoved 
steel shows that the tonnage of product manufactured, 
but not delivered, has substantially mounted in the 
past 10 days. 

All four of the East Youngstown stacks of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. are active and it was 
planned to blow in one of the idle Hubbard smelters 
early in the week. Four batteries of six by-product 
coke ovens, consisting of 51 units each, are in commis- 
Finishing schedules are being well sustained, 
on the whole, in all plants, though orders are still far 
ahead of production. 

Soaking pit employees of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. have been put on an 8-hr. basis. 

Blast furnace No. 4 of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Sharon, Pa., resumed March 31 after a four months 
shutdown. The top of the stack was damaged the last 
of November, 1919, by a slip, and was relined. It was 
ready for resumption Dec. 25, but coke dearth has 
forced it to remain inactive. 

Sharon works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. and the American Steel & Wire Co. are operating 
on a more normal basis. 


s10n. 


Buyers Visit Mills 


Urgent buyers are visiting the mills, on the lookout 
for any excess rollings which may be had for imme- 
diate delivery. Representatives of regular customers 
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are also making regular trips to the Valley, to kee, 
touch with production and with their allotments. 
ers continue to exercise more restraint than form 
and the mills are not disposed to make commitm 
in view of their sold-up condition and irregular t) 
conditions. In small lots, one-pass black sheets } 
been sold recently for 10c. 

Automobile makers are seeking, in some insta 
to place contracts for cold-rolled strip steel for fou 
quarter delivery, and are willing to book for 1921 
ment. 

Mills in this district are sold ahead four 
five months. On all business booked now for deliv: 
six months ahead, price is to be determined by 
market at that time. The leading strip steel mak: 
making large additions to capacity, which will be rea 
for production this year. 

March shipments of semi-finished material w: 
much better than chaotic traffic conditions indicated 
but were much below normal. Makers of sheet ba: 
both grades, and billets are out of the market for 
first half. 

In the Mahoning Valley, industrial concerns ha\ 
been given assurance by the banks that if they de 
to store coal during the summer against expected 
shortage next winter, they wil be accorded full fina 
cial assistance. 

Financing of coal 
recommended to the Federal Reserve Board by 
Council of National Defense. “The move to _ put 
the mines in full operation at this time is a good 
thing,’ states the president of a large producer. “It 
will do away with idleness in the mining district 
where the men have been compelled to remain idle 
probably half their time by the lack of cars. 

Valley steel companies use about 25,000 tons of coal 
a day, or 700,000 tons a month. A guaranteed winter 
supply of coal stored during the summer as iron ore 
is stored would therefore run to about 2,000,000 tons. 
This fuel, according to present indications, would cost 
well above $3 per ton. While bituminous coal has not 
been stored previously in this territory in heavy ton- 
nages, the practice is common at the head of the Lakes 


storage operations has 


Safety Congress Will Meet in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee was selected as the seat of the ninth an 
nual congress of the National Safety Council of Amer- 
ica at a conference between officials of the organiza 
tion and the Milwaukee Association of Commerce on 
March 27. The dates of the meeting were fixed upon 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, 1920. The National Safety Council 
was founded in 1913 -with 40 members, including a num- 
ber of leading employers in the metal trades and foun- 
ders’ industries of Milwaukee. The membership now 
embraces more than 15,000 factories and workshops, 
railroad, insurance companies, technical schools, gov 
ernmental agencies and other organizations employing 
an aggregate of more than 6,000,000 workers. Charles 
W. Price, formerly safety engineer Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, is general manager. Arrangements 
for the Milwaukee congress are in charge of the com- 
mittee on safety and sanitation of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce. Richard P. Tell, president and 
general manager National Brake & Electric Co., Mil 
waukee, is chairman; Walter C. Lindemann, vice-pres- 
ident A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., is vice-chair- 
man. 


Earnings of the Steel Co. of Canada 


Forecasts of an excellent year’s showing in 1919 
by the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, are borne 
out in the annual statement of the company. Gross 
profits for the year ended Dec. 31 last are shown in th 
exhibit at $4,000,940, as compared with $5,367,120 
in 1918. After all deductions, there remained for ap 


plication to the common stock of the company 2 bal- 
ance of, $1,927,430 last year, as compared with $1,975,- 
017 in 1918. The showing in this respect was equiva 
lent to 16.76 per cent on the $11,500,000 common stock 
of the company outstanding, as compared with 17.18 
per cent a year ago and 19.84 per cent in 1917. 
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FORD INVESTMENT PLAN 


Employees Encouraged to Be Thrifty by Invest- 
ing in Stock 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, recently established 
an investment plan for its employees under which its 
workers are encouraged to be thrifty by being per- 
mitted to invest a portion of their income in certificates 
issued by the company and bearing a guaranteed rate 
of 6 per cent interest. An increase of the rate above 
6 per cent will be made semi-annually if the earn- 
ings of the company permit, the additional rate be- 
ing fixed by the board of directors. The certificates 
ire issued in the names of employees in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1000 and are non-negotiable and 
non-assignable. Only persons in actual service of the 
company are permitted to buy or hold the certificates. 

Employees are permitted to make deposits up to 
one-third of their pay toward the purchase of certifi- 
cates. These deposits may be made within three days 
after the pay has been received. In addition to using 
one-third of their pay in buying certificates, employees 
may also use for this purpose, the entire amount of 
bonuses received, provided the bonus money is deposited 
within five days after receipt. Deposits made toward 
the payment of certificates draw interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum, compounded semi-annually. 
The rules specifically provide that in no case will 
money withdrawn by an employee from a bank account 
be accepted in payment, either in whole or in part, for 
an investment certificate, as these certificates must be 
paid for entirely out of pay and bonus. 

The company reserves the right to require 30 days’ 
notice in writing of an intention of an employee to 
demand payment of certificates. Subject to this res- 
ervation an employee may, at any time, turn in his 
certificates and secure the full face value for them 
together with interest due thereon at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. In case of the death of an employee, 
the certificates become payable at once to his personal 
representative, in cash plus accrued interest. How- 
ever, certificates standing in the name of a deceased 
employee may, at the discretion of the directors of the 
company, be held as an investment and draw the reg- 
ular interest and additional payments for the benefit 
of his dependents. The directors reserve the right to 
redeem the investment certificates for cash at any time 
and also the right to issue in place of the certificates 
another form of security more advantageous to the 
employee, or to convert outstanding certificates in a 
similar manner. In any event, however, the employee 
retains the option to receive cash for any sums paid 
by him on certificates. 

The investment plan is an extension to the com- 
pany’s general policy of allowing its employees to par- 
ticipate in its prosperity, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of its profit-sharing plan in 1914 and, in addition, 
a cash bonus plan that was placed in effect Jan. 1. 


In the Field of Labor 


The Springfield, Mass., Lodge No. 214, International 
Association of Machinists, with a membership of 2500, 
or less than 50 per cent of the qualified machinists in 
that city, is to try to stabilize the trade by the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage scale. The effort will not 
be made, however, until after a membership drive in 
April. Under the proposed plan, toolmakers, who now 
receive a minimum of 60c. per hour, are to receive a 
minimum of 90c.; machinists, who receive 60c. to 75c. 
per hour, will get 80c.; specialists, now receiving 50c. 
to 60c. per hour, will have 70c., while machinists’ help- 
ers will be raised from 40c. to 55c., to 60c. per hour. 
Specialists’ piece work will be undisturbed. Armory 
lodge of machinists, whose wage scale comes under Gov- 
ernment jurisdiction, and the lodge of railroad machin- 
ists have nothing to do with the new proposal. 

The Massachusetts Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation has offered its services in an effort to effect a 
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settlement of a wage dispute existing at the plant of 
the Bay State Foundry Co., Westfield, Mass., where em- 
ployees are on strike. The board has not been called 
upon to act, however. 


In carrying out its housing plan, the Inland Steel 
Co., has let its first contract to the W. Adams Co., 
Chicago, for 200 houses at Indiana Harbor, Ind. The 
housing corporation is capitalized at $2,000,000. The 
houses will be sold to the company’s employees at cost. 
Part of the addition set aside for the community has 
been reserved for a park. 


The Louisville Cement Co., which has a large plant 
at Speed, Ind., sometime ago established a community 
building there, with a frontage of 160 feet. It has 
been so successful that an enlargement is planned. The 
company provides the buildings, pays all expenses and 
permits a committee of employees to manage the in- 
stitution, making nominal charges in certain cases, 
such as 5c. for the movies and 2c. a cue for billiards and 
pool. The money may be used in any way desired by 
the committee for the benefit of the place. The com- 
pany is building several houses near the community 
center and is paying half the cost of a consolidated 
school building. 


Legislation for the creation of an industria! court 
to settle controversies between employers and em- 
ployees in any business or vocation will be possible 
in Nebraska if a constitutional provision is adopted by 
the voters in a special election on Sept. 21. The pro- 
posed court would also have power to enforce laws 
against “unfair business practices and unconscionable 
gains affecting the public welfare.” Appeal to the 
State Supreme Court from the commission’s final or- 
ders is provided. 


Employees of the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, have purchased 15,000 suits of clothing from the 
British Government. The suits are a surplus of a sup- 
ply manufactured for Great Britain’s demobilized sol- 
diers. The price per suit will be about $18 and the 
Harvester company will advance the cost, about $250,- 
000, reimbursing itself through deductions from the 
wages of employees. 


The Indiana Homes Co., a subsidiary of the Inland 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., has let contracts for 
the construction of 200 houses to be sold at cost to em- 
ployees. The site is near Washington Park and One 
Hundred Forty-fifth Street. A total of 2000 buildings 
is said to be contemplated. The first group of houses 
will be ready next fall after underground and surface 
improvements have been completed. 


Employees of the American Bridge Co., Ambridge, 
Pa., and also of other manufacturing plants in that 


district, are trying to combat the high cost of living 


by forming cooperative clubs to buy food and supplies 
of other kinds in quantities, thus securing lowest prices 
possible. 


Foundries in the Pittsburgh district that operate on 
the closed shop plan are now paying molders on the 
basis of 93%c. per hour for an 8-hr. day or $7.50 per 
8-hr. day, with double time for Sunday and holidays. 
Among the prominent foundries in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict that operate the closed shop are the Pittsburgh 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Co., Stroh Steel 
Hardening Process Co., Edgewater Steel Co. and the 
Springfield Foundry Co. 


An analysis of the initial operation of the savings 
bank thrift plan of the Worcester, Mass., works of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. shows that 1312 out 
of the 6500 workers have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, representing an annual saving of $262,- 
233. The average sum per worker subtracted from 
the weekly wage and deposited for the employee in a 
savings bank is $3.99. At the North works, where the 
office is situated, 454 employees will save an average 
of $4.15 a week; at the larger South works 774 em- 
ployees will average $4 a week, and at the small Cen- 
tral works 84 employees will average $3.01. 
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Power Hammer for Pulverizing Pig Iron 
Samples 


A Fairbanks power hammer equipped with pulver- 
izer and designed for use in chemical laboratories for 
pulverizing pig iron samples for analytic purposes is 
a recent product of the United Hammer Co., Oliver 
Building, Boston. The hammer is explained as a time 
and labor saving device which will reduce %-in. to 
%-in. cubes in 2 to 3 min. so that particles are fine 
enough to pass through an 80 mesh sieve. In addition 
to these savings it is 
pointed out that a more 
uniform result is obtained 
than by the ordinary hand 
methods. 

The machine is built in 
two types, belt-driven and 
arranged for motor-drive 
in one size only, having a 
100 lb. weight of ram with 
2-in. mortar and pestle. It 
is operated by a_ foot 
treadle at the base of the 
machine, or by a special 
starting device as shown 
in the accompanying illus 
The hammer is 
rated to strike an approxi 
of 600 lb. when 
running at 500 r.p.m. 

It is emphasized that 
the hammer is 


tration. 
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Causes of Economic Troubles 


“If people would study and criticise themselves more 
and their Government less, we would get along faster 
out of our economic difficulties,” A. E. Adams, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank and Dollar Savings 
& Trust Co. and director of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, told members of the 
Youngstown District Engineers’ Club, at their monthly 
meeting March 30. 

“Unless some very 
correct 


vigorous measures are taken to 
misunderstandings in this country, 
such as in the matter of profiteering, complaints against 
which are groundless in 99 cases out of a hundred, we 
will suffer a business depression. It is the duty of 
the Government to quit catering to what the people 
want,” continued Mr. Adams. 

“Prices cannot decline sharply except through busi- 
ness depressions, and then not for long, because these 
are governed by the amount of credits outstanding. In- 
dividual business concerns will aid in the return to 
normal by liquidating their debts, but not until gov- 
ernments start to liquidate in a big way, will the 
movement to world deflation really begin. 

“The world has not yet recovered from war hys- 
teria During the war we were all subjected to an 
emotional tensity. The armistice meant an emotional 
rebound. We relaxed, swinging away from all re- 
straint and discipline. Everyone wanted to have a 
good time. Those who had been toiling unremittingly 
during the strain of the war period felt that they de 
served a vacation. The strikes of last fall were not 
based on reason; pure emotional reaction was behind 
them. We thus lost a sense of duty and obligation 
that works inevitably toward poverty and increased 
cost of living.” 


existing 


Mr. Adams said that one cause for our present state 
of mind is the automobile. “Within a very few years,” 
he said, “the motor car industry has directed from 
other industrial channels 10 per cent of the productive 
energy of the nation. You cannot take away produc- 
tive energy from the channels of industrial necessities 
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and divert it into the production of what inight be 
termed ‘luxuries,’ without feeling the effects of 
economically.” 


+ 
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Public Representation in Wage Adjustment 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—An early opportunity wil! 
be offered for a test of the wage adjustment plan of 
the new transportation act, under which the public j 
given equal representation with the carriers and em 
ployees on an arbitration board. Reference of th 
pending railway wage disputes to the new Railroad 
Labor Board has come sooner than was expected, al 
though it was believed that such action would be take) 
before long. 

Many persons who have been following the con 
troversy have welcomed the split between the com 
miteee and the carriers and employees which occurred 
during the past week. 

The railway unions have all the time been averse 
to settlement of their differences before a board on 
which the public has representation, and have been 
anxious that they should reach an agreement at joint 
conferences with the carriers. E. T. Whiter, chairman 
of the Railway Executives’ Conference Committee, i: 
announcing that his committee would not continue the 
conference longer, said that the railroads could not 
assume responsibility of adding a billion dollars to the 
transportation, which must 
the public, without the full 
consent of the public. 

The labor union chiefs expressed regret at the ac 
tion, and insisted that the carriers should have made 
more of an effort to reach a settlement without refer 
ence to the tripartite board. 

President Wilson is expected to announce the ap 
pointment of members of the new Railroad Labor 
Board in the near future. Under the new transporta- 
tion act, he must submit nominations to the Senate 
for three members representing the carriers, three rep- 
resenting employees, and three representing the 
public. 

Names have already been submitted to him by 
carriers and employees, from whom he must make his 
selections. The President is not restricted as to the 
selection of the representatives of the public. 


costs of necessarily be 


borne by knowledge and 


Daily Pay Day at Burroughs Plant 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, has 
adopted a daily pay day plan to avoid the congestions 
that took place at its pay stations every Saturday, an. 
which had become more pronounced with the large 
expansion of the plant and the increased number of 
workmen. Under the plan the piece and hourly em- 
ployees of certain departments are paid on one night 
and other departments on other nights during the five 
full working days of the week. The employees line 
up according to their departments and clock numbers 
as they did under the old plan and all are paid in six 
or seven minutes as compared with thirty minutes, 
the time that some men were compelled to stand in line 
under the old plan. 

Four portable pay stations have been erected and 
are moved to locations where they are most convenien! 
to the departments that are being paid. The men are 
paid when they quit work at 5 p. m., so that at quitting 
time Saturday noon they can leave for their homes 
without delay. Night workers can fall in line with the 
day men at 5 p. m. or get their pay up to 5:30 p. m. on 
their regular nights before starting to work. Salaries 
are paid on Saturday as heretofore. One advantag’ 
of the new plan is that only six days’ pay is kept back 
to give the paymaster’s: department time to make up 
the pay rolls. Under the old plan eight days’ pay was 
held back. 

Plans are being made by the Government to en 
large the facilities at Camp Holabird, Baltimore. 


About 30 acres of land have been acquired adjoining 
the present camp and it is announced that additional 
machine shops will be constructed. One of the largest 
automobile repair shops in the country is maintained 
at the camp. 
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Lorraine Steel Works in French Hands 
1024) 


(Continued from page 


to France during the period which must elapse 
the French works can attain their normal pro- 





france’s Future in Steel—Selling Comptoirs 


erything points to a brilliant future for the 
h iron and steel industry as a result of the ac- 
on of Lorraine. During his recent visit to the 
ed States as head of the French Economic Mis- 
M. Schnieder, director of the important Creusot 
took oceasion to lay stress on this fact and his 
nee in the great réle which France will play 
this line is reflected by other French leaders in 
ndustry. The significance of the conspicuous part 
must assume in the rehabilitation of French in 
ry is clearly apparent, and the tendency is toward 
iter collaboration and closer amalgamation of the 
and steel interests. 
fhe products of the Lorraine region have until 
ly been sold by large comptoirs, or selling com- 
es, in Paris, the foundry pig iron being handled 
the Groupement des Fondeurs Sinistrés, and the 
tly finished and finished products in ste by the 


Groupement des Sinistrés du Nord et de l’Est. These 
ng companies are composed of members whose 
in the North and East of France were de- 


ved or damaged as a result of the German inva 
_ to whom the Government has, as a measure of 
pensation for their losses, given permission to 
lle the output of the former German works in 
raine. Inasmuch as the work of liquidating these 
yperties has now been: completed and their control 
turned over to the purchasing companies, the above 
oupements have ceased taking orders and have them- 
entered into liquidation. Future orders for 
export of iron and steel from the Lorraine plants will 
handled, according to the class of products, by the 
iptoir des Fontes Hematites, 7 rue de Berry; the 
ptoir Siderurgique de France, 164 Faubourg St 
or the Comptoir des Toles et Larges-Plats, 19 
le Balzac all of Paris. These three organizations 
rise practically all the most important 
metallurgical plants, controlling the great bulk 
ind steel exports from France. 


eives 


}] re: 


French 


German Iron and Steel Production 


been a subject of comment that for some tim 
ties have appeared of the German iron and 
itput which were resumed monthly soon after 


tice. The following from the London /ro 


f March 18 is of interest in this connection: 
thlv statistics of iron and stee product 
were published by. the Associatior f Germar 

Steel Manufacturers in November 0 
figures for the month of October, 1919 Sir 
stics have DI red ] ] 
reasons for the suppres 
~ ‘ scribe it to the fear of giving the wor 
1 - 3 profits i 
V ght indu 
l ha tl oboije 
ting 1 £ at 1 gz n 
D he ground that tl 
it} nd the deliy figures ow that ex- 
Fir ly t thought that the manu 
effort o fig! he govern! t I for 
i l 12 the ( i ist 4 
for! on possib At the 
ist autumn can only be guessed at Labor 
re settled, strikes have been frequé 
lu is suffering acutely from lack of coa 
has probably been a decline of output, thoug 
considerable. The German Steel Works Union 


further two months, a measure 
\ effect, 
works have for a long time past considered them- 


The government's proposal to 


onged for a 


have much because some of the most 


ree from the union. 


f-governing bodies for the iron and other industries 
ng with violent opposition by the manufacturers. 
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Harvard Engineering School Inaugurates Indus- 
trial Co-operation 


Co-operation with industries will be added to the 
curriculum of the Harvard Engineering School begin- 
ning June of this year. This is the plan that has been 
successfully carried out by the University of Cincinnati 
under Dean Schneider and the University of Pitts- 


burgh under Dean Bishop. Although in the past 
large numbers of engineering students have found 


employment in industry during summer vacations, the 
work has seldom been adapted to the special needs of 
the student and was not supervised. Under the new 
program, the first two years of the course will be sub- 
stantially the same as in other schools. The combined 
engineering work in industry will begin 
with the sophomore year and continue until the senior 
year. During these 16 months, the class, divided into 
two sections, will alternate between study and indus- 
trial experience in two-month periods with one vaca- 
tion, which may be used by the student for further in- 
dustrial work. Thus, in the regular courses there 
will be eight months of study and six months of prac- 
tical experience, or if the student so elects, eight 
months of each. 

The industrial co-operation will be under the super- 
vision of a director, who will arrange to place each 
student in a place to gain proper experience’ These 
student workers will receive the same rate of pay as 
the regular workmen doing similar work and will be 
treated as the other employees, except that the director 
will have access to them to arrange the character of 
their work and meet small groups to discuss their 
problems. Each student will be questioned as to the 
type of work he is doing, the processes he is carrying 
out and the whole system of management of the factory 
and other technical details that he may have oppor- 
tunity to observe. Although the plan is optional, it 
is expected that it will be selected by practically all 
students of the engineering school and probably by 
graduates in arts and sciences who enter engineering 
in the third year. 


and 


stoned 
study 


Little Merchant Iron Being Made in the Valley 


The Yqungstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, announces the installation of a pig casting ma- 
chine at its Hubbard, Trumbull county blast furnaces, 
which will mark the end of casting on the floor at the 
Hubbard plant. Pig casting machines are in general 
operation in the district. In the Mahoning Valley at 
present, pig iron output for the market is at a low 
ebb, except by merchant stacks, for in nearly all plants 
the hot metal is going in ladle cars directly from the 
stacks to conversion departments. As production of 
hot metal is below requirements of finishing mills, com- 
paratively little pig is being cast by the steel com- 
panies. 

It is understood, however, that the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. intends to put two of its stacks on a mer- 
chant production basis, turning out basic pig iron for 
sale in the onen market. 

The 500-ton stack of 
Cleveland, is the only 
the Valley. 


the Struthers Furnace Co, 
strictly merchant furnace in 


An order has been placed for ship plates in Canada 
by the British firm of Armstrong-Whitworth. The 
original quantity wanted by the English shipbuilding 
concern was 20,000 tons, but it was found impossible 
to supply the entire amount from the Sydney, N. S., 
mill of the Dominion Steel Corporation, on account of 
the pressure of other business, notably the plates be- 
ing supplied under contract for the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which amounts to 50,000 tons per year and will 
be increased to 75,000 tons. The mill at Sydney has 
a capacity of 100,000 tons of plates per year. 


John R. Hogan, 237 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia, iron and steel merchant, has filed plans for « 
two-story warehouse, 150 x 365 ft., at Madison and 
Cedar streets. The estimated cost is $163,000. 
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i , Stcre 1 ance is predicted in some quarters, it 
conservative policy will prevail, so 


increase unduly the cost of making pig ir 


] allt _ , » 
to invite further Government interference 
\ ) yu } ne st ) ne ol a ' 
of the coke operators feel that they have 
) ( Te ] I . . 
estricted more than the manufacturers o 
) 
} ne rere aig i ] . 4 ° ° . 
; ind steel products, and that now it is their 
enc ray i ) ted l ! our s ; <s gst ‘ lh 
, to make liberal profits; but they will injure 
\ ostow corre nael { S week tna one . 43 . . 
selves in the long run by advancing pric: 
) 0} ( in r¢ DiV OI coal, ayn 
. ees unjustified levels. 
nas been e dau I past x mnths to op 
erate much more regularly than other companies; 
1 this company intends to follow the policy of 


storing coal to a larger extent, while ether pro ‘Ot6el Production in 1019 


duce} yf steel are preparing to have on hand On the basis of the official pig iron product 
re r tonnages than in past years. The _ statistics recently returned it seems probable that 
banks also are offering a helping hand and it the production of steel ingots and castings in 19 


seems likely that all practical difficulties will be was a trifle over 34,000,000 gross tons, or some 
vercome. what more than has been assumed by those 


If this policy of storing coal during the sum used old factors in estimating steel prod 
mer is generally followed, the miners will be from pig iron production. 


le to work with greater regularity No one There have been two departures from old } 
doubt the justice of their complaint that they tions between pig iron and steel. One depart 
re ympelled to be idle too large a part of the is the failure of foundry pig iron production 


f +] 


. ] ; { 
r, and tne morale ol 


the working force will be ncrease in proportion to the total pig iron produ 
etter if the work is distributed throughout th tion, while the other is that the proportio: 
the total income of the workers i scrap used in basic open-hearth steel manufa 


increased. In order, however, 1 nsure has increased. As to the relation between 


‘ ¢ I the n e nt t will be neces dry pig iron and total pig iron, or, practl 
iggested in these colum1 last week, peaking, the relation between foundry iron 
ence publi licials and the public in ger steel making iron, a simple illustration 
eral to do their part V1} and storing al production of foundry pig iron was 5,220,834: 
I ( Co-0 Ist be 1913 and 5,145,260 tons in 1918, show 
esired resu tual decrease, while the total production 
‘ke situation ! e encour ron increased from 30,966,152 tons in 1913 
yng time he Al 004,644 tons in 1918, or by 26 per cent. One 
r enter ne p attribute that departure to the war, whic! 
nd there see { for steel products much more than for iro 
¢ n but 1919 did not right matters, since 
‘iou ection to it. | vear the production of foundry iron wi 
‘ ( i few TE cent les than it would have been if the 
elsewhere, and tion shown in 1918 had obtained. One 
Kal i I acl rther than 1913, in fact, and find 
: juite while the proportion of foundr 
K ( ! ndusti to total pig iron has been decreasing. Pro 
torily parison can only be made, of course, | 
{ ly it tant question pen account of malleable iron als 
re rd the price, and while n ad As to the relation between basic pig 
ly lace nd further basic steel, the steel exceeded the pig iron 
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ent in 1913, but by 74.2 per cent in 1918. 


reciprocals, or the proportion of pig iron to 


were 61.7 per cent for 1913 and 57.5 per cen 


+ 


1918. Practice, of course, was not uniform 
various steel works, some works using di 


urnace metal with relatively little scrap, 


tners cold pig with lars ( rap perce tawe 
point is that an unusual proportion 
ised in 1918 ! dusty 
How this may be in the futur 
but it seems safe t ide tl 
ly as large proportions of rap we 
n 1919 as in 1918. The difference 1} yas 
roduction in 1919, according to wheth« 
3 or the 1918 proportion with pig i 


uld he about L.SOO,000 ton 
ry 1919 production of Bessemer and low 
rus pig iron was 9,975,934 tons. In 191% 
e total production of Bessemer and of acid open 


arth steel ingots and castings was 87.4 per cent 
the production of Bessemer and low-phos 
rus pig iron. Applying the same ratio to the 
119 pig iron production, the output of Bessemer 

1 of acid open-hearth steel last year appears 

have been about 8,700,000 tons. 

The 1919 production of basic pig iron was 14, 
{94,131 tons, and applying to this the ratio that 
btained in 1918 the output of basic open-hearth 
teel ingots and castings would appear to have 
been about 25,200,000 tons. Allowing 350,000 tons 
of other descriptions of steel, the total output of 
steel ingots and castings in 1919 would seem to 
have been about 34,250,000 tons. If the produc 
tion of basic steel had been in the lower propor 
tion obtaining in 1913 the total steel would be 
nly about 32,500,000 tons. This, 
quite improbable. 

Whatever may have been the precise relations 
between pig iron production and steel production 
n 1919, it is evident that the Steel Corporation’s 
output of steel was a much larger proportion of 


the country’s total production than in the previous 


however, is 


ear. The corporation’s production of steel in 
gots decreased by only 12 per cent from 1918 to 
1919. If the whole country’s production had de 
reased only by that amount the 1919 production 
vould have been 38,000,000 tons of steel ingots 

d castings, which of course it was not. 
If the production of steel ingots and casting 
vas in the neighborhood of 34,250,000 


computed above by using the 1918 ratio 


iron and steel, the Steel Corporation’ 


portion of the total output would be precis 
( ts production, all in ngots, veiling We 
0,573 tons. The annual report just issued give 
tion in 1919 in general as 74.5 per 
rom which it may be taken tl 
est tes ngot cit 
) t It is probabl ever, tl 
] tak SY i el! I view 
( iti actual te ul ! 
l I ns 1 ) sh Vv WV ne I 
Be , 
( plish. 
tural steel has been an important facto! 


post-war export trade While the total of 
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these exports in 1919 was not as large as in 1913, 


urally quite in excess of the movement 


The 360,780 tons of last year com- 


pares with 403,260 tons in 1918 and with 294,150 
ons in 1917 Noteworthy features of these ex 
ports ha been the increased consumption by 
France and Japan and the falling off in shipments 
Canada In 1919 France was credited with 
79,660 tol! aga ST | t none betore the war 
sma quantities in war time Canada in 1913 

k 275,180 t structural steel from this 
untry, it ! JV,VVUU tons 1 L919. In 1913 
S980 tons w: t to Japan, but in 1919 the 

il rose to 49,920 tor nd the January, 1920 
yment ere tne 7 ‘ LOO,000 tons per 

r. China, wl took only 2100 tons in 1917 
credited with 6030 tons of the 1919 exports 
while shipment the Philippine Islands were 
9060 tons last vear, aga t only 1020 tons in 1917 


The Role of Chromium 


Of the major ng metals, which in recent 


+ 


years have become necessat » metallurgical and 
engineering progress, chromium plays the most 
important role. This is true not only in steel 
making but also in the manufacture of other al 
loys. The importance of chromium has been 
greatly enhanced as result of the war. 

In the previous years the use of chromium 
in the steel industry was largely confined to the 
regular chrome-nickel and chrome-vanadium steels 
and similar combinations. It also figured as a 
forgings and par 


ticularly castings, in addition to its use in stellite 


simple alloying element in 


in which it plays an important part. In recent 
years the automobile and tractor industries have 
increased their demand for chromium-bearing 
steels to a marked degree. Chromium not only in- 
creases the elastic ratio in such steels but when it 
is combined with vanadium the anti-fatigue values 
are decidedly augmented. In this connection 
mention should also be made of the important role 
of chromium in high speed steels, the demand for 
which during the war exceeded all records 


Among the more recent alloys employing chro 


mium are those entering into stainless steel and 
permanent magnet steel. The former, a mod 
erately high irbo eel containing about 14 per 
cent of chro m, | airead yained prominence 
n the Ry } tley ndustry before the war 
Latterly it ise hi xpanded phenomenally ir 
Great Brit ne 1 understood about 200 
tons per month is passing directly into cutlery. h 
t} count) n various impediments 

rapid itrodu n into the hardware 
trade More te gy st however, is the use 
of stainle steel in exhaust valves for air-coolec 
gas engil low i the close of the war, it was 
being ust e engines very successfull: 


because resistance to heat 


and other pl ‘ and the prospect for its use 
n alr-¢ led tomobile engines is already bright 
Because of the high price and scarcity of tungsten 


early in the war, a new steel, using chromium in 
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place of tungsten, was developed which to-day has 
a wide and efficient permanent magnets. 
Mention should be made, also, of ni-chrome and 


use in 


other special alloys, which are playing an impor- 
tant part in industrial progress. 

the part of the 
chromium used in producing most of the products 


Before war a large ferro- 


named above was foreign made. During the war 
there were practically no imports after early 1915. 
To-day, while considerable is again coming from 
other countries the American product is predomi- 
nant. There are now seven domestic producers 
of ferrochromium, several of 
the 
cial scale is due to the electric furnace, while the 
efficiency of chromium as of other metals in alloy 
steel is largely a product of latter-day progress in 
treatment. 


them being devel- 


oped by war. Their existence on a commer- 


heat 


Freer Working of Patents 


American inventors are discussing the radical 
innovation in patent practice known as “licenses 
of right,” which is contained in the new British 
patent act. Their interest centers on two consid- 
erations, the one the possibilities of the idea as 
applied to the patent laws of the United States, 
the other its upon American inventions 
within the United Kingdom. While the first im- 
pression is, on the whole, favorable, it remains to 
the 


effects 


in practice. 
to the 
patent 
application be 
discretionary 


be seen how idea will work out 
Briefly, the inventor may apply 
troller of patents to have his 
u, right,” and if the 
comptroller having 
any time entitled to a 


license to manufacture under the patent, and if 


comp- 
indorsed, 
licenses of 
the 


any 


granted 
power person is at 
the parties to the license cannot agree upon terms 
In other 
inventor places his invention on the 
the the patent 
presumed to that he is 
Others will work his invention, or 
the work 
is presumed to have com- 


they shall be fixed by the comptroller. 
words the 
market office, 


through agency of 


which is see properly) 
recompensed. 
rate others 
the 


plied with the compulsory working clause, after 
7 


at any are given right to 


t; hence patent 


he period of four years, beyond which the pat- 
entee’s rights would otherwise be in jeopardy. It 
is further provided that in an action for infringe- 
ment of a patent indorsed “licenses of right,” if 
the take a 
license the plaintiff is not entitled to an injunc- 
tion, and the amount of 
limited; also, that the licensee may call upon the 


defendant is ready and willing to 


damages recoverable is 
patentee to take proceedings to prevent infringe- 
the patent, 


ment of and if the patentee refuses 
may institute proceedings himself, making the pat- 
entee a defendant, which does not, however, ren- 
ler the patentee liable to any expense unless he 
ictually takes part in the proceedings. 

The effect of a similar proviso in the American 
patent law might be of very great importan: 
it is argued. The inventor would have opened to 
him an easy means of marketing his invention, 
if it were worth marketing, and especially would 


this mean a great deal to the inventor having 
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small financial resources. Let us suppose that 
inventor had a radical improvement on a qu 
change gear mechanism used in machine to 
Instead of personally soliciting the builder 
the hope that some one concern would take 
his idea and develop it on a large scale, on a 
alty basis, or would pay a large sum outright 

an exclusive assignment of the patent, the 
ventor could have the “licenses of right’ 
dorsement affixed to his patent papers. T!} 
would call the attention of all interested to 
fact that any one or all of them might have t} 
privilege of securing the use of the inventio: 
In this way the inventor’s market would be broad 
ened and the money reward of his genius might 
be greater than if he had dealt with a singl 
corporation. The invention might be a proces 
or an appliance used in making steel, or applica 
ble to one of a hundred other uses so broad in 
scope that it could be taken up profitably by al! 
manufacturers in the particular field. In this way, 
it is argued, the world would be the better served. 

The application of the principle might also 
be made with economic gain to another and very 
large class of inventions, comprising devices com 
plete within themselves, each practically worth 
less as a manufacturing proposition by itself, but 
valuable when produced in conjunction with sim 
ilar articles. Examples of this class frequently 
arise in the hardware industry. To place wide 
open for use an invention of this character might 
give it a value which could be secured for it in 
no other way. 

The administration of such a patent, espe- 
cially in its possible adoption in this country, sug- 
gests the bill now before Congress, providing that 
the Federal Trade Commission “be empowered to 
accept assignments of, or license under, to develop 
or to encourage the industrial use of patents and 
patent rights tendered it by employees of the va- 
rious departments or other establishments of the 
Government, or by other individuals or agencies.” 
This bill is intended to unify the practice of the 
various departments of the Government in the 
matter of inventions made in the Government 

The intention is very much along the 
“licenses of right,” in that the Govern 
ment would issue licenses for inventions for the 
benefit of the inventors. Probably, should it ever 
be decided to accept the new British practice here, 
in case it works out as practical and valuable, 
the machinery for operating it would not be dif 
ficult to establish. 

There remains the question as to the effe 
the new British act will have on American hol 
British The first impressio1 
favorable; no hardship is suspected, and in some 
cases tangible advantages are seen. “Licenses 
right” seem to be a fair alternative to compulsor 
working. The inventor does not lose his chance: 
to profit by his idea, if his patent is indorsed 
for the offering of licenses to work the inventi 
It is even possible that “licenses of right” 
prove an inducement to American inventors t 
take out British patents, since in this way t! 
problem of marketing the invention in the United 
Kingdom might become less difficult and | 
expensive. 


service, 
line of 


ers of patents. 
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New Coal Pulverizing Plant 


Ne \V Englan i Coa & Coke Co., Eve rett, Vi is 


( ve In operation some time n July a new 
g plant with a mi itput cap 
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1. A. Hanna & Co. Take Over Bessie Furnace Co 
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British Pig Iron Output in 1919 


he output of pig iron in Great Britain in 1919 was 
6,000 gross tons or 617,000 tons per month 
10,260.000 tons in 
The 1919 output was cor 
ns of hematite iron, 198.000 tons of basic iron, 
'1,000 tons of forge and foundry iron and 16,000 tons 
ferroalloys. 


This 


res with 1913 and 9,072,000 
1918. f 232 


posed of 252, 
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Buys Susquehanna Iron Co. Plant 

| ( Reading Pa yu i ! 

| ( ( a 
i I l wie nud j 

~*~ y 4 ry 1} rair 
1400 tons per mont! rh 
! ilred and put in o ( 

" . , 

Iv ants, t e of the George B. I ‘ 


Pottstown, P ind the Brooke Puddle & Nail Mill, 
Read- 
ing company, and are now in operation in addition to 
other plants in Reading, Pa., Danville, Pa., and Emaus, 
Pa. A total of almost 7000 men is employed. 


Birdsboro. Pa were recent 


purchased by the 
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PRODUCTION HEAVIER IN 
PIG IRON 


Pig-Iron Output in March 6180 Tons 


a Day Greater 


A Net Gain of Eight Furnaces—Ferroalloy Ton- 
nage Heaviest Since 1918 

The production of coke and anthracite fur- 

naces in March, a 31-day month, amounted to 3,375,907 

average of 108,900 tons daily as com 

102,720 tons daily in 


Diast 


gross tons or al 
pared with 2,978,879 tons, or 
February, a 29-day month, and 2,277,507 tons, or 99, 
685 tons daily in March, 1919, a 31-day month. On 


Apr i tnere were ois lirnaces, WI 1 an eSl mated 


daily icity of 109,585 gross s active as compared 
with 304 furnaces of an estimated capacity of 104,580 
ton ‘ March 1, 19 having been blown in and 11 
blow he past n h 
| ut o t oa VS Mar was ae tons 
the itput ! month this year, o1 U7 
mor } Of al 19,803 tons was ferro 
mart 
Output by Districts 
[ 1 e gives pro ion of 
all hr t 1 uC March, and the 
three edit 
I) G / 
Es 
( iad 1 » { iy ) 
New } i 154,090 134.609 
New . j if ( 3.732 
Lehigh \ 1 6 X] 99,38 81,347 
Schuy \ 101 ) 4 ) 69 $0,901 
Low 
ha 
non Valle 12.136 » SOR 16 670 26 667 
Pittsbu 1 6869 695.44 653.273 
Shen f \ é t 144 Ds 150,977 146,82: 
Wester Pe 
val 19 { 163.09 164.616 


Mary nd \ 

ind Kentuc 1 { 2.34 ) 
Wheeling istr 14 ) 117 7 $3,650 
M thon ng lé (Vt ( in A eo 
Central and No 


ern Ohio | ] 984.985 67.861 06,0 
Southern Ohio 86 7.44 64.461 64,124 
Chicage t 8,21 166.453 187.840 85.399 


Mich M M 

Wis Colo nd 

W I 111 19,244 98,48 i, 
Alabar 1816 1s 37 02,25¢ 1 
Tenns ) S32 1701 1 36 


Daily Rate of Production 
of production of coke and anthracite 


March, 1919, is as follows: 


The daily rate 


pig iron by months, from 


Daily Rate of Pig Ire Production by Months Gross Tons 

5 Works Merchant Total 
Marc! 73.468 96.917 99 FR 
April 61,289 21,318 82,607 
May 7 16,81! 68.002 
June 1 &¢ 18 620 70.49 
Jul f 03 16.837 78.340 
August 8.018 0.478 88 496 
Septen 60,954 91.978 82.93 
Octol« 11.798 18.319 60,11 
Noven 7 529 > 156 79.74 
Decen 61,815 5,129 84,944 
Januar ' 7? O15 95 949 97.264 
Febr 30 27,490 102,720 


Mari | S.879 108 500 








The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1914, are as follows: 
Daily Average Productio of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 

the 1 ted State b Vonths Since Ja l 1914 

Gy S8 Tons 
14 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Jar f SOS 1.659 102,746 101,643 77.799 106,52 97,264 
Feb f { 59,813 106,456 94,473 82,8: 1¢ 006 102,720 
Mar i 138 66.57 107.667 104.882 103 64% 49 6S 108.900 
Apr if, ¢ ) 70,550 107,592 111,165 109,607 Sz,¢ 
May f »06 73,015 108,422 110,238 111,17 68.0 
June 63,916 79,361 107,053 109,002 110,79 70,49 
July ( I 82.691 104,017 107,820 110.354 78,346 
Aug 64,: 89,666 103,346 104,772 109.341 88,496 
Sept 62,753 95.085 106,745 104,465 113,942 §2.932 
Oct 57,361 100,822 113,189 106,550 112,482 60,11 
Nov 50,611 101,244 110,394 106,859 111,802 79,745 
Dec 48,896 103,333 102,537 92,997 110,7¢ $4,944 
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Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United St 
Steel Corporation and the various independent 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produ 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the folloy 
ing totals of steelmaking iron, month by month, 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. Th 
last, while stated separately, are also included in 
columns of “total production.” 





Production of Steel Co ipanies Gross Tons 
Spiegele la 
Total production ferromal 
1918 19 ) 1920 1918 1919 
Jan 1,756,208 1,0 2,455 30,695 é 
Is 1.620 ee. 09.47 1 1.679 26, 
\I 19.419 7 ) 668 39 
\} 1] id ] 8,6 3 
NI »] ) 6.8 54 
107.16¢ f 44 44 
] 156.¢ 1.906. { 51 
\ 509.357 2.108.566 »4 
04 = 8,613 66 
4 ] } 64 10 
\ \ Ol t 1 i eft 59,¢ 
1) 024,494 1,916,249 19,435 15,718 


include No. 6 
Buffalo district: 


The furnaces blown in Lackawal 
and No. 2 Donner in the : 
northern New York; Oxford in New Jersey; Crumwi 
in the Lehigh Valley; one Lebanon and Sheridan in 
Lebanon Valley; No. 4 Carrie in the Pittsburgh 
trict; Sharon in the Shenango Valley; one Johnstow: 
n western Pennsylvania; the new E stack of the Mary 
Steel Co. in Maryland; No. 1 Otis in norther 
Ohio; Globe and Jisco in southern Ohio; No. 7 Sout 
Chicago (new) and No. 12 Gary in the Chicago district 
Philade‘phia and Alice in Alabama. 

Among the furnaces blown out are No. 1 Crane ir 
the Lehigh Valley; Nos. 3 and 5 Carrie, No. 6 Du 
quesne and one Edgar Thomson in the Pittsburgh dis 
strict; Atlantic in the Shenango Valley; one Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke stack in Virginia; No. 1 Bellaire 
n the Wheeling district; No. 2 Hubbard in the Ma 
honing Valley, and Ironton in southern Ohio. 


Genesee 


land 


Capacities in Blast April 1 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast April 1 in the different districts and their ca 


pacity, also the number and daily capacity in gross 
blast March 1: 


tons of furnaces in 


Coke and Anthracite fF naces in Blast 


Apr. 1 Mar 





J n ms J 
Location of Furnaces C te 
Vew York 
Buffalo 2 18 6,645 16 
Other New York j 3 62 
New Jersey } 2 280 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 1S 10 2 660 10 
Spiegel 2 } 220 2 
Schuylkill Valley 14 11 B.315 11 
Lower Susquehanna § 2 630 
Ferro 2 2 135 
Lebanon Valley 9 { 625 2 
Ferro l 1 2) 1 
Pittsburgh District 3 i9 22,165 O2 
Ferro and Spiegel 3 630 
Shenango Valley 27 17 », 560 17 
Western Penn 7 19 Db, 755 19 
Spiegel ] ] 75 | 
Maryland 5 ) 1,380 { 
Wheeling District 15 11 4,56 12 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley 27 23 9,910 24 10,2 
Central & North 26 23 10,275 22 8 
Southern 16 13 2,45! 12 
Illinois and Ind 40 35 18,165 54 t 
Ferro. i ; 1 1 50 0 
Mich., Wis. and Minn 13 8 2,700 7 < 
Colo., Mo. and Wash 8 3 1,000 3 l 
rhe South 
Virginia 17 9 1,22 10 
Kentucky 7 F 850 f 
Alabama 15 23 6.835 1 vt 
Tennessee 17 9 810 9 8 


Total 134 312 109,585 304 104 
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Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices Blast Furnace Notes 
rhe fluctuations in pig iron production from 1910 The Sparrows Point, Md., plant of the Bethlehem 
he present time are shown in the accompanying Steel Co. blew in its new E furnace on March 20. 
rt. The figures represented by the heavy line are The Carnegie Steel Co. blew out its No. 5 Carr 
of daily average production by months of coke furnace in the Pittsburgh district on March 28 anJ 





anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 
esents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 
lry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry 
ae ea. © y 4 , +1 i 
it furnace at Chicago, and No. 2 X at Philadel 
wr , art f 
[They are based on the weekly quotation ol 
iE IRON AGE. 
of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
by Mo Beginning Jan. 1, 191t Gross Tons 
) 1917 1918 1919 1920 
1 150,938 2.411.768 3,302,260 3,0 181 
! 645.247 2,319,299 2,940,1¢ 178,879 
7.691 3,251,352 3,213,091 3,090,243 15,9 
) j +047 7 8 944 } f 
i > 160 3. 283,211 478 Ls 
l 117,340 3 > 
~ l,i ‘ 270.0 3 
24,51 342.438 3 
7 47,947 3 
133,954 3 
11,811 05.794 
178.651 9? 882.918 R 
. + ( ) 6 S18 iS] SS HOF 047 30.582.878 
*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron The 1918 


tion of this 


347,224 tons 


iron was 





blew in its Sharon furnace in the Shenango Valley. 
Ironton, Ohio, furnace of the Marting Iron & Steel 


Co. was blown out on March 25. 
The Illinois Steel Co. blew in its No. 1 Joliet fur- 
nace on March 25 and blew out its No. 2 furnace on 


March 
in March 26. 


26. No. 7 South Chicago furnace was blown 


Technologic Paper No. 156, United States Bureau 
of Standards, “The Metallographic Features Revealed 
by the Deep-Etching of Steel,” states that the deep- 
etching of steel by concentrated acids may reveal three 
different structural Chemical hetero 
geneity (segregation); mechanical non-uniformity (in- 
itial stresses), and physical discontinuities within the 
metal. A marked roughening of 
chemical heterogeneity is due to the greater solubility 
of the impurities and the widening and deepening of 
the resultant pits. Hardened steel balls, highly stressed 
as a result of the treatment received will often spon- 
taneously split when deeply etched. Physical 
tinuities may exist within such rails, as in 
ternal fractures. The metal is in such intimate contact 
that the defects cannot be located by ordinary means. 
They may be located by magnetizing the polished speci- 
men and then bathing it in iron dust in kerosene. 


conditions: 


the surface indicating 


discon- 


stee] as 
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TT Tk > . Q The leading producer of sheets and tin plat: 
OUTPUT UP, PRICES STRONG rhe lading pre 7" paige bined 
open its books on both products for deliver) 

. ] half 3] 2 « } 10 

: second half on April 13 at the prices now in « 

Jig Ir at 40.000.000 Tons Per Year co it 

Pig [ron at 40,000,000 Tons Pe Yea Contract prices of independent mills for d 

after July 1 are not yet named, but are expect 

Pittsburgh Embargo on New York and Chicago between the March 21, 1919, schedule an 
Shipments—Good Export Demand high figures that have ruled on early delive 

Railroad purchases of rolling stock wh 


‘ é r) iu S( ( ter « y 
ply a imvtion bot te spectacular are steadily proceeding. Ea 
al ; l tran eld toward financial arrangements indicates the 
, 3 ee which successive car orders will doubtl 
sand ie a ee De a placed. Thus car orders will be slowly cu 
5s 23 tive The New York Central in buying &8& 
sity | car M4 ? freight cars and 212 passenger cars order 
iro} tnt peein tapenmncs Mas , tatal more than half what was expected. The G 
vi i 107 2 GO) — Trunk bought 4000, one-quarter of the lot 


\72 27G 4 WO 900 tena 2 of built in Canada. The Baltimore & Ohio in 


7 rat soutie 10.000 ann 4 s ng for 3100 bodies represents another case 
w ‘ ’ 127 empting to use existing under structures, 
O00 ( Burlington, which is seeking $275,000 wort 

hine tools, is expected shortly to close on 

' Apri is rs and car builders look for early inquiries 

mat + 109.585 to + 104 B20 tor the Pennsylvania. Very little railroad bi 
d \ . ork is under active consideration and no gre 
0 re ; 1918 sunt is expected in the early future. 
It } a ster ; t out 13. 000.000 to Although the expected advance in the pric: 
14. 000.001 ; on i ke has been a factor for some time in the h 


, rices of pig iron, the upward tendency is st 


Rut the i { , i tributed to that cause to a large extent. Sales 
ha er re On M +4 found ron to Westinghouse and other intere 
bu = ’ Cy ; - aii have been made at Cleveland at an advance of $ 
sto ° ( : tn} , er q er recent quotations and some eastern Pen 
seve} aia 9 ee wn argo sellers have also advanced $1. An easte 
ao N York and New England. ter thou nsumer is expected to buy a round tonnage 
sai ye +»;,¢  Dasic if it carries out its plan to increase it 
t neart tput as soo! tC Can ObDtall Oal 

| . cl 4 tog The wage advances announced DY the | 

Coke Co. range from 10 to 13 per cent and 
re ; la Rut oe endent pr aucers are expected to follow \ 
ishe ( thers ; easil 1 ( ( lirect milat icreases, While sales of furnace 

( emi | e ‘nn made at $10 to $11, term contract 
prices are lacking and furnace companies 
— testing present asking prices of the produce! 
bn ; a) 1 the er ley nani Istimates of the Lake Superior iron ore n 
ha ' ' 131) ate ral n 1920 range from 60,000,000 to 62,000,0' 
, nine ; tructut ns, o1 lightly under the average of the 
three years. Car supply from lower lake dock 
( rnace yards promises to be the limiting 
dat e ' f 10 \t 7,534,000 tons, ore stocks on Lake Erie d 
sean \pril 1 were about 1,000,000 tons more tha 
th; vel 1° that date last vear, but stocks in furnace 
, ; ” re re than a million tons less than on A} 
} ed 1y oO UT! some furnace compani« ire 
’ , hipments from docl 
¢ ( i 
\ 1 i l [ 
export Pittsburgh 
: villing? n the 
' ; { mare PITTSBURGH, Apr 
D t; } \] da Ap ! ibargo was 
{ ( e inte pments or d steel going to | 
y ‘ ‘ } ’ } irked I i@n tne Chicago itewayv, due to th 
tne ! Jo 1) vite e larg p ductive Crik n Unicago There has been al e! 
n for ome days on shipments to New York, B 
Ca } } r i Ml) Vitn export a con - , " “ 
; ‘ yn, and most New Jersey points. Hence local iro 
t : rengtn . , Steel concerns are not shipping a ton of mate 

Bars and wire products stand out in the recent” gither the Ch cago or New York district, and 

bookings of the independent companies, and in both jeans that many thousands of tons of finished 


prices are strongly maintained. will be piled up until the embargoes are removed 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type. Declin 
At date, o , OI ! nin, i « ! revious 


, 
n Italics 


~ 


aie 1 . Sheets, Nails and Wire. 
on. : 
847.05 I 7 ; . 
£:h.ch) 
I \la S 
( eo? W 
Pa } 
| 


7 ils, Billets, Ete., 


Tor 





2 i 
\ 

| } ( ~ 

I h 
‘ 
N I 


oP de Coke, Connellsville, 


lished Iron and Steel, 


Rio.o°o Si cf 
Bu ' ‘ t ent Fur 1O.00 f f 
i I t i 1t.«m> 
Fou 11.0 
u gt Metals 
New Yor! Lt : 19.50 ! 
it ta heieen 2 
New Yo 8.60 Rf ‘ 
P sO ‘ 9 ‘ 
Ipp oO! irs Io1 é S west a | id ill f il ween the price of 
Pa Coast has been fairly good ) 1 A f pe lent mi is tnere 
plied ip ca ware h 1S¢ ( ea I Vas ( pp snec a iS 
r t Wi Ch \ can Sheet & eg g be gh price eing paid for 
r ( alone has 57,000 tons of finished tin these bars fo ersion art radually disappearing 
eets plied up lI t differs Va ises T i co I S art t more or jess 
» TO € tern custome Aside f l l insettied, on indard furnace coke for 
\ é aargoes, the supply f \ for \pril ship lave tled down to about $10 
) the pia cs Nias een t t I I I PU I AUUU $1] nh ne { tor 1 oven 
ind i 1le@aVv' Sto ol ( ed lit Va Produ f pig ro! I I shed et ind 
was moving out nicel 1 the ! ed ste ict March wa ery much heavie1 
i | west vere deciared tnar in Fé i na tne te! 1! regal | to tne 
| l rs als repo! ] supp f cars $ Supply of b S et Dal ind neal all nds o 
i er pat of ist eK re irs vere finished st gr! eing released Consumers 
fo. } pment ir ‘ \ me ) i! like t £ pla gy contracts for ast 
This was due » the Easter ho i i é f tl) ire confronted the mil vith 
' ting on Good Friday and lasting over and includ ry much higher price than the Steel Corporation 
Monday, during which days tl nen did liaries are quoting for that delivery, which are all 
e out fol work. The re Was 10t OT ya ] ss of DaSe 1 or Ma [ a e ! rie of la t year. 
coke, but a serious delay in shipment Pig Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Co. report the average 
illroad officials promise that from this time or price on sale yf is iron in March to have een 
dy betterment in the « supply and 11.50, and on Bessemer $42 at Valley furnace. A sale 
s, located in the West for sometime, of about 4000 tons of basic iron to a local open-hearth 
g unloaded and are being returned here fot tee nterest made in March at $43, Valley furnace, 
al shippers vas not included in the table of sales determining the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co n Tuesday, average price, as thi mn was of special analysis, a sul- 
open its books for contracts for sheets phur limit of 0.03 being included in the contract. The 
ite for third quarter and last half of the output of pig iron in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
ery and at the prices in effect on these prod listricts in Ma showed a heavy increase over Febru- 
r the March 21 schedule of last year. These ary, in spite of the delay in receiving coke, and April 
50c. for No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.35c s expected to w an increase in output over March 
> American Bessemer black, al j ».70¢e fi r The ] al pig or! market is very quiet, no sales of 
‘ galvanized, while black plate for tinning moment having been 1 ‘ported in the past week. Con- 
No. 28 and coke tin plate is $7 pe Lsé : sumers appare y are we covered for their needs of 
ich higher prices the independent mills will ron for the present, but pressure on the furnaces for 
n sheets for last half delivery is yet to be deliveries is as strong as ever. One sale of 300 tons 


but it is not believed there will be as large a of standard Bessemer is reported at $42 and several 








s of plain No. 2 foundry have been sold at 
34 higher 
{ el 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—The a es n the 
illet ind sheet LY wl een a 
( 0 market for some months, is grad 
sing up, and the heavy premiums in prices for 
er ‘s, largely offered by automobile builders, are 
ra lisappearing Asking pric yn any avail- 
i a I W 1bD8Uu S60 fc Bessemer 0o open- 
( 1x 4-11 le ut $70 for Bessemer sheet 
: ! $80 for open-hearth sheet ba the latte 
g irder to obtaii than Besseme1 ars l] he 
: ! eno ni ed production of st and say 
l it in Ma 1 Was muecn iarger tnan Il Febru- 
Sé ns ) iore eff ency ! 1DO0?! espe 
L ! ien working on a tonnage basis. In the 
S ioted elow } wer Dr es are those of h 
Carnes Steel Co which is str y adhering » the 
I 21 schedule of st yea 
Ke ’ ‘ 
B 
Ferroalloys.—Muc Ineasiness is being shown by 
du r tne ipply f ‘ na ines 
( ) ! ‘ ver) 9 and t! arcity 
l 9 low! itp ) qaome Té roman 
I ry ileriali\ Al ne iding makers oO 
S f manganese now qu f S200 pel gros 
, red, for 76 to 80 pe r last half de 
s said several fair-sized sale iave been 
new figure, but this is not confirmed. Spot 
) erromanganese n 1 at $250 ind Lif 0 
een made i { ¢ P f on 
yf ferroalloys are very firm 
1} ¢ t h i 
g ’ f 
t, $f 66.10. We 
( ( 
Y ¢ 
d , 
I na dy 
I el 
A] 
wae & 
Structural Material.—Actu ettings in the pas 
ma it oca labDl itors ontinue » re 
11) i Ve In ict, local fabricators are not 
lding on all new work coming up, being 
ell filled over the next s months. The Me 
Clintic-Marshall Co. has taken 1000 tons for machine 
) lildings for the General Motors Corporation, 


M h., and 
at Bloomfield, N. J. The 
factory building for the Studebaker Corpo 

1000 tons. We continue to quote 


2.45¢c., this being 


’ 


ZV0V0 tons tor 


the Westinghouse 
American 


s) dge 


hannels up to 15 in. at 


( vie Steel Co. price for delivery late in the 
while other mills quote from 2.90c. up to 4c., the 


whether the 


and 


lepending largely upon 


puyer S a 
the de livery. 


istomer, tne 


quantity 


American 


contracts 


April 13, the 


open 


Tin Plate—On Tuesday, 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will 
for tin plate for last half delivery, at the same price now 

effect for first half, which is $7 per base box, for coke 
plate, f.o.b. mill. It is likely most independent mills 
will now start to sell for last half delivery at the same 
fact, independent mills have already 
good deal of business for last half, on which 


its books on 


some 


price; in 


booke d a 


the price was left open, but was to be that of the lead- 
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ing interest for last half delivery. Nearly all the 
will carry into half from two to 
months’ production of tin plate, their output | 
down on account of scarcity of labor, st 


\ 


over second 


} ‘ 


peen Cul 


cars, 


We now quote tin plate to domestic consum 
nder of tl ear deli it $7 per base box 
s » SY ad tor I 11 to ] pel base 
1 ttsburgl 


Plates.—The 


12 finances 


having 


outlook for 


railroads 
and the 
future is not 
when the 


are trouble jy 
large car 


‘angi! 


in the near considered as encoura 
roads went back to p 
The general demand for plates is h 
the two leading local makers being practically { 
for the remainder of this year, while smaller mi 

filled up for three to 


now as it wa 


ownership. 


four months. 


We ote heared plates of tank quality, % 
heavier t ‘ to for very indefinite deliver 
p! ‘ d | ier plates, named by mills 

in three [ ir months, range fro 


Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
open its books on Tuesday, April 13, on contracts 
for third quarter and last half delivery at 
21, 1919, schedule of prices, which this cone 
observed in all its first quarter 
1 What action the independent mills w 
take in regard to accepting contracts for sheets for 
ialf delivery and what prices they will name cannot 
stated now, but 


sneet > 
March 


rictly sales for 


for second half. 


is believed prices to be quoted by 
independent sheet mills for second quarter and also 
last half delivery will be closer to those of the lea 


nterest than for some time. In other words, the w 


gap in prices on sheets of the leading interest and tl 


ndependent mi 
Operati t 


ls is likely to be considerably narrows 
ions are good, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. and the independent mills reporting they 
are running at about 95 per cent of hot sheet mill ca 
output is nearly that large. The prices 
are those of the leading interest for third 
and half delivery in the lower 
higher figures are prices quoted by most ir 
mills quarter. The March ship 
sheets by the American Sheet & Tin Plat 
Co. were the any month since Augu 
1917, shipments of tin plate in March were 
largest in any one month since July, 1918. This com 
pany still has about 57,000 tons of finished steel sheet 
and tin plates piled in its warehouses awaiting cars f 
shipment. 


ng conalit 


and 


below 


pacity, 
named 
quarte1 last figures 
while the 
dependent for second 
ments of 
largest in one 


and its 


We juote N gage DON innealed, one-p 
t t 6.504 No S galvanized, 5.70c, t 
i No ) 0 blue innealed at 3.55« to th t 
ne eing the Mare 1 schedules, which 
1 } ‘ nterest while the higher price 
f ige of quotatic by the independer 


demand for w 
local mills is ve 
to quote soft Bessemer and ope! 


Wire Rods.—There is an active 
rods but the available supply in 


light. We continue 


hearth rods at $70 and high carbon rods at $80 
$100 at mill. 

We quote wire nals Ll Dod.2 base this being the 
f the At rican §S & Wire Ce and $4 base on the 
ird recent i ied by four or five of the independent 
We quote bright basic wire at $ this being the price 
Americ Steel & Wire Co., and $3.50, this being tl 

! t < iiependent n 


- 


Hot-Rolled 


local 


Strip Steel.—It is likely that 
makers may open their books for contra 
half of the year delivery, some leading « 
ing that the mills cover them for 
period. We quote hot-rolled strips to regular 
tomers at 5c. to 7c. at mill, for shipment at convenie! 
of the mill, but on some inquiries 8c. to 10c. at mil 
quoted. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Makers have 
opened their books for last half, but some may do 
in a short time. Local mills report they are well s 
up over second quarter. Prices range from 7c. to 1” 
per lb. at mill. 

Cold-Rolled Steel Bars.—Several local makers 4 
now inclined to regard 5c. at mill as their minimu 
price on contracts for second quarter and over |as 


seve 
soon 
on last 


sumers insis 


not j 
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if the year. Most makers of shafting are sold 
ver first half and only in very exceptional cases 

taken any orders for second half delivery. We 
e cold-rolled steel bars from 5c. to 7c. at mill, prices 
ending on the quantity and the delivery wanted. 


iron and Steel Bars.—Local mills have practically 
iron and steel bars to sell for first half delivery, 

steel bars the two leading local makers are sold 
remainder of this year. The demand 
ing steel bars is reported larger than for som« 


er the for 


ths, due to more active building operations. 


bars rolled from billets at 2.35« 
price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefir 
before first quarter of next year Ut 
bars from | S quote trom «« to 
epending entirely ¢ I buyer and the d 
‘} demand tor concrete reinforcing steel ba 
‘ ind we quote thess when rolled from bil 
Boe nd fiom old steel rails at about 3.5 
We quote common 1ron bal it 4.256 to 4.50% 
i ) t irloads f.o.b. mill, Pitt 
Hoops and Bands.—On these products the Car 
egie Steel Co. is adhering rigidly to its price of 3.05c 


March 21 schedule of last year and is pra 
ally sold up for this year. Two other local mills, 
can make delivery of hoops and bands in three 
four months, quote 4.50c. to 5c. at mill. 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—An 
these products is said to be likely at an early date fo 


yn tne 


advance in prices on 


ast half delivery. Local makers are sold up ove 
second quarter and report demand very active. Prices 
yn rivets and discounts on nuts and bolts are given 
page 1065 and makers report they are holding very 
; firm and are not being shaved. 
Spikes.—No large inquiries for standard spikes 
ym the railroads have come out recently, but it is 


wn that some large railroad systems have not cov 
ered their needs over this year, and are expected to 
ome in the market at an early date. The demand 
for boat ond small spikes is reported quite heavy. 


We quote standard spikes > o 9/16 it ind larg 
Loo b. in « rload lot of 0 kegs On b. enc 
‘ 16 in $4.50 5/16 
nd barge pikes, $4.25, f.o Pittsburgh Tie 


{ 100 Ib 
soiler Tubes.—Local makers report demand for 
and locomotive tubes active, and they are 
up over the remainder of this year. Prices 
strong and discounts on iron and tubes 
page 1065. 
Iron and Steel Pipe——The same conditions prevail 
ie iron and steel pipe market that have ruled for 
ne months. Makers of both iron and steel pipe ar: 
turning away which they cannot 
e delivery. All the mills are practically sold up 
for the remainder of this year, if they do not ente: 
ther ton. The Standard Oil Co. is reported to be 
acing some orders with new sources of supply. Sev- 
eral leading mills report new orders entered in March 
vere larger than output. These orders were simply 
rced on them, buyers taking chances on getting de 


tationary 
yf old 
re very steel 


fiven on 


Lé idily orders on 


eries. Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given 
n page 1065. 
Coke.—On Tuesday afternoon, April 6, a meeting 


{ independent coke producers was held in this city 
» discuss the new wage scale for coal miners and coke 
rkers to be effective from April 1. It is quite likely 
le independent will agree to give 
heir men practically the same advance in wages as 


coke operators 


innounced last week by the Frick Coke Co., which 
ranges from 10 to 13 per cent, depending on the kind 
f labor When the new figures are finally agreed 
ipon, but which are not available at this writing, there 


may be some slight variations in wages paid at dif- 
- 


ferent coke plants for the same kind of labor, but this 
| be due to unusual working conditions existing at 
me plants. A local producer of high grade furnace 
ke has made a contract for 24,000 tons per month 
er second half of this year, with an Eastern furnace 
erest, on about a five to one sliding scale basis; in 
ier words, the price of coke is to be at a minimum 
‘e of $5.25 at oven with basic’ iron at $25 at 
Valley furnace, and for each advance of $1 on basic 
iron, the price of the furnace coke goes up 25c. There 
iS a minimum price of $5.25 and maximum price of $10 


t} 
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in the contract. Consumers and producers of coke are 


very wide apart in their ideas as to prices on furnace 


ind foundry coke, and a waiting game is being played. 
Consumers take the position that the ideas of pro 
jucers as to prices of coke are inflated, and they will 
ive to cgme down. No contracts at flat prices are 
eing made, and very little coke is being sold for 

mpt shipment, as not much is available. Output 


of coke last week and also shipments were greatly re 

account of the Easter holidays which ex 
ym Good Friday until Easter Monday, the men 
We quote stand 


$11, and 


tended fr 
not reporting for work for four days. 
furnace at $10 to 


blast coke 





indard grades of 72-hr. foundry coke at $11 to $12 
ver net ton at oven. It is expected that about these 
prices will rule on sales of furnace and foundry coke 
tor Ap i ery 
Old Material.—The lo market on scrap is pra 
y stagnant as far as sales go, not enough ma 
9 ] } . > 
terial aving been sold recently to consumers to es 
lish ial prices The dealers are picking up 
ymie ots from the smaller interests, and are 
ipplyil n on their contracts. The movement 1 
scrap umers is better, and no embargoes ar 
ym at present to any consuming points. Dealers 
firmly believe that prices of scrap will soon show a 
irn for the better, as it is known that stocks of con 
imers are not hea having been steadily drawn upon 
for some time. Prices are inclined to weakness and 
on a firm offer from a consumer it is probable that 
Dp Ss on me ) s of scrap given below 
might be shaded p to $1 per ton 
1 the Pitt 
Pittsburgh f rates 
H 3 
I I Mone 
} , 0 
( ( M 
| I a Th) 
t ’ 
t ’ 
B ) ) 
N 19 00 to ,00 
R grate bat 8 00 to 100 
, . 
hea 11.00 to 32.00 
R ? a eahble 1.00 to 27 AN 
l xs OO To 9g O0 
; ‘ 3.00 to 34.00 
Steel T 1.00to 32.00 
Caat . erhas 11.900to 42.00 
R INN to mon 
\T 7.00 to 17.50 
~ rn ON te 050 
He I NAN te 21 00 
He 23.00 to 34.00 
( ‘ . ’ 19 00 to 19 ‘ 
~ HO te too 
The results of forty-one steaming tests conducted 
at the fuel-testing station, Ottawa, Canada, are dis- 
cussed in detail in bulletin 27, issued by the Department 
of Mines, Canada. The coals tested were samples 
from mines in the Province of Alberta. Copies of the 
bulletin can doubtless be had by addressing Fugene 


Haanel, director Mines Branch, Department of Mines, 


Canada. 


A power house 
LOOO hp. 1s 


the 


with modern equipment to develop 
rapidly nearing completion at the works of 
Shovel Co., Ohio. It is ex 
pected to be in full operation within the next thirty 
days. Ground was broken last October, and the cornice 
and part of 


Conneaut Conneaut, 


the stack remain to be completed 


C. H. 


of Crocker 


Newcomb, manager of the Philadelphia office 
Brothers, pig iron, alloys and coke, has 
returned from Pinehurst, N. C., where he has been for 
four months recuperating from an illness. 


The Quick Action Chuck Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
announces that the Superior Collet Chuck Co., of the 
same city will manufacture the quick action collet chuck 
described in THE IRON AGE issue of March 25, page 887. 
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Chicago 

CHICAGO, April 6. 
take the center of the 
result of a heavy snow storm Sunday 
the Inland Steel Co., the Republic Iron 
& S tee ( ) al i the lror Ww Steel Co. al 


Indiana Harbor and Chicago wer 


Interstate 


East 


unable to re 


ime operation un late yesterday, and a strike of 
\ hme on Chicago railroads makes another shut 
adow yrovdaDile. The latter factor, togethe. witl a 
snortage of fuel, forced the Wisconsin Steel Works 
it South Chicago to bank one furnace and shut down 
men The Highland lron & Steel ( Bes West Pull 
mal ‘ closed on account of lack of coal. The 
railro witchmen are striking without the authority 
f ¢ of the two national unions, and the latter. 
in fact, are sending men here from other points to fill 
tne ice of those who walked out. For this reason 
{ felt that the strike will be wroken soon. The coal 
situation, however, cannot be remedied so soon, as the 


transportation situation unsatisfa 


tory, and 


some mines, notably in Illinois and Kansas, are now 
nactive because the miners are dissatisfied with phases 
f the wage awards. Dispatches from various sections 
f the | s bituminous fields indicate that 20 mines 
ive been closed by the strike. Approximately 3000 
rs have quit work. The plants of the leading 
nterest have not yet been seriously affected by the 
local railroad strike, but on account of unsatisfactory 
deliveries of coking coal from the East are expel 
encing difficulty in maintaining the rate of output of 
1 week ago. Business from 1 road sources continues 
» deveiop in good volume 
Che New York Central has ordered 8000 freight 
a ind the Grand Trunk 4000, while the Baltimore & 
Ohio nquiring for 2100 Considerable car repair 
work Is a.so being placed 


Pig Iron.—The 


marke s sluggish and in some 
epartments weaker While two Southern furnaces 
ire st juoting foundry at $42 base, Birmingham 
tnree otne makers are offering both prompt and last 


half de ! it $40. A Virginia producer, however, 
has 1 i its p ‘ o $44 base, furnace, and has 
ta yrder for 450 tons in this district at that quo 
it I | ly rye yrde} ot recen date call for 
Lovo ni ea ( to de lVvé \ l Wis ONnSIN 
i 1Uring’ sé nd half Th Ss mnave b ought tne 
i ( ro pl The same buy s in the market 
fo L200 ) of foundry or the same lelivery. The 
i ailroads, noted in another paragraph, 
$ ( » re t in increased demand for bot} 
eabli Copp ree low phosphorus now 
ef m De Ono urna O} etter 
{ esale mate} nas een offered a i 
) Be ‘ 1 é Ss now Sé ng al 
, ) Conne Ss | \ ) V-proau 
) land 14.50, ¢ vo 
. 
12 ( 
, 6.80 
kerroalloys.—There is little change in the situatio 
Ie manganese continues strong and 50 per cent fer 
! somewhat firmer, with a_ tendency 
towal ! { pr ( 
\\ 0 f i half 
I rer os iV 
! ! $60 rma 


Although the railroads did 
rolling 
looked for when Government contro] terminated, hardly 
a week goes by without a number of good sized orders 


Railroad Rolling Stock 


not make the wholesale purchases of stock 
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being closed. Because buying has developed gradua 
the extent of railroad purchases is probably not f 
appreciated. In the first month of private operati 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe spent over $18,00 
000 for new equipment, which includes 2500 refrig: 
ator cars and 500 gondolas, previously mentioned 
this column, and 75 locomotives, also previously n 
tioned. This expenditure by one road is alone an inv: 
proportions, and 
purchases to date and 
large when translated 


indicates that 
those in sight wil 
into dollars and cents. In 
should also be borne in mind that la 
repairs have been let. Repair shop 
have already booked sufficient busines 
months and there is much mo 
Prominent among recent pu 
rolling stock is an order for 3000 bo 
cars received by the American Car & Foundry Co., fron 
the Grand Trunk. The Burlington is expected to clos 
this week for the cars mentioned in detail in this colum: 
The Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring f 
1500 box and 600 flat cars. Later reports indicate tha 
the New York Central bought a total of 8000 freight 


ment of generous 


total 


connection it 

orders for car 
this district 
them 


Keep busy for 


work not yet placed. 


chases of new 


a week ago. 


cars, including 4000 box ordered from the American car 


& Foundry Co., 3500 gondola cars from the Standard 
Steel Car Co., and 500 gondola cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. A large order for passenger service cars 
divided between these three builders. Thi 
Grand Trunk has ordered 1000 box ¢ars from the Car 

adian Car & Foundry Co., in addition to 3000 pr 

viously mentioned. The Sinclair Refining Co. ha 

bought 500 tank cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. The Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. will 
build 150 hopper car bodies and repair trucks for the 
same for the Chicago Great Western. The 
builder will repair 500 steel gondola cars for the Chesa 
peake & Ohio. The Hocking Valley will let repairs on 
1500 freight and the Illinois Central is asking 
f repair of 1000 steel gondola cars. 


for figures on the 
Northern will have 1000 freight 


also 


was 


same Cal 


Cars 


The Great cars re 


paired, 
The 


ts books for last 


Plates foremost independent expects to open 
half sometime this week. 
Whether or not orders will be limited to third quarter 
or will be taken for both quarters has not yet been 
determined. Whatever may be the company’s policy 
n this regard, the overlap of first half bookings is 
as to make it doubtful whether any new business 
rolled before the last month of third quarter. 
The matter of price has not yet been settled. The 
interest is endeavoring to old custom 
ers in need of plates and shapes, although it is mak 
ing no promises as to, the time of delivery on orders 
accepted from those sources. Eastern mills continue to 

this territory for and third 
quarter delivery. One of these producers is selling at 
ic.. Buffalo, and another at 4c., Pittsburgh. The latte. 
mill recently received an order from a fabricator for 
1200 tons, at the same time granting an option for a 
like tonnage. An inquiry for 20,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars from another fabricator is under con 


ideration. 


business 


suc h 
Can be 


leading’ assist 


take business in second 


Th mill q tatio { to 4 Pittsburgh, the freig 
Jobbers quote $17 Lo! 


Chicage heing 27« pe Oo 


out ol LOCK 
Structural Material—Inquiry for shapes, although 
n good volume, is not as heavy as for plates and bars 
The activity of carbuilders and fabricators, however, 
expected to prevent any appreciable easing off in d 
mand for some time. The new building pr 
ject of the week is the Temple, Topeka 
Kan., which will involve 2460 tons. Bids on this stru 
ture are now being taken. Prominent among recent 
awards are 1512 tons for additions to the Western Elec 
tric Co. plant, Chicago, and 1480 tons for the Federal 
Reserve Bank, San Francisco, both of them going 
the American Other lettings include: 


largest 


Masonic 


Bridge Co. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, six turntal! 
(thieago 132 tor to Ame can B ige Co 

Pride Pulp & Paper C Mohawk, Wis 103 tor 
A) rican Bridge -Co 


Current inquiries include: 


Griffin Wheel Co., foundry, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1 
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Bars leading independent will have some 


steel bars to offer its customers when it 


ts books this wee k. It is kx pected, a i 
pacity will be quickly converted and that on 
-s wilk again find themselves without a cal 
e of ipply. While soft steel bars are irce, 
rn mills are taking some order On ecent 
iase of 1000 tons of bar products was close 


ase, Pittsburgh, subject to an extra of Bar 


oving in large volume, much of the tonnag 
placed by the railroads. Individual orders by 
atter generally range from 800 to 1500 tor ind 


lines, including ea roa 
New York Central, the Pen 
the Michigan 


rail carbon steel bars 1s good 


from numerous 
are the 
Erie and 
[The demand for 
is now 3%c. mill. As the mills car 


ttle new business for delivery before July 1, son 


which 


a, ne 


ling pric 


iiries find no takers. Two 500-ton lots of defor 
i. } ] ¥ l 17 ‘ rar on $3< | . or lh + 
eel bars rolled from billets, re y broug 
i Chicago. 
Mild 
freight of 27c. per ol ! 
Lil Ci { j 
{ i ul I l 
Sheets Customers or tn eading ndependent wi 
to secure at least a portion of their last half 


when that mill opens its 
N ther mill known to be selling, but 


1 


S are I 
that certain unattached brokers ars 


reports 
offerinz 


Black and blue an 


1 tonnages for early delivery. 


1 are said to have been sold through those char 
s at 9c. and 9%4c., Pittsburgh. 
t ) i { ‘ 
‘ f N ) b j 
niz tnese i be I I ] 
ht 27 pe 00 . 5 I 
no f March 2 
Chicag delive ] 
28 black i i 


Wire Products—Warehouse accumulations continue 


as the result of unsatisfact ry car servic 
erlousness of the situation is indicated by the 
one m recently found it necessary to shio 
nails in a fully iced refrigerator car, no 
juipment being available. For prices, 
steel, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, pag LO 
Rails and Track Supplies—The leading interest has 
1umber of small orders for light sta i 
me of the running up to 500 I 
1 fre tl smaller carriers and lumber roads 
T Tt } eT care ¢ f OY ] f 
equipped to roll heavier 1 \ 
tol in track fastenings fo ! nit 
» peen booked r ] 


Cast Iron Pipe—Current business is confined large 
| from industrial 
few. Cleveland has awarded 


Pipe 


recently booked a number 


elvé source Pur 


he United States Cast Iron 
maker has 


100 or 500 


same 


s for tons from private int 


‘oundries are heavily committed in small 
30 days delivery on large 


net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax s f 
Wat pipe, 4-i1 $75.80 to $77.80; 6-in. and above, 
>74.80; class A and gas pipe, $2 extra 


Bolts and Nuts—Owing to unsatisfactory operation, 
gap between supply and demand is growing rather 

diminishing. During the past week, one maker 
ned down inquiries for 12,500,000 bolts and nuts. 


’ 
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Another manufacturer rejected a single inquiry 1 
A prominent 


2 SOV O00. interest 1s accepting spe inca 


tions fr istomers at the rate of about 25 per 
nt of their rmal requirements for mill prices. See 
Finished I i Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1065. 





Old Material—In tl ibsence of demand the market 


sluggish and ft, most prices having declined. Rail- 
road lists are heavy, the largest of which is offered by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, totalling 20,000 tons, approx- 
itel f unsorted. The scrap dealers, them 

S( s sh of labor, find it difficult to absorb the large 
yunt of mixed scrap which the.carriers are putting 
marke Other railroad lists include the Great 


Northern and the Pennsylvania West, 3000 mach; 
ink Western Lines, 1500 tons; 


tons ¢€ 


Grand Tr the Chicago 


ern Illinois, 1000 tons; the Pere Marquette, 500 
tons; and tl Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 400 tons. 
7 at ir Cc) izo and 
irg j follow 
é G l'on 
. { : toon 
( 17 OO te ‘ ) 
S ito 
H Hee ’ ? 
i it I 4 vu to : 
I W 8 ot ) 
i 
I %. } 1 Hi to & ( 
Ste 10 to 
I 00 to 
9 00to 4 ) 
; ito ( 
N 20.50to 2 ) 
N 14.50 to of 
( { oto a 0 
| 5.00 to ] 0 
Ni i ? , ) 
} 
( I to f 
B 24 ft ; ) 
24 Oto 25.00 
\ l ito ] »0 
( 14. 00 to 14.50 
St ¢ ito 30.50 
00 to 30.50 
ito 26.00 
i to 28.50 
to z 
BUFFALO, April 6 
Pig Iron.—On account of a slight easement in the 
ria liready ntracted f I there wa ’ 
ring the t wee 1 somewhat larger commitment 
f it é rule for some weeks past 
T} : iny rY ins il excess ‘ one 
i ] re ft n 10,000 ns ut the fact 
tnat é mie wer erves to give 
nm I ta I degree of latitude i 
yotaining t l irket is very firm with 
i fair ed inquiry it in the last analysis indicating 
iat mo f é rger nsumers now have their 
{ i 1 for the last half of the year 
narket s to be firmly entrenched now on the 
‘ ° ‘ ) 17 9 Or oa% 4c OF 
15 ‘O. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon; $46.25 
f ‘ ) ‘ ) WF 242 I 
( N X 2.75 silicon, and $48 for No. 1, 
75 to 3.25 ‘oO! So far as can be learned, there 
ive been 1 lepartures from these prices for irons 
i those strict silicons. One interest reports the sale 
f between 4000 and 5000. tons of foundry of these 


: ; 
three grades d 


iring the past week. Another reported 

1000 tons and another a few hundreds of tons. 
There has been a small tonnage of malleable sold at 
$46.25, but the exact amount was not learned. It is 


th 
se no 
Cline 


now stated that the tonnage of basic sold about three 
weeks ago in this market at prices of $41 to $42 was 
All the sales of foundry iron made were for 
Shipments 
The car supply is easier and 


off-basic. 


the last half, principally for last quarter. 
keep up in good volume. 
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furna s are making a] Tor lost time both from strike Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 6 


Pig Iron.—The Birmingham iron market co) 
to be marked by a variety of prices obtained fo 
} product by different interests. The leading stee] 
. ¢ pany still’ quotes $38, the only price at which 
old this year, and this week again disposed o 


Coke Sales ag rep CAV) ( ISINESS iderable tonnage on that base. The two largest 
vet : , , ibe iry interests are equally firm for $42. One of 
né TY >I ) ( ‘ I A \ if + } ) fo + £ . " ; . ] 
a ’ ports the sale of 2000 tons for Eastern delivery ; 
. ; ) r) . , OV? . } | } . 
rie A Ae ind is credited with booking about 10,000 tons o) 
: ‘ } ' , : 4 ase during a period of 10 days. The othe ! 
Finished Iron and Steel.—1 la ain I Spe ys 
Shipments reports booking small lots at $42. One small co 
- ks small lots at $43. One Birmingham seller w 
it of the market at $40. There is little doubt t 
i i n . ‘ : : 
irge orders on the S40 a S would find placeme! 
é ' 
Fs e district with more than one maker The off 
Ss meta lid no nrst ippear to interest ne 
endents ) Lu 1 real riffle in ie marke 
v iS¢ wa offer¢ | ] as so0on l 542 wa \ 
f i ide a 8 grew to an extent that did 
top large trading at the former lev« r} 
yr the ema y t ha ipacity s pro 
it Pi i ? of the is half make 
iY sold | i Vnat tne price fi nt will Va 
( lr} rf irrent isiness n 
| ioubtedly t ew nh less Birmn 
npe ‘ immer a 
) } I é Southe ) 
t ea pu »>ma im opera 
i ‘ ‘ et T l T a 1 
iemand \ iso grow 
- 
WW 
i 
' , 
l 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron I 
| indry (¢ I O 1 al mrder f U 1 f 
: 
{) Viatertal for \ sh} e. N ( i O00 ns 14 
4 ¢ La l p 2000 to f 
1 pi} ! V4 Los Angel I 
| Emergency Fleet ( 
: rom M e Panama Canal, another 
( i ma 0 é Pa 1 ( ya wit 
) no i a o wil ? j 
) : ) ( The Ann on plat 
vy ] ) he illation of 
> la e pipe I O W 
l \me? ( | I ) Lo S I 
vat p for B Java Cuba is getting some 
\ : in nd , mi The K vy iy ‘ 
T 
1 ( e K Pipe & |] 
{ iw initary pipe Dp W 
vo ney Ant | nder way 
Coal and Coke.—Alabama operators accepted 
per cCeé t i l nnou j ; ff 
\pr l Ala ma nine wisn recog n, l 
en snop \ s Lil 1 
pated Outpu ! is Coke h i 
n $9.50 and 10.50 rround $10.50 to ; \ 
I i OKE off < y er is i ini¢ i 
ake S @agveriy avpsorved i , very Y 
Old Material.—The deadlock on pric vetwer 
sumers and yard men as to heavy eel co 
ird m Va . ! pe l ne 
e 1 O i ! 
ited price | va 1O1d)1 »p 
) - e@rTandD a‘ | A 
p are 1 
\ ; 
y 1} W ju 
l ihe ce 
} yt} + - 
4 Ne ee 
} N 1 } 
la ae 
( lardware ¢ I Machir 
! ) eY é ‘ their Stov I 
No 1 « 
Ws Y ‘ vith a Car wt : 
ma rea irawn tne ffir of the Tran r wi 
Steel axle rf Oo 
mn ‘ sing ditions warrant No. 1 wroucht 5100to 21 
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Boston practically guaral deliveries within 90 days, is sell 
, ge bars ipes piates at 54 f.0 mill and fA er 
> 
Boston, Aj ‘ Vniy old Vv l ym S are abie to secure tn i 
B 3 smna4 ' 1 + ns S ‘ 1 ther ? } mited 
ig Iron, \pprox mately 14,000 wns a S 1 ey i 1 tnen y in nited 
ef +} + ? | \ } : } ic \ »} ) 
E pas week.. Of this amount our eastern New i ‘ i via I 1liroad whicl lave 
- 1 + + + rT ~ ve ) 
] sSumel LOOK aD lt WoO-l ra in i\ } a 5 
m xed, concessions elng ma I i ning ire.gn 5 ae 
tonnages were Col ed. W C f tne u \ $ as unsatislactory 
P | ‘ . : 
ive il ed ase Values UT I a2 ] r? ro i t SO! lé na IViLy 
1. one took 2000 tons Northern ir il, $ st arke m ) 
I I ery, ai $55, furnace AY i ve iso 
. ) , | 
00 tor \ rginia, Z.lod ) Coke. I New | i ( il & CoKe UO is ad 
l }? ase, anagd i1voUU . i I \ i ] a ) slo.40 delivered or 
nm z2.29 to 40, AST All de i s% S as i : i Ye scaie contra 
é TI third ce ) ¢ : pa W the advance 
: rted sili on, é é ( ( " oKe 18 O 
» jas qual A j t-4 I UV P , t pase I 
D . } 4 . : ’ — 2 \ I ; 
rennsyiVanla anda Buffa », a i : I \ ‘ il ‘\ i ym points j 
amountl! VUU tons i ! ! | nt ! I m oO S vel 
4 \ ‘ 
l i na ) yu & V1 > W A y alroad nes 
r ugn Lov ms n ea 
: larce s€11VCr) A t5.2U G Old Material I Wet No. 1 ¢a old 
td 
+ ) . ) ‘ 
000 tons eastern Pennsylvania, n 2 v t \ \ W a ' r Ma 
i rie u si \ } ’ f ' y 
i | ? i! ne arou iv i) to (1) &f I j | 1 oy era i red . fF 
a pra Lily s44 i! a f atter at $3 de 
re inla inte S ave a i s t ow 
+ > a 
Ni lng 1 mat irl ' American Brak« 
iV i al ‘ ‘ , “ ] ( pia a 
: ! ania sp ‘NO ‘ r i | nm ¢ ; of 
i $42.50, furr Da r \ 0) S Son is 
‘ Ww ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ » New England 
‘ y rAY) a ) ‘ . ‘ 
; I to . ‘ : ‘ lhe pric offere 
\ y ea f ‘ : ; 
- 4 ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ i n } ’ pi 
. Promp shit Buffa nce — 
i i ind ast nali N ] X $48 R t I 00 s No 
\ fev indred t \ + 220) 
ond quartel rol $ I il y U ) : é é er f fo ed crap 
La na Ala i i \ f ea D 
Su ¥ roug pipe 
Le! } il. none 
r t z era ( 
| ‘ ised ffer L 
‘ a 7 
° . 4 
s 
' g I n prices i 
Warehouse Business.—lro n¢ fu : 
}? ‘ 
C ed mit / ‘2 ¢ 
j r now ‘ } y 
l \ se Us D n tn su ‘ 
er y rT } ‘ i 
e store e al M . 
lé irc ( ip and VS a . 
U p ‘ent a ‘ 
ul Two thousand of ( ar 
rs ed a $7.25 f.o RB ‘ I . 
ot. Louis 
5 » 1 S nar ar I l ind egzs 
6.25 f£. Ha N.S \mel! r. Lov A pr ‘ 
W ( l ) ‘ : ) Pig iron j ‘ ! i f t l 
ere Vel f} ! 1 pig Y yr prompt 
: | ‘ ] I i na Ch 
3 ; a $ t oO licat at 1 
» 2 é ; 
, 2 3 $i ed up with : 
b } $6 N $ N . 
? 4 2* ! i Iv r Tne Wee 
; ' $e [ : ' . f . Ww) + ar | D 
. m, for No. 2 Souther 
rinished Iron and Steel.—Asi ‘ . s ' h had been holding out for 343 
* ton t $3.75 f.o. 3 i! t 5 ! lu I » $42, and it tna 
S Co.. prices ! ( re n ( imption genera ' 
l ? ) argoe ra ) ‘ eY neavy iT j tnere rT 
+} ot . k. ! \ i » + £ ¢ Le tr ma ea 1 ' es 
t, R I. OD il | sevel i] { id time No yA Northern 
‘ : - 
; Fab ators aré ) Y 1 s i D4e 4 Ironton, e Cnhicag ron . 
i] plate at $3.75 f.o.b. n pa { market With several consumers 
tle is being done the sheared market isually bu gy il e Chicago market appearing at st 
ng we One n na position to Lou ! f iror 








Coke.—Some fev es ¢ na onnages of coke 
ive é na 1 the S Louis district on the basis 
510, Connellsville, for contract delivery and $12 for 
spo sv for April and May. These prices, how- 
ever, ling to notices received by oven represen- 
tatives here are likely to be withdrawn shortly in favor 


if higher prices. No Virginia or New River coke is 
price, and by-product 


shape. 


market at any 


I earDy plants S$ in ilttie better 


Iron and Steel.—In the finished products 


nt have been busy with the 


ik 4 vcCS 








wol cl yr up e first quarter’s deliveries and 
gett ma : shape for the future. Bars are 
re i 5 it] ¢ er po ition, it de- 
V 1 nuch extended, vw September delivery 
ab the best, while July is about the best on plates 
Some types of bars can be accepted for A No. 1 cus- 
tomers s stated, but not any large quantity. The 
m \ l na é a willingness to take on a 
tt rht rail bu ss for regular stomers, but not 
I f la! The rices cont ie at 2.35c. for 
material, 2.4 for bars and 2.65c. for plates 
U ' enouses tnere nas f n nh activity with 
\ nt of moment i1 e delivery of material. 

‘\ 

Old Material—The scrap market has continued 
softer iuring tl week With no ol A ng to trade, 
appar rar of cons¢ 
au ( r ) Wl? l Ver Be { lé il I ind 

I ne! ) play waiting game an 
tne! eve i sD lla \ ter len \ hi ner d 
r Lists out during the week luded Cottor 
B \ 10 und the St. Lo 1 San Fra 

UU ons 

] I Co., Wayr ro, Pa., will agair 
put into effect appre eship system, which was 
la aside wher e United States entered the war, ac- 

rding t ‘ ner made by officials. The 
course W extend over a period of three years of 

800 v irs, with rates of wages ranging from 
20 ents I r nour 

The Mount Carmel Iron Works, Mount Carmel, Pa., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. It is al- 
leged that the company has debts aggregating $156,- 


334.10, while the assets total only $75,026.94. 


1 


The Gulf § 
the enlarged bar mill at 


¢ 


states Steel Co. has begun operations at 
Alabama City, Ala., and the 


enlarged wire drawing department will come in soon. 
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New York 


NEW YoRK, Ap 
Moderate buying of pig iron has character 
last week and prices as a rule are very firm, 1 
larly on Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania iron. 
is, however, some irregularity in Buffalo iron ar 
made at $45, 
some sales are reported by brokers at even less 
$43, furnace. In Pennsylvania $44, 
now seems to be the lowest quotation and sal 
made at that figure and also at $45. Full 
not always maintained, for while $45 
the for No. 2 X 
$47.50, showing a differential of 50c. less than th 
A sale of 2000 tons of foundry 
Bessemer iron has been made for shipment to En; 
and 5000 tons is pending. There are also inqui: 
from Scandinavia, Italy and Japan. Coke is sellir 
from $10 to $13 for Connellsville foundry grades 
lowest quotation being given to old customers of 


sales have been $43 is still quot 


eastern 


peen 
entials are 
for No. 2 plain, 


price sometin 


ernment schedule. 


standing. 


\ 1 New York as follow 
I I on » to 5 .. $48.05 to $ 
I I ( l » to i 17.05 to 
I Pa No plain il. 1.75 to 2 15.80 ft 
I tale ce Lid to 16.90 
 * 9 ia » te i 16.4 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is, 
unusually quiet but very str 
kor prompt and April-May delivery $250, delivered, 


the clrcumstances, 


been paid for small lots and in these transactions 
\merican British alloys have figured. For 
half delivery American producers are asking $200, 


ana 


vered, and there have been some sales at this k 


[he amount of British alloy available for any delivery 
decidedly limited and the only quantity heard of is 
imited for shipment from 


amount August on fol 


which $195, seaboard, is the quotation. It is a matt 
ome surprise that inquiry is not more insistent 
is the opinion of some that consumers are simply 
vaiting developments and avoiding bidding up the n 
( n themselves. The most interesting transact 
s the ile of 250 tons of American alloy for ex} 
$250. This price is not a delivered price but a p 
an American point near the place of product 
This sale indicates the difficulty of the consumer in 
uining his usual deliveries of British alloy. T 
splegeleisen market is very strong but quiet at 
furnace, with demand moderate from both domes 
foreign consumers. Foreign manganese ore of h 
rrade has sold at 80c. per unit, seaboard, and 
ire inquiries in the market for fairly large amou 
) ynie xr two interests who expect soon to pro 
ferromanganese. The ferrosilicon market is stro 
\ 85 $90 per ton, delivered with indicatio1 
e quarters of a scarcity of the alloy. 


What 


week lies in a 


Finished Iron and Steel. change, if any, 
willing? 


more 


iken plac n tne vreater 


none sellers to take larger and therefore 


yard bookings at the high prices. In spite of frequ 


eTerence » the market’s having reached the top 
‘ ome setback is likely in a matter of month 

. na . . : s 
tual rms of SiackeniIng demand are aiscernioie 


] 


es are firn Some selling offices report a ren¢ 
nter on the part of consumers. Even in piate 
hich there is an admittedly large producing capa 
prices are firm at 4c., Pittsburgh basis. Some ex] 
sales in fact have been done at domestic extras, w! 
or plates % in. in thickness represent an advai 


the figure 


above 


what price would be 
ic., base th the extras normally obtaining on ex 
uusiness. Railroad car buying is slowly develo] 
The New York Central placed orders for 8000 fr 
cars and 212 passenger cars and while this is not n 
over half what was expected, it is believed that 
company is not through. The distribution of the 
is as follows: 3500 each to the Standard Steel Car 
American Car & Foundry companies and 500 each 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. and the Haskell & Bar! 
Car Co.; of the passenger cars 12 will be built by 
Pressed Steel Car Co. and 100 each by the Stand 
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\{merican companies. The Pennsylvania Railroad to price at time of delivery. One large warehouse ii 
1 on as coming Into the mark in eal terest tna is been quoting low has increased its price 
e, While many of the small roads al ssibly yn structural ste $10 per ton. An increase is ex 
e working out of the financial arrat nents pected on the larg sizes of iron bars to conform with 
r which the car business is to | consummated. the high prices being paid for the smaller sizes. Quo 
' ington 1S expected sh yrtly to pur ast L500 ta is O ypper eets and brass rods and tubing are 
equally divided among stock, box and gondola nina re ator re low 2 , mills 
\ )! & Ohio has asked for alt nate Did n ure iv t ci 29 to 33 1/5 per cent pay in 
:100 bodies to use doubtless with xisting ses i 10 p nt reductio n hours. We quote 
The Grand Trunk has placed UU DOX cars } ‘e n ig LON 
the American Car & Foundry ( and 1000 ' 
7 the Canadian Car & Foundry Co hy 
} ( ork there is, however, little before the ma : 
ich more expected in the early futur Ch s -/16 wend 
railroad bridge work contract noted covers 650 
or the Norfolk & Western, placed with the Ame 
Bridge Co. The itargest new structural project 
2500 tons for a R tz-Cariton otel at Atlant Cleveland 
The awards of important projects are as follow 
fersey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., 250 tons, to the CLEVELAND, Ap 
er Engineering Co.; First National Bank, Jersey Iron Ore.—Ore on Lake Erie docks April 1 amounted 
1400 tons, to the American Bridge Co.; Robesonia » 7,534,400 oss tons aS compared with 6.505.057 tor 
Co., 900 tons to the McClintic-Marshall Co.; Glas on th ‘ date a year ag Shipments from docks to 
Iron Co.. Pottstown, 400 tons. to the Shoemake1 furn iringe March were 1,480,972 tons as mpared 
wait Bridge Co.; conservatory for P. S. du vith 1,208,002 tons during the corresponding mont! 


Minden Hall, Pa., 400 tons, to the Belmont Iror ast year, and with 645,000 tons during February this 
Wor The Hay Foundry & Iron Works, which took a year. Ore firms have p y of 
ton telephone exchange structure in New York on ir shortage t interfering with shipment A] 
CThirtieth Street, will continue the building un thougn there were over 1,000,00U tons more of ore on 


several stories taking 1000 tons additional the docks on April 1 than a year ago, stocks in fur 
nace irds I enera ow, so that the combined 
tocks in the 17 é ird nd on docks are consid 


High Speed Steel.—The market shows a slight stif = 





possibly to be attributed to the fav rable re — : e ; 1 
: - . aes 1 e ire anx iS to secure i1Deral shipments Irom the dock 
the tungsten bill. With this bill in force and ; ; 
ep ap pee ie efor get ve inder way Ore firn 
yrices of British high speed steel, it is esti 
a 7 : : ) ‘ ! é yments rf re An 
1 that the cost of the foreign steel delivered New r/) r} 
‘ > + . y Uv, i! \ i S e r ee! re ( 
York would be about $1.08 per lb. Prices of domestic ' 
. . ¢ 2408 24: + y Liat : rapid reaking and ) 
1 speed steel are from $1.25 to $1.30 per lb., New 
e ‘i ” é ed S \ i é } go tnroug no ite 
York, with a few sales of imported at lower figures ; . ots 
: na i W al mou Oo ( 
. ' . ae ) nent nrohah ‘ » f riy heaw 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Orders keep coming in an‘ pric ee © move probably will | airly heavy 
rY y spite of the h oO e el x} } v { l l nparead Vil t WwW eal \ move 
! 1 within the past three months The makir nt le le Tact that Duying a year ago 
° , / , y r+ y ; ’ ¥ , ¢ 
s the chief pro n with manufacture 1 ft he oj of the season « 
v\ { Y ind heavier a 72.30. New Yor 4 vy I ~ I Seasol ovement ing 
( +2 id onal for ¢ iss \ nd va iD ron ‘ HOO .00F ‘ ‘ , 000,000 we It the gene! 
Dp I t re ide nat I ! Ipply it ne owe 
Old Material. A Ou LO ems | ] ped $1 ike po q ‘ i mpo fant i r int ove ent 
é ver igo, the chief grad 1 bei i ng n.a it the ma in ip 
y fore fire, vard wrought, sto. plate nt 1 the , f the 1 to 
I ra oad malleable id car whee i cas t é i e Turnace i é 
' recent hig ] f has it pres¢ 
rable quantities of s maki! A I , 
SF ipply with ar ittendar I 
N er are onst rs is fi] 
O n is divided a » whe | Pie Iron | , ‘ liet, but price 
) ) é fl 1 a Y e¢ 
ioted rn Ohio is ap 
re? O | é ts Va 
: I l ness a 
ertall latior The | gn 
f 7 ng some effect 
fl } 1 the advance ir 
ke W inted ( igo, when irnacs 
ned i : ‘ ) } reneral feeling 
ul l ‘ing th it Turnace e would reach $10 with the 
pipe | en il of Government restriction. The Westinghous« 
i  ) t 
t Air Brake ( nas purchased 4000 tons of pig iron from 
i Valley furnace for the third quarter delivery, 1000 tons 
, ' 7 ’ 
t each of N it $43, No. 2 X at $44.25, No. 3 at $42.50, 
‘\ ‘ 1 ‘7 . 1 « + 
. vee -s ind malleable at $43. A northern Ohio furnace ha 
nery cast $39 to $4 taken 1200 tons of malleable iron for the last half at 
t (columns, building | 343.50, an advance of 50c. over recent quotations. A 
) cupola Ze 5 I , ' - ) : 
not cupol z to 31.0 ale of 150 tons of malleable was made at the same price 
< ( l tors ist boilers 2 ‘ <1. w+ ? , . her ‘ . . aw ¢ ; 
au bollers, — ; for last quarter delivery by a western Pennsylvania 


furnace for shipment to Boston. Locally a few small lot 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouses continue to suf ales of foundry iron are reported at $43 for the last 
‘rom depleted stocks. In many instances jobbers half delivery. Prompt shipment sales are still being 
buying material from one another to fill small or- made by outside furnaces at $44. Ohio silvery iron is 
for prompt delivery. Warehouses have placed as_ very firm and sales are being made at higher than reg- 
many orders as the mills will take for third quarter ular price of $55 for 8 per cent. We note a sale of one 
‘elivery, some at a specified price and others subject lot of 200 tons of 7 per cent silvery for last half at 


Fy 


> 
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’ 1 basis of $58. Foundries art wwding fur mand, but production is curtailed by lack of sté 
, + oF . h-« a |} . « ,! 
: f 1ipmer and son are aSkKing tna nip nefficient labor, so that some makers are able 
f Yn i cle ! ] o le é ‘ ip to only 70 per cent of normal] produc tion. 
’ ) y l 1? y y ‘ T i ’ 
. j « eae Tk} »] ; | 
Old Material—The scrap market is weaker, 
arly on steel-making grades. Heavy melting 
ngs and blast furnace turnings are down $1 a 
ind sharp decline have been made on some 
ile Che | if scrap is plentiful, but o1 
mited amount is moving, as few mills are 
narket. kallroad offerings are fairly heavy : 
\ m ie tee ) Val ey m Ss are I 
( » »Zf some ol t} n S now are ! 
Cok : 
25 s grad In Cleveland heavy 
t las low} ») $24.50. Valley mills a 
i 4 . , 7. ' 
ind $19 ring Local mills st ha 
sized of rap and Vv none ex eption are ou 
( irt pHusneiln¢e a 1 l I ne mar kKé 
we | 
~ \ . 
j i cg Sst 
“e 24 oc “ 
Cincinnati 
{ WY A Apr t 
‘a Oy lig lh mn l ( iu 
( yI ting mo f T-grade 
t ar rd yn disposed o W 
rnt, there a I il ns or ll east 
( part o ive : wWno ire ( vere 
: { 
{ nal ! eller ynhide ally exp 
( 
( ! to si ! vefore ol The 
1 ( na yutn 1 Ohio basic, and one 
New ¥ Ce i ts tna vould ive no difficulty selling a fai 
f toa] 0 io tne ron Ve iWallaDle Price 1 
a m4 7 { ‘ prevalilng ist week, though 1 p 
) ia cee ol ell rculated that some irnaces are quietly 
al Y I ! prices below the market, one insta 
A ( = n 10 ed i ile of 1200 tor of malleable 


shipment at $4 
( n 260 tone for th, | nace, We note a ale of 1800 tons of South 





1 Lou QO yn 2.20 to 2.75, manganese over 0! 
W. Va.. 200 fo) ent, to an Indiana melter for delivery: during tl 
Realtv Co.. | ind ext six months at $46.25, Birmingham. We also n 
; und f 1000 tons of basic at $43, Valley furnac 
{ ) - { ! elng quoted at $40 to $42, a 
( f l rn UO » $43 to $45. At least two silvery fur 
( S SOU n VU! pare now quoti 5 per cent slive 
Lu 5 ict u ( ers ure holding t rie 
) ) 
Bolts N uts and Rivets ‘ t 
Finished Material—Demand for finished pri 
keeps ip, and pressure 1s being bDrougnt to 
Is to accept orders for the third quarter. So 1 
W ( nown, none of this business has been placed. 
vith liry is particularly h y for light sheets for 
it udvat renera ward delivery, though there has been a decided fa 
s A 1 ause they must pa) off in the feverish anxiety to have business placed 
rher prices wit expiration of the gardless of price. The demand for iron and steel ba 


i¢ 
rk Lik 


s. R Ss co vy di is also good, but structural inquiry is reported as lg 
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yvement is noted in delivery of wire fiails, ; Ch ire quiet. With some exceptions, the 
( m ire still quoting ar >7 per keg \ lucts yt large considering the 
} - Ss are eing qu ted a N } mu S i yenel \ eported DY con 
: { r No. 28 black and 7 ) I I i i ) y fair and is confined 
s at which bus $ is ( uc Che rap market is dull 
= ¢ eT ll! ) n Va l! oY 
; Vy. Che fine wea e! how Dp a nye Pig lron | i fo pig iro! ; n 
LO Cvs ne Ca > ‘ : ‘ - ‘ \ l in eastern con 
nd irenouses are n el i ‘ irKel sh I tor 
a s - 
: , tn i quarter needs 
custo I | I S42, fu nace l 1e€ 
Coke , y I i U.U00 To Lovud tons 
F ist Sl i Recent sal vere on 
1 sma ny lemand fo v phos 
af tha! wee Q of small nages 
| offerir ' é free and t tor 
} 3 lve ( | I c na e 
; ( ( i > W re oO ’ 
1] W 1) f : ng 
\\ ( int if | ’ 3 ar 
/ (yi ! in 
1 | \ » ice 
N lain 


‘ ¢ 
‘ ; ] < 
‘ tit ’ i 
lf ¢ 
f ? ¥ : 
‘ ] Ss 
! One f i om 
) no 
I na S46, 
{ é i 
fF @1 
y t i 


l l 
Ferroall \ ( mma : for 
) } lé ‘ No 
Ww ‘ 
\ O Br went quotes 
I l S195, sé ] 
\ ( ited One «¢ tery 
‘ a 
Coke ‘ i fur? icf al 
1 at $10 to $12, ov 
‘ it I Lif¢ ire ‘ 
, ° . ' 1 at . () *ke manufacturer has 
Philadelphia et nsiderable number of it 
' ; ~1/) ‘ 
PHILADELPHI \ 
. i ta jual r ree 
} Y = + ; ) 1 y y é 
li on I ( LO i ) } f f Cust e) u? ’ ' 
) i na p 5 : 1 ‘ ‘ rit f + 
OUL ~ i 
) l y ‘ F } 
ae — : i er tO | iadaitiona nnage 
1 
( nad COoK ¢ t oO? 
: A 2 ) ' ure mewhat neerned 
mastern steel ce a : ‘ : oe eae : 
t ) — 
irnace i Soo 1 Ove ‘ a r 
WW ! id e¢ ’ ; 
) is@ a arye ) ~ ad l ¢ 
it third qual P f ai al ; s . a 
¢ Semi-Finished Steel \ yply 
l ed consider: \ nee tine rem : 
. ; ] }. ] ‘ hy (pin) ft tn 
ntro April 1, and if yh nr 
’ f Ip ( 865. Pi : 
engtn ) Lime é é i 
: . Ly +} ; it vy ; 
_ I r¢ wi A 
Bla furna \ I ire go 
{ rie ty market nart 
( e a tol ¢ s $14 
f ’ } ‘ yy . mo iq 
i) i OT | ) ‘ . ] . i 
; : ‘ | ¥ 
‘ a) t j i. fto 
rat i 
{ f , ’ , ‘ 
° of nt . i 
: ‘ 9 ' Ay } : 
‘ ( ‘ ’ r 1 rot y fe 14 
4 i ( rU ! I : , { 
° . 1 O00 tons f I 10+ ner irth ero)lir 
oO! ( tuatlo and ( e Wash i 
p ! ts at $60 it th a $4.10 freicht 
orrespondent of a PI eln ' anel wv} a I C 
te nda f ‘ 270 + SR Mette roy 
s und t} ! f rt : i ) I J 
I. t ‘ ' x : 
Plates.—T pl s still fairly good 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Easter Holiday Quiet—Prices Firm and Li 
Higher—Coke Exports Prohibited 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Ay 


market is quiet, owing to the | 


+ 


unaltered, but 


! 
advances 


pected short.y as a result of the demands for in 
vag yy coal and iron miners. The hemati 
situ n is a little easier, makers considering 


delivery. \ small amour 


‘or May and June 


pected to be available for export. 
Bilbao-Middlesbrough freight rates are sla 
it prices on ore from Spain may increase. 
Coke continues scarce. Exports are entir 
I ited 
Tin plate s are firm: gvalvanized sheets are ste 
We quote per gross ton, except when oth 
ited, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equ 
rured at $4 for £1, as follows 
21 0 te 
| ) ) 11 0 
( ( ( 1( Oo Tf 
] | > gg i 
0) 0) ) oo To 
1/ t 
( . D > ( 1O0t 
} T ‘) SH O00 oO 
VW { Ito 000 
} to Ss 1 Ooo 
St l5t 139.00 t { 
é 010 1°? () 
Wi ( 
t 11 00 


Rails and Track Fastenings Sold by the 
Government 


ce ra ring from 


WASHINGTON, April 5.—Pr 
o $63.50 for odd lots of 
btained by the War 


special size steel rails 


Department, according 


nnouncement of awards on surplus for which 
re received up to March 29. Included in the 1 
tr nateriais ld were 1338 gross tons of 67 


tandard lengths, 1091 gross 


a.) te." EK. rail in 15-ft. lengths, 1101 


e! l I ce Al trac} yolts and nut and s 
rall bract ind re-ralle1 
Ch iward to low 
‘ 
ag 
Ww ws 
} . \ 
M 
( $60 M.K Frank, ] 
. $3.90 ew } -M 
{ Dent 
) r ‘ q j wt N tw A ( 
ee Munsey Blas 
eOn Munsey Bldg 
more 
152,085 pieces ra 152,988 pieces $2.50 cwt M. K. Frank, Frick I 
rr Pittsburgh 
5,560 pieces tie plates 75,560 piece $2.50 cwt. M. K. Frank, Frick! 
Pittsburgh 
Railway crossings Reiected 


$41.22 gross tons J. G. Williams Co., 4 
Fifth Ave., New Y 


3200 re-railers 3200 re-railers 
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WRONGS IN INDUSTRY* 


[he Little Heed Given to “Soldiering” of 
Equipment 


BY WALTER N. POLAKOY 


s quest for harmonizing the industrial relations, 
Fred W. Taylor laid greatest emphasis on th 
soldiering”’ which would lower cost 
luction, higher wages and 
hours and better working and home conditions 
Maximum prosperity for both parties of 
y in his opinion can exist only as the result 
letermined effort of each workman to turn out 
lay his largest possible day’s work. 

\fter 20 years of determined efforts on the part 
ee number of industrial engineers of all de 
yns and in nearly every country of the world, 
the expected prosperity nor juent indus 
makes itself anywhere manifest. 
failure can be ascribed neither to opposition of 

groups to the use of the stop watch nor 

; » lack of appreciation on the part of employers 
idvantages existing in the so-called se 

ent. Indeed, there is a fairly large number of 

L trial establishments to-day that practice the Tay 
ystem, yet the why our 

e did not get anywhere toward solving the problem 

lustrial relations is that it was sought in the 

g direction. One wonders that for over 

rest Was not seen behind the trees. 


4 mination of 


Insure make snorter 


1? 


conse 
peace Reasons 


labor 


man 


entific 


reason industries as a 


20 years 


Productivity Yields to the Dollar 


1 1 
roupie 


was hinted at by H. R. Towne, who 
“The dollar is the final term in 
which arises in the practice of 
ng in any of its branches, except qualifiedly as to 
naval engineering, where in some cases cost 
And also: “Industrial engineering, 
shop management integra] vital 
mplies not merely the making of a given product, 

making of that product at the 
he maintenance of 


said almost 


{ juation engl 
tary or 
enored.”’ 
and 


vhich is an 


lowest cost con 
the intended standard 
thus obscured al 
welfare of th 
maintenance of standard living, education and 


lial and cost 1 othe onsidera 


ich aS service to society, com 


’ he only qualifier being quality of 
1 the only military 
f productive 


the prod 
necessity. The 
witnin a society 
The late 


these ter 


exception, 
forces 
sake of the 


eglected for the dollar. 


: l.. Gantt summed up the situation in 


‘The aim of our efficiency has not been to 


cods, but to harvest dollars. If we could 
nore dollars by producing fewer goods, we 
l ewel voods.”’ 


Increased Productivity Often “Corrected” 


ng as our industry is conducted individually 
a competitive basis, success in business means 
irger profits Increased production, by ip 


limited buying ability of a popu 
’ ; I 


in consume, tends to lower the profits. Hence 


ised productivity iS avoided and whenever 
is “corrected” by withholding the goods from 
rket by means of so called “corneying,” hoard- 
even direct limitation of output and refusal! to 
lers at less attractive prices. Under such an 


‘vime a peculiar inconsistency developed in 


ent of idle producers and idle means of 
rker is “soldiering,” the management of 
ve and incentive” as well as the “task manage 


exerts efforts to stimulate 
lual workers until it measures up to expectation. 
ites therefore an alternative before a worker: 

nerease individual efficiency and make a fel 
ker superfluous, or to 


the productivity of 


be laid off himself. The 
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manufacturer, on the other hand, is 


benefited by in- 


creased production of the men in his employ provided 


the productivit 


y of his competitors and of the whole 
iustry do not increase faster than the prices may be 
If under the circum 


profitable to limit his own 


idjusted to safeguard his profs. 


tances ne finds 1 more 


production he lays off excessive workers, still demand 
ng high productivity from the remaining me1 


Laid-Off Men Are Now No Burden 


The laid-off men receive no wages and are no longer 


1 direct concern to their former employer; the laid-off 
machines, however, continue to draw the payments for 


cupy, fo 
While in this manner 


I interest, depreciation, 
insurance, et idle men are not 


burdens to manufacturers, idle machines cause a ma 


terial burden his expense of maintaining idle plant 
manufacturer upon the 
inasmuch as the idle overhead 
he limited output of the part of the 
plant remaining in operation. In my paper before the 
American S¢ ty of Mechanical Engineers in 1916 on 
“Valuation of Industrial Methods” I said: “Present 
manifestly tends to charge against the cost of 
and 
ment, thus imposing on society the penalty for tolerat 
ig these conditions in the industries.” 
industry the overhead charges are 
fixed charges on a $10,000 
machine are twice as large as the wages of its atten- 
the overhead was over $90,000,- 
in steel mills over- 
head exceeded $250,000,000 while wages were $188,142,- 
000; in stations the overhead of $440,000,000 
corresponded to only $36,800,000 paid in wages. (Above 
United States censuses.) 
The importance of having the equipment perform 
than further in 
of individual workers. The sig 


IS in turn 


inloaded by the 
shoulders of consumers 


Is prorated over 


practice 


a product the cost of overequipment mismanage- 


+ 
In nearly every 


} +) y em}] « 
tnan tne payroll, 


higher 
dant; in blast furnaces 


000 while 


wages were $22,/80,000; 
central 
data are from the last 


its productivity work is far greater 


creasing the efficiency 


nificance of t surden imposed on society and the drain 
on economic resources of the country by neglect of 
ising the existing productive capacity may be illus 


In the coal industry 30 
apacity of remains con- 
10 per cent 
during the last 11 
$79,200,000 of 


trated by a few typical cases 
per cent of productive mines 
stantly idle. 


of product ive 


blast furnace industry 


capacity was idle 


years at an average annual expense of 


which $49,500,000 was avoidable, e., not caused by 


repairs, relinings, et In a typical central station sup 
to a railroad, annual idle expense 


plying electric power 


ave raged 560,000, 


Idle Plant Not Entitled to Reward 


If on the basis of equity, we adopt the principle that 
he idle capital represented in idle plant and equipment 
is not entitled to any return or reward, the same as idle 


tablish thereby a principle of fair play. 
This practice will put a to rewarding idleness and 
\ istry to render to the country the 


abor., we WII € 
stop 
will stimulate the ind 
most needed service 
successfully approached during 
is production and importation 
scheduled. The quan- 
was estimated and the time of delivery 
Any shortage or excess was at once ap- 
accordingly. This 
method, as tried out with gratifying results, was used 
y the Air-Craft Production, Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, United States Shipping Board, Ordnance De- 
partment and a number of 


Similar scheduling of peace-time requiremerts will 


The probiem was 
tne war time n so far 
of necessary commodities were 
tity of eacl 
determined 
coordinated 


parent and activities 


nrivate concerns. 


eliminate uncertainty of guessing the demand from 
the price fluctuations, will reduce idleness, stimulate 


and establish a compe- 
tition on the basis of lowering the cost of production 
instead of by limiting the productivity in order to 
inflate prices above the cost of idleness and misman- 


productive ise of eauipment 


agement. 

3y elimina 
and capital, we 
principle in peace time and 
modities cheap 


; 


ing in a measure idleness of machines 
won the war. Let us apply the same 
make men dear and com- 





merican Trade Prospects in China 


Undeveloped Industrial Resources in 


the Interior—Establishing the Branch 


Office— Need of 


VERY substantia le opment of business in 

na in steel, m nery and similar products is 

( ed by J. Edmund Good, general purchas- 

ing agent the American Steel Export Co., 233 Broad- 
way, New York, who returned recently from an ex- 
extended investigation of trade conditions in the Far 
East He emphasized the almost virg character of 
China ndustrially, development so far having been 
confine argely to cities along the coast. In an inter- 
view with a representative of THE IRON AGE, he pointed 
out that the industrial growth of China depends pri- 
marily upon the development of modern transportation 
syst \ valuable groundwork of goodwill toward 
business men from this country has been built up, he 
stated, from the friendly American political attitude 
toward China, and American exporters will share this 
business to the extent they are able to compete with 
European houses. He analyzed the situation as fol- 
[here has been heavy buying for the last year or 

e much because consumption has increased, but 
beca ing is been going in her favor to such 
an extent that she can afford to take chances in buying 
fo ne e ahead. With big stocks of most com 
mod ( hand and with large orders placed for 


l f ery, she Is close to an over-bought condition. 
Tt gh ra of exchange has acted adversely on 
exports from China, so that to-day she is selling very 
little. She cannot indefinitely keep on buying without 
se.ling : 


The Primitive Transportation Inland 


juying from China is in the future, but the 


real large purchases will come with more development, 
particularly of transportation, and such development 
will take time. China has few railroads, and these do 
not get very far away from the coast. To reach the 
thousands of miles in the interior there is but one 
method of transportation—rivers, navigable for a con- 
siderable distance, and numerous small canals. 


China is interlaced with canals, roads being few and 
the majority so narrow that they can be used only for 
W rrow These canals, however, reach practi- 
ca everywhere, but they also are narrow and so 
shallow in places that few boats drawing over 8 ft. 
of water can be used. There are, of course, some canals 
of gre r depth, but not many. The native boats or 
sam 1s a rule draw less than 3 ft. and therefore 
carry sn oads t is easy to understand why with 
such limited means of transportation, consumption on a 
larg e as we use that tern not possible at 
present. 

There are many projects on foot now for enlarging 
and deepening some of the existing canals, for digging 
adi nal canals, and particularly for building more 
railroads. Europeans and Japanese are taking quite an 


interest in these new developments, and so are Ameri- 
cans. From what has occurred in the last year it seems 
reasonable to expect that China before many years will 
have sufficient railroad and other means of transporta 
tion to warrant the building of factories not only along 
the coa where practically all her present factories 


are located, but also in the interior, nearer to supplies 
and raw material. 


China’s Preference for Industrial Self-Help 


The intelligence of the Chinese is of a high order 
and, combined with their infinite capacity for detail, 


will make them splendid workmen. The leading spirits 


among the Chinese are of the opinion that 
much more money to be made by manufacturing their 


requirements than by importing them. They also be- 


there is 


Field 


Analyzing 


hey will be able to export manufa 


41 


lieve fully that t 

articles as well as raw material, and to 

the world’s markets with Europe and America. 
Factories have been built by the Chinese and 


comp 


are operating successfully, but quite a few have fa 


. , J . + } x , 
for the reason that the Chinese as yet have no 
handling the 
Their ideas are to 


sufficient experience in operatior 


financing ol 
joint Chinese and foreign companies, the administra 
engineers, factory superintendents and 

men to be foreigners. In that way they get the ben 
of the knowledge and experience of the 
50 per cent of the sto 


large enterprises. 


officers, 


fore ory 
They want to hold at least 
such companies, for a company that is owned by « 


50 per cent of foreign capital is considered a 
entitled to very few 


belong by right to Chinese compar 


witril 
company, and is privileges 


concessions that 
It is possible for a foreigner or a foreign company 

to get some of these concessions, but action by 

i them, and 


From the 


Chinese secure 
that money. 
point of view of the foreigner the co-operation of the 
Chinese is a big advantage in many ways, providing 
the foreign element keeps control of the operation of 
the company through its officers, superintendents, foré 
men, ete. 1 companies are operating success 
fully, and there is in operation now a trans-Pacific 
steamship line owned by Chinese. The future develop 
ment of China will probably be along these lines un 
less the political situation prevents it. 


parliament is necessary to 


considerable time and 


] ; 
takes 


Several suc 


Affected by British Order-in- 
Council 


“Hongkong Ordinances” 


The shipyards and factories of foreign ownershiy 
now operating do so mostly under the Hongkong ordi- 
I that is, under a British charter, many owners 
and executives being of other than British nationality 
In December, however, a British Order in Council was 
promulgated to take effect in February requiring t 
the executive head of a company operating under 4 
sritish charter be a British subject and that the ma 
jority of the stock be owned by Britishers. A heavy 
penalty for non-conformance with this order will ré 
quire many changes:in officers and 
numerous concerns and may result in some liquidation 
This will induce subjects of other 
serious consideration to the plan of allowing Chines 
participation in their enterprises and of forming Joint 
Chinese and foreign companies. 

The construction of railroads, waterways, factories 
etc., will require very large quantities of steel and 
machinery in addition to the present needs. Each year 


ances, 


1-} 7 2a 
stockholders by 


nations to give 


will no doubt see an increase and those who get prop- 
erly established now will reap the benefit of a con- 
stantly increasing consumption. Since the majority f 
Americans desiring to do business in China are not in 


a position tt build factories there or to go into a 
development projects, they have to choose other ways of 
entering that market—by opening their own offices or 
by appointing agencies among firms now established 


Providing for Establishing the Branch Office 


To open a branch office involves many things. Offic 
rents are high, salaries of stenographers, bookkeeper 
and clerks are very much higher than in America. 1 
will be necessary to have a Chinese staff as well as 4 
foreign staff. At present a compradore is almost 1n 
dispensable. He is a combination of head salesma 
and credit guarantor. The selection of a proper con 
pradore is of prime importance. Due to the large influx 


of new firms, principally during the last year or two 
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xtremely difficult to secure good 
the necessary standing and financial 1 
will be found necessary to make practically al 
tions in China after the arrival of material. A 
office can hardly be expcted to show results 


and whoever establishes one must expect to lay 
isiderable money and wait for some time to have 
fice show a profit. 


Making collections at destina 
less speculation in exchang 
d there 


de st 


i nvolves more or 


b If an agency is establishe 
ns in regard to collection at 





i exchange, etc. Most of the establish d houses 
now overloaded with agencies. For instance, it is 
1 \ : ‘ l . +} 1 
ably stated that in Shanghai alone there are 10,000 
ate agencies held. Numerous houses have so many 
that any new agency is likely to get little atten- 
inless a representative is sent from this country 
made a part of the agent’s organization to se 
it the business of the principals gets attention 
Personal Investigation on the Ground 
It is impossible to form an idea from this distance 
f what should be done and the only safe way for any 
ne ‘oO! templating entering tne Cnina market to fil 
what should be done in his particular case is t 
make a personal investigation on the ground. There 
é quite a few failures and withdrawals of firms 
lid not make such a preliminary investigation 
The four principal ports of China are Tientsin, 
S oh Hankow and Hongkong. Hankow buying 
mostly through Shanghai, which does more 
ss than any port in China, and is probably the 
piace n which to begin an investigation. 
While southern China at the present time is in re 
igainst northern China, and while there have 
‘en some clashes of troops, the life of an American is 
ymparatively safe anywhere in China. In spite of the 
iny complications in doing business there, and in 
spite of the unsettled political conditions, considerable 
isiness is to be done now. The outlook is for very 
ich more in the future, if it is intelligently and 
perly handled. 
. a 
Iron and Industrial Stocks 
egularity and comparative quiet have featured 
irket for iron and industrial securities during 
past week owing to conflicting cross-currents in 
ness world. Imports of gold from England 
ive served to strengthen the foreign exchange sit 
ition and the belief that Europe will be in a position 
to do business with us on a more profitable basis soone1 
most people expect. Some uneasiness has been 
felt, however, regarding developments in the German 
k 1ation 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
s from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
\ was as follows: 
! I } tf 4 La W is ‘ 
( n com } le Lake Su ( - ) 
‘ Y pt 7 ‘- 7 \I a . A ‘ 
( & | m.141%-14 Na Aen f 
( m3 135 N cE. & §S t ‘ 
) 102 N \ Br 
O5 N 2 § fF 
diat 0 Pi irgh $ 
S F on 6% Press. Stee , 
> KF I +] ’ 4 | St, " 
rT ] R ~~ Spe ; 
Loco rf 1 Replog Sts 14 
5 ( B 4 s Republic }j 
a p | , 12 ; Sloss oO : 
J I NT % Su ) 7 f 
104 Transue-W 
Fue ’ 34 Ivy \ ) SS x R14 
Ss ( 254 277 ay ae a 1%, 
S pf 1614- 98 s s , §l% 
‘ lt ~ ~ 1 f 
O I XQ } Vanadiur St 
s S t o f \ i. c& ¢ ‘ , 
rn 7 f Westing I 4 
G. A. Lindstedt, 


president A. B. 


Galco, Ltd., 
and of the ; 


American Galco Co., 


kholm, Sweden, 


inc., New York, has arrived in the United States for a 
Ww months’ sojourn. 
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DECLINE IN INQUIRIES 


Japanese Buyers Not So Anxious to Place Orders 
—Other Export Business 


a pronounced decline in i.quiries 


f ja : uyers, who have evidently over-bought 
nselve nm numerous cases Japanese banks are 
refusing to extend further credit, apparently waiting 
intil more shipments of material have been made and 
a turn-ove ‘f money taken place. At the same time, 
porters are experiencing less difficulty in placing or 
lers With the mills. According to one exporter, spec- 
ilators who hav é holding stocks for higher prices 
I ! veral instances unloading on the assumption 
| prices ive rea i 1e peal This company, 
which deals with Far Eastern markets, states that 
V1 n the past two wee! it has been offered a total 
f about 10,000 tons of material from various sources, 
neluded in which were 1000 tons of fine gage, blue 
nealed a black sheets. Although an option was 
iken o7 se until April 3, the company was able to 
place o1 about 200 tons with its Japanese customers 
Severa rt ises report March business as the 
vest this year \ representative of a New York ex 


port concern in Japan nas accepted an order for 100 

es of 1% rail for shipment in April and is positive 
ther firm has placed sev 
eral small orders for light rails for third quarter de 


\ company dealing with European markets has 


oked ar ! r for 5000 tons of pig iron for shipment 
to Genoa, Italy, on a three months credit and expects 
to close with the same buyer for an additional 5000 

ns for la hipme! Another concern has an in 
uiry from Frar for 900 tons of 60%-lb. rail, the 
ultimate destination of which is Austria. A company 
dealing with Sout American markets, Cuba and the 
Philippines s shipped about 7775 tons of material 
for the I of Marcel The heaviest buyers were 


1a, Cuba and Manila, P. I. The material included 


2400 tons of rails, 1700 tons of reinforcing bars, 1175 
tons of mild steel irs and 775 tons of sheets. This 
concern’s business with Buenos Ayres and othe: South 
Americal narket was lighter than usual during 
March 

{ i i oUug ipward f 200 YT of 3/16 and 
g-in. plates for delivery over the succeeding three 
months i ic., Pittsburgh bass ind the tras 
ppiyin business Japan has a few lays 
Dp no 0) }000 tons for e delivery so at 4& 

Upwat 1000 tons of basic iron has been sold 
it $4 + 

Steel Shipped to France 
The Smith-Eisemann Corporation of America, New 


York, exporter, whi recently purchased 8075 tons of 
14,000 tons from the United 
Shipping Board, shipped the last cargo of this material 
to France April 5. This steel additional 
14,000 tons purchased from other sources, making the 
total about 22,000 tons, was purchased by French ship- 
for $2,300,000. With the steel the 


States 


steel and later 


with an 


yards com- 


pany has sold the French _ shipbuilding _ inter- 
ests a large quantity of winches,  windlasses, 
steering engines and stern posts. These purchases 
were handled on ar irrevocable letter of credit 


Bank Translantique, Paris, and the Irving 


New York. 


through the 
National Bai 

The Connellsvil’e Electric Steel Co., Connellsville 
Pa., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
by B. F. Markell, E. M. Gadsy and Worth Kilnatrick. 
The company will build a plant at Connellsville to make 


electric tool steel. 


Tool Co., 
and is planning to double 
the capacity of its plant. To provide funds directors 
have authorized the sale of $50,000 of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. H. I. Cashman is president and 


general manager. 


Cashman Pa., manu 


The 


facturer of 


Waynesboro, 


reamers tools, 
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Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. Report 


Due to a cut in reductions made for taxes, interest 
and other charges over 1918, the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. was able to earn $11.85 per share in 1919 
against $11 in 1918. Gross earnings in 1919, however, 
were less by $2,811,087 than in 1918 and totaled $10,- 
271,985. After expenses, net was $1,403,778, a 
decline of $333,515 from the year before. At the end 
of the year there was a surplus of $530,913, an increase 
of $55,138 over 1918. 

The company last year operated its furnaces at a 
profit of $104,810, as compared with an operating loss 
of $75,650 in 1918. There was an operating loss of 
$2,370 in foundries and shops operations in 1919, as 
against a profit of $2,690 in 1918. The margin of profit 
in coal mine operations last year was $1,058,694, 
whereas in 1918, it was $1,216,761. The coke ovens in 
1919 yielded a profit of $223,901, as contrasted with 
$578,703 in 1918, and the grist mills a profit of $18,741, 
as against $14,787 in 1918. The company last year 
showed a slight increase in the efficiency of the coke 
ovens and it took less coke to produce a ton of pig iron. 
The company produced 128,754 tons of pig iron, 275,828 
tons of coke and mined 1,672,495 tons of coal in 1919. 

“The pig iron production of this country to-day is 
limited, to a great extent, by the supply of coke,” says 
President John B. Newton in his remarks to the stock- 
holders, “and your company has the great advantage 
of owning extensive coal mines, producing coal of high 
coke value. Manufacturers of pig iron who have had 
to buy their coke, have had great difficulty in getting 
their requirements, and, in many instances, have been 
forced to either slow production or take coke 
of inferior quality in order to keep their plants run- 
ning. 


etc., 


down 


“It would be impossible to estimate with any degree 
cf accuracy the value of your 120,000 acres of coal 


lands. During the past five years we have been pros- 
pecting and developing many of your large tracts that 
up to this time have not been operated, and the more 


thorough our examination, the more valuable we find 
them to be.” 


Sixth Report of Gulf States Steel Co. 


According to the sixth annual report of the Gulf 
States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala.: “On April 1 oper- 
ations at the steel works reduced from 80 to 60 
per the blast furnace was blown out and 
the by-product coke ovens were put on slow time. In 
anticipation, however, of the difficulties which arose 
later in connection with the coal supply, a large ton- 
nage of coal was accumulated. Permit having been 
obtained from the British Board of Trade for the sale 
of billets in England, shipments of this commodity 
were resumed and continued until the foreign exchange 
situation became demoralized. In the third quarter, 
business began to revive with the exhaustion of ac- 
cumulated stocks of manufactured products and more 
normal operations were resumed. 

“To further balance the steel plant, it was decided 
to enlarge the wire drawing department and to double 
the capacity of the nail mill, thus permitting the oper- 
ation of the rod mill on double turn, the increased sup- 
ply of wire thus available enabling the barbed wire 
and woven fence departments to run more regularly 
without any additional equipment. The capacity of 
the merchant bar mill has also been doubled. To re- 
duce the cost of operation, it was decided to install two 
turbo-generators, 2000 kw. capacity each, to be oper- 
ated by exhaust steam. Additional bars, rods and wire 
products will be available for sale in lieu of billets 
within the second quarter of 1920.” 

Production figures for 1919, compared with 1918, 
are as follows: Pig iron, 59,149 tons in 1919, 72,341 
in 1918; coke, 184,090 in 1919, 168,061 the year before; 
ingots, 135,37 tons in 1919, 167,930 in 1918; 
billets and 120,276 tons in 1919, 143,068 


were 


cent basis, 


gross 


slabs, frToss 


tons in 1918; wire rods, 68,185 gross tons in 1919, 67,- 
538 tons in 1918; wire, bright and annealed, 73,328 net 
wire, galvanized, 
tons the year before; 


tons in 1919, 68,759 


39,681 net tons in 


tons in 1918; 
1919, 24,472 
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wire products, 67,662 net tons in 1919, 62,083 ton 
1918. 

The net operating income for 1919 amounted 
$645,062, a decrease of $1,080,788 from the year p 
ceding. After depreciation and taxes, net profits 
ried to surplus amounted to $279,422. 


Superior Steel Corporation Report 
The annual report of the Superior Steel Corpora 
tion, Pittsburgh, works at Carnegie, Pa., was issu: 
last week. 
The profit and loss account for the year follow 


Sales aaa .$7,744,921.28 
Less discounts allowed ; 83,643.48 
Net sales $7.661,277.8 
Ce ee va civ wow wes bee aS 5,946,933 
Co ee eee $1,714,343.8 
Miscellaneous income . : 24,233.41 


$1,838,577.22 


Gross income 


The surplus account is as follows: 


Burnie, Jam. 1, 2080. .cicesiccuss $501,034.4 
Discount on preferred stock pur- 

chased a richie’ Gx bil oom Saat mag 1,895.8 
Net income for the year ended 

Dec. 31, 1919 ae 1,356,409.96 


$1,859,340.25 
appropriations of earnings 
$588,404.00 
105,000.00 
60,000.00 


Disbursements and 
Dividends : se ae ae 
Sinking fund, lst pref. stock 

Sinking fund, 2d pref. stock... 
Reserve for federal income and 


excess pronts taXeS. .. ces 374,683.82 
—_——- 1,128,087.82 
Surplus Dec. -81, 1919... 60%: $731,252.43 


E. W. Harrison, president of the company, in the 
report said in part: 


past year we have gone through very delicate 
necessary reconstruction of business 


During the 
conditions, due to the 


after three years of war times We think our stockholders 
have reasons to feel elated over the results obtained during 
the past year, owing to this reconstructive condition. 

We also had to contend with the general labor troubles 
in the steel industry, as well as the coal strike, and this 
balance sheet shows that your company has gone through all 


of these serious difficulties in a very satisfactory manner. 

The demand for our product is greater than we ever 
experienced, and the future indicates that very good results 
will be obtained during. the coming year. 

The plant is in the very best physical condition. A large 
number of additions and improvements have been made dur- 
ing the past year, and further improvements and extensions 

re in the course of erection These improvements men- 
ioned will increase our production about 25 per cent, and 
hould be completed about the middle of the year 


Report of Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 


Though the report of earnings for 1919 of the Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment Co. will be issued later, the 
twenty-seventh annual report has just been published 
by President E. B. Leigh, in which he states: “The 
splendid financial condition of your company and its 
high standing in the financial and commercial world 
should be as gratifying to the shareholders as to its 
management.” The president adds: 

“After a careful investigation it was decided to 
equip the Marion, Grand Rapids, and Franklin plants 
with pulverized coal systems. This will effect not only 
a very great saving in the amount of coal consumed 
(conservatively estimated to be at least 40 per cent), 
but will also effect a large saving of labor. The cost 
of these installations will approximate $250,000 and, 
under normal conditions of operation, it is expected 
they will pay for themselves within three years.” The 
stock was placed upon an 8 per cent basis for 1919 and 
; expected that this rate will be maintained regu- 
y. 


+ 
lar 


] 
I 
} 
i 


Earnings of Various Companies 


The net earnings of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Co. 
last year, after allowing for charges and Federal 
taxes, amounted to $2,491,070, which, after paying 
preferred dividends, was equal to $6.76 a share on the 
common stock, which has no par value. In 1918, the 
company earned $7.80 a share on its common stock. 
In common with most companies of a similar kind, 


the 1919 report of the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, 
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ws a contraction in business that year. The com- 
1y’s net earnings after taxes and the payment of 
‘preferred dividend were equal to $3.24 a share on 
common stock, as compared with $3.39 in 1918. 
working capital as of Dec. 31 last was $4,795,568 
asted with $4,628,057 at the close of 1918. 
By eliminating special appropriations last year, the 
estern Electric Co. was showing net earnings and a 
plus considerably in excess of figures contained in 
1918 report, notwithstanding a decrease of approx- 
ately $10,000,000 in gross sales. The company’s 
9 report discloses a balance available for dividends 
$4,388,909, which is equal to $17.26 a share on the 
000 common shares, after preferred dividends. 


1 
i] 


Crucible’s Stock Dividend 

Directors of the Crucible Steel Co. of America last 
week declared both common stock and cash dividends, 
the former being 50 per cent and the latter 3 per cent, 
woth payable on April 30 to stockholders of record 
April 15. The stock dividend will mean the issuance 
yf 125,000 additional shares with a par value of $12,- 

0,000. This is the first prominent corporation to 
declare such a stock dividend since the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court affecting such dividends. 
When stockholders were called upon to authorize an 
nerease in the common capital from $25,000 000 to 
$75,000,000 a few weeks ago a 200 per cent dividend 
was thereby made possible. 

The common stock of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America has sold in the market as high as $261 per 
share, and before the war at $8 and $10. It has sold 
as low as $3 per share. The stock is quoted at present 
around $230 and $235 in the open market. Effective 
April 30 next, the securities of the company will be 
stricken from the list of the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change by order of the securities’ committee. This 
action was taken at the request of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. For many months past, deal- 
ngs in the stock has been confined to the New York 
Exchange. 


Industrial Finances 


7 


A public offering is being made of $4,000,000 7 per 
10-year sinking fund notes of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., manufacturer of oil stoves and 
and aluminum and enameled-steel isils, at 
174 and accrued interest, which yield about 7.35 per 
ent on the investment. The notes dated March 
1, 1920. 


heaters 


cooKing uter 


are 


The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., 
has increased its capitalization from $1,200,000 to 
>2,700,000. The new stock, which is all per 
‘umulative preferred, is being offered for public sub- 


9 
i cent 


The Charles W. Morse interests in the Groton Iron 
Works, New London, Conn., have applied to the Supe- 
rior Court of New London County, Conn., for the dis- 
missal of Receiver P. LeRoy Harwood and the termina- 
tion of the corporation’s receivership, except for the 
limited purpose of effecting the composition agree- 
ment, with the retention of Frederick Conlin as sole 
receiver. The Morse proposal is to settle all claims of 
creditors on a basis of 20 per cent, payable at once, 40 
per cent in six months, and the remaining 40 per cent 
twelve months later. Creditors will be protected, under 
the plan, by promissory notes for the delayed payments 
f 80 per cent, and further safeguarded by a mortgage 
n the plant, equipment, etc. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Steel Foundries the authorized common stock 
was increased from $17,184,000, or 515,520 shares, to 
$25,000,000, or 750,000 shares, par $33 1/3. 


The second annual report of the Pittsburgh Rolls 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, shows sales amounting to $2,- 
126,542 and net income before Federal taxes of $191,194 
and balance added to surplus of $43,145. President 


D. L. Eynon’s report to stockholders says: “The orders 
on our books at present time are in excess of one year 
ago and the company’s plant, from present indications, 
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will run full time for the first six months of 1920, in- 
dicating a more profitable year than the past one. We 
have added to our property investment account during 
the year the sum of $87,620, represe..ting one new open- 
hearth furnace, two new core ovens, two annealing 
ovens and additional equipment.” 


A loss of $1,095,271 because of the sale of the motor 
department of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
for the slump in the surplus from $79,026 in 
1918 to $69,879 the following year. Balance available 
for dividends was $489,051, or $7.58 per share in 1919, 
against $535,833 or $8.30 per share in 1918. Net earn- 
. ‘reased by $988,001. 


rucK 


accounts 


its after taxes, depreciation, loss on 
I for 1919, as reported by the J. I. Case 
Thrashing Machine Co., were $2,909,482. After allow- 
f he 7 per cent dividends on the preferred stock, 
t alance, $2,029,232, is equal to $22.30 a share on 
Tt 


he company’s 91,000 shares of common stock. This 
showing compares with profits on 83,000 shares of 
common stock in 1918 of $18.10 a share. 


The Victor Stove Co., Salem, Ohio, has increased 

; capital stock from $40,000 to $120,000. The concern 
recently bought out the Youngstown Furnace Co. and 
s.nce that time has been making extensive improve- 
ments and additions. It has acquired the factory build- 
ng of the W. J. Clark Co., which went out of business 
some time ago, and contemplates moving it to its pres- 
ent plant site. 


+ 


Gray & Davis, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., report for 
1919 shows gross sales of $5,067,801, an operating 
profit of $446,202, and a net profit, after charging off 
$234,363 for new dies, fixtures, etc., of $465,680, which 
after preferred dividends and before taxes, is equal 
to $4.34 a share earned on the 107,074 outstanding 
common shares. 


To finance a new plant stockholders of the Reliance 
Wheel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have approved an in- 
crease in capital stock to $200,000 of 8 per cent pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares non-par value cbmmon stock. 
The company has developed plans for the manufacture 
of a steel double wheel for automobiles. It has 
acquired a 30 


The General Electric Co. earned $21 a share in 1919 
$14.76 the year before. Gross sale; last year 
5,980,930, compared with $221,421,592 in 1918 
There was a manufacturing profit after operating ex- 
penses of $36,379,505, or $5,774,524 more than in 1918 
A balance of $11,061,118 was added to the previous sur- 
lus of $53,250,662, bringing the total to $64,311,780 
Stockholders of the General Electric Co. author 
red a nerease in the company’s capitalization from 

$175,000,000 This 


1920 financing plan. 


dise 


acre site. 


against 


were $2 


have 


$125.000.000 to transaction com- 


pletes the mpany’s 


Proper authority has been given for an issue of 
7500 shares of Rainier Motor Corporation 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, of which 7000 
shares are to be issued immediately, and 30,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, all of which is to be 
issued at an early date. Money derived from the sale 
of these shares will be used to erect extensive additions 
to its Flushing, L. IL, plant for the manufacture of 
worm-driven trucks. 


Because of reductions in both Federal taxes and 
bad debts the earnings of the National Acme Co. in- 
creased from $4.69 per share, $50 par, in 1918, to $4.83 
per share in 1919, though the net sales declined $1,952,- 
764 to $12,240,990. There remained a surplus of 
$919,170. 


Ellenwood & Doyle, 29 Great Jones Street, New 
York, who have just completed their first year as dis- 
tr:butors of tin plate, black and galvanized sheets, cop- 
per, brass, zine, etc., in order to provide additional cap- 
ital for their expanding business have decided to in- 
corporate for $150,000, 8 per cent preferred stock and 
1000 shares of common stock of no par value. To pro- 
vide additional jobbing facilities they have established 
another warehouse in one of the Bush Terminal build- 
ings, Brooklyn. 
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NEw York, April 6 
Following the Easter holi lays the markets are only 
ioderately active. Buying of copper has been ex 
eeding heavy and prices have advanced. The tin 
|} + + hi } + 1G +} 
market is quiet and this has been intensified by the 


recess in London. Demand for lead 
s normal and the market is a little stronger. The 


inc market has been quite inactive, but prices 


steady. Antimony is quiet but firm. 


New York 
Copper.—While buy 


arlousiy 


peen 


g of copper in March has 


in 
from 300,000,000 to 400 000,000 


estimated at 
; that the 
has been exceedingly heavy. 


holidays, incident to 


re 1S no question amount purchased 
As a result of the partial 
demand fallen off 
slightly but it is still strong and active. The leading 

producers have advanced their prices to 19.25c., New 

i York, for electrolytic copper for April-May delivery, 
with a slight premium for June, and are not inclined 

to quote for third quarter. Lake copper is correspond- 


ingly higher at 19.50c., New York. 


Easter, has 


Tin.—The tin market has been and is quiet, due 
largely to the holiday season which is extensively ob- 
served in London. The market there has been closed 
from Thursday to Monday. As a consequence very 
little has been done in the market here, and prices are 
largely nominal. There is, however, a dormant inquiry 
which will come to the front on any recession in prices. 
The disposition of consumers is to buy on the breaks 
and to let the market alone on the bulges. Spot tin 
to-day is quoted at New York, the London 
market being slightly off from the day before at £359 
per ton, substantially the same figure as a week ago. 
The advance in exchange has tended to maintain a high 
price for tin. The quantity of tin afloat on March 31 
was 2215 tons, and the amount in stock and landing 
was 2848 tons, the deliveries into consumption for the 
menth having been 5130 tons. These figures show that 
there are only 5163 tons theoretically available for con- 
sumption in April. It is argued that with a good con- 
sumption this month there might be short supplies 
toward the end of the month which would mean stiff 
premiums on prompt and nearby tin. This situation 
has been brought about largely by the selling of tin 
in this market below import cost in the few 
months. 


63.25c., 


last 


Lead.—The market is quiet but a little firmer, due 
partly to strikes in the port of New York and conse- 


quently a shortage of supplies in this district. Quo 
tations are unchanged at 8.75c., St. Louis, and 9c., 
New York, in the outside market, with the leading 
interest still quoting 9c., St. Louis, and 9.25c., New 
York. Sellers who have been cutting prices have evi- 


dently stopped, which tends to make a firmer market. 
Production continues evidently unequal to consumption, 
which is the feature of the general situation. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of March, based on daily quotations 
in THE IRON AGE, was 18.67c. The average price of 
electrolytic copper was 18.49%%4c. 


Zine.—The market has been exceedingly quiet, one 
practically no features. 
quarter 


Western 
generally 


Prime 
delivery is 


marked by 


for early and second 
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quoted at 8.60c., St. Louis, or 8.95¢., New York, wit 
very little being reported. The leading producers a: 
in a very satisfactory position and are confident of 
higher market by July. One large producer predi 
10c. zinc by the middle of the year. England at pre 
ent is not a heavy buyer but is expected to resume 
purchases a little later. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet with wholesale |] 
of the better grades quoted at 11.37%c. to 11.59c, N 
York, duty paid, for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—The market is unchanged with the p 
metal obtainable at 33c., New York, from the leadin: 
dle. from the outside 
wholesale lots for early delivery. 


interest, or sellers, both fo 


Old Metals.—The market has _ been quiet. Tl 
exchanges being closed over the Easter holidays’ h: 
helped the uncertainty as to where prices are. Dealers’ 
selling prices are as follows: 

tc ¢ 
Per Lb 

( Dt hea, nd crucil 19.00 

( ppe heavy 1 wi L8.00 

Brass, } 14.00 

brass ght 0.00 

Heavy machi mposit Ls.2 

No. 1 yellow rod tu g 11.50 

No. 1 red b ( rn 16.06 

Lead h i\ S00 

Lead, ten 6.50 

Zit 6 00 

Chicago 
April 6.—Copper ig strong and has advanced to 


19.75e. There has been considerable buying and large 
nquiries have not yet been satisfied. Tin has advanced 
le. and seems on the upward trend. The market in 
lead has stiffened because producers are holding for 
higher. prices and much the same situation exists in 
spelter. There is little buying, however, in either metal 
Antimony is dull. The old metals remain unchanged 
except zine which has declined to 6c. We quote Lake 
copper 19.75c. for carloads, tin 64.50c., lead 8.87'4c., 
spelter 8.60c. and antimony 12c. On old metals we 
quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 15.50c.; copper 
clips, 15.25¢c.; copper bottoms, 14c.; red brass, 15.50c.; 
yellow brass, 11.25c.; lead pipe, 7c.; zinc, 6c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 37.50c.; tinfoil, 40c., and block tin, 50c., all these 
being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


April 5.—The non-ferrous markets have been quiet 
and with the closing of exchanges for Good Friday and 
Saturday no late quotations were made available. The 
final quotation was: Lead, 8.70c. and spelter 8.50c. in 
car lots. In less than car lots the quotations were: 
Lead, 9.50c.; spelter, 10c.; tin, 66c.; copper, 20c.; ant!- 
mony, 13.50c. In the Joplin district ore conditions 
were quiet with no material change from the last fig- 
ures given. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 9c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 10.50c.; light copper, 13c.; heavy 
red brass, 15c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 16c.; 
zine, 5c.; lead, 6c.; pewter, 35c.; tinfoil, 43c.; tea lead, 
3e.; aluminum, 24c. 


The Abradant Products Co. and General Machine 
& Supply Co., both of Philadelphia, have merged under 
the name of the latter concern to manufacture iron, 
steel, etc. The combined capital stock is $65,000 and 
William B. Goodall, Narbeth, Pa., is treasurer. 


From five to six ore steamers are shipping iron 
ore at Exelésund for Germany, says the London Jron 
The Grangesberg mines intend considerably 
to increase their exports to Germany and have made 
new agreements with their German customers. 


monger. 


Furnace D of the Bethlehem, Pa., plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., was blown in April 1. Five of 
the Bethlehem furnaces are now in blast. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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¢ ates from Pittsburgh on finished nd Wrought Pipe 
oducts, including wrought iron and steel pipe, ' ; aiid : — 
ons effective Jan. 1, 1920 ads, } i 


lamed, per 100 lb., are as follows: New Yo 








I ideiphia, 25¢c.; Bost yn, 29%*4¢.; Buff ae 
1, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25 Steel iron 
7c.:, St. Louis, 34¢.; Kans ( ) S FAN 
19.5% Denver, gue. ° ©) 1 I ] 
80,000 lb. to four iast named points; New O 
'8.5¢c.: Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1 : : 
im carload 80,000 Ib. To the Pacific ist 
eel cars and structural steel is $1.515, m ’ 
irload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, m 
. On wrought iron and steel pips 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 
im carload 46,000 ib.; to Omaha, 50c., 
16,000 lb.; St. Paul and Minnea; , 49 
load 46,000 lb.: Denver, 99c., ! in , +4 
16,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., al ; 
ss 59c.; rail and water car lots, Fite ’ 19 
\ 5 per cent transportation tax applies. O1 
ems not noted above rates vary newha 
viven in detail in the regular ra | tariffs 6 


Structural Material i. 











cr he = y 
ry? bot! egs, 4 in thick ind ¢ 1 
6.4 to 
. > mn 4 , 
Wire Products 
» t $4.00 } 1 a ee 
Pv.c0 LO AL ASE ) Keg ralval rf 
: ‘ I é 5 é tise Int ‘ h re ibject te t , 
ge-head barbed roofing 1 ta to th 
‘e of $1.50 and shorter than 1 ir en sat : ' a : ‘ 
j \ | Ze ck ‘ i pe a ounts 
RB I , $8 to $3.50 per 100 lb inr rier ‘ . ‘ ‘ ' . ms i. . , 
No 6 to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wiré, $ to : : ae es ; a. rm ’ rH neat 
; M ( | e) thar rloa¢ t I n bu 
ilvanized barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to rie ) , } i 
painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $3.7 polished fence \ Chi 
10 to $4.50: cement-coated nails, pe ount eg 
ie hese price: being sul j t isu id Boiler lubes 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh ! 
r o point of delivery, terms 60 days net, Ie 2 per ' tts 
sh in 10 day Discounts on woven-wire fencing 
nt off list for carload lots, 59 per cent for 10 Lap W Charcoal I 
S per cent for small lots, f.o.b ’ittsburgl to 4! , and 1% 0 
: i Los I } 
a ll > Sar . . 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets «it ind 2% in 
uctural and ship rivets $4 base ‘ ) ) nd 3% i ly 
oiler rivets 2460 ha f{and 4% i 5 
. It 0 per cent off list less—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
i ne poits Lec hre ad ry 
j 10 at I to Ver Net Ton 
1 threads {0 and p ! f ‘ ? vi 
! sizes of machine bolts e 2 177 
Oand10}1 ‘ 8 , ‘ 167 
14 1R7 
e bolt , in. x 6 in mam 
ind shorter, rolled threads. 40 and 5 per cent off ve 
hreads . i 30 and 10 per cent off r) t pecifi for 
ind larger sizes }0O per cent off st comotive t nor te i pecifications for tube for 
olts : 0 per cent off list the Nay I ve ‘ wi) will be ubject to Ie ego 
olts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head 10 per cent off list itior 
r style heads 0 per cent extra : 
aren i , Sheets 
D c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 ; 
r and shorter.... ; I> ner cent off list Price e Ste Corporation for mill shipments on 
er and larger sizes 25 per cent off list heets of State tandard gage in carloads and larger 
dand cold pressed sq. or hex. blank nut 2c. off lis ots 10 ndet é I e given in the left-hand column 
nuts ... 21 75 off list For re ul | mpt deliver ! s have no trouble in 
shed hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E.: getting price juot the right-hand column, or even 
nd larger ‘ 60 and 5 per cent off list nigne pr 
ind smaller ‘ 70 and p ent ff a j | ( / Resseme 
and smaller A. L. A. M. or S. A. I Cents me b 
70, 10 and 5 per cent off N 0 to $9 
olt ' nac k izes TO and 10 per nt off ‘ r ’ i to - 0 
Its in bulk. .....70,10 and 2%, per cent off 60 to 6.05 
t 5 ind 10 p r cent off p ¢ to 610 
bolt é b 7 to 6.20 
; ( ent = ih, cle San 1 > . 
I xtra f é than 200 keg I B { d.o ( Rolled—RBessemer 
extra 
\ ‘ wr’) tandard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh N ' to 6.30 
- N } } to 6.3 
Wire Rods No $25 to 6.40 
common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic ¢ N 1.30 to 6.45 
$52 to $70: chain rods, $75 to $80; screw rivet an¢ N¢ sa ‘ to 6.50 
Is and other rods of that character. $65 to $70. Prices N ’ 1.45 to 6.60 
h carbon rods are irregular They range from $7 i to 6.70 
denendinge o cart 
ing n irpons (} }} j heet (rade Hessemert 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 1.70 to 7.50 
ad spikes, % to 9/16 in. and larger, $4.00 pe 1 . l ' 1.80 to 7.60 
its of 200 kegs. of 200 lb. each or more: sg] ( N l f 1.95 to 7.7 
16~-i1 $4.25: 5/16-in.. $5: track bolts, $4.90 to $ Nos. 17 to 19 to 7.90 
1 barge spikes, $4.50 per 100 Ib. in carload lots . 5 to 8.0 
es or more, f.o.b. Pittsbureh Tie plates, $ ‘ $4 per Jos d and é ‘ to & 90 
* © 70 ¢ 2 50 
Tr 1. . ‘oO { ‘ ‘ ) 
Terne Plates No 29 on ao 
of terne pDiates are as follow S 8-lb coating { N 620 to 9.00 
$0 per package: 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.1! 12-1 
T Cc 17% 20 15-lb coating I c $16 o/ ‘ lJ ; ,? ; Re rie 
C.. $18.05 '5-Ib. coating. I. C.. $19.30: 3 I ting N i if 1.1 to 6.1 
$20.30: 35-lb. coating, I. C.. $21.30 40-11 oating Nos. 17 t 4.20 to 6.20 
3 30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added Nos. 22 t ; 1.25 to 6.256 
of delivery Nos » to 27 1.30 to 6.30 
No % ¢(} 435 6.35 
~ ‘ é i } +.60 0 9.4609 
. Iron and Steel Bars No. 29 440 to 6 40 
Steel bars at 2.35c. to 4.00c. from mill Common bar iror No of 4.49 to 6.40 
Nos. 30 and 4.45 to 6.45 
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Chart for Testing Steel Wire 


I have read with much interest the 
arti regarding charts for testing steel and steel wire 
THE IRON AGE of 


irs | have used various 


char ( rapid ade rn on of tt tensile 
sti eth of wire, also in figuring the proper drafting, 
et ha found the a panying chart of assist 
un | l preakl! strength 
of OO rs at 
400 ‘ lt ( i I } re 
( S n I eated 
1 i} aguetion 1M 
\ ‘ + 

( t \ ‘ 

l cas 
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with (0.0195 diameter wire) us 
increasing by 0.0003 sq. in. 
(0.0618 diameter wire). For com 
the decimal point and ciphers are omitted in th 
of area, these being shown as 3 to 30. 


0.0003 sq. in. 
rithmic paper 
0.003 sq. in. 


The second column of ordinates correspond: 
with 10 example, 0.0009 

0.339 diameter and 0.009 sq. in. = 0.107 diamet 

I start the abscisse at 10 lb. and m 
It is necessary that the worker knows fri 
the location of the decimal point 
wants to know the 
diameter at 440,000 
to 0.0757 and 


times the area, for 


ultip 

ym ir 
For examp] 
strain of a wir 
0.00757 corre 


breaking 
ib. per sq. 1n., 
following along 0.0757 line wi 
wire 0.024 
0.0757 


b. on the abscissa; for diameter 


would be 198 Ib and for 
19,800 Ib. 


lb. If one wante | 


diameter 1980 


0.240 diameter, and for 0.757 diameter 19 


14,000 lb. per sq. in. the t 


be 1/10th the above oO! LOS: 19.8: 198.0; } 
r Dp t1Vé 
lo mstr the igonal lines showing the 
nsl tre? n, tw po tS Can be plotted Lo 
line. For instance, to plot the line 80,000 
» (0.01 ) his \ would bre it SO 





+ > Ds x ; 
o 
o 
7 L 2 i « 
Steel Wire and in Figuring the Proper Drafting 
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240 lb. Locating 24 on the abscissa and follow- 
the ordinate to the intersection of the horizontal 
0. gives the top point of the line. Another point 
located by taking area 15. This*gives 80,000 x 
120 lb. Following the vertical line 12 to its 
tion with the horizontal line 15 gives a second 
and the 80,000 can then be This 
be checked for accuracy, as all diagonals are 
angle of 45 deg. 
upper horizontal scale is an exact duplicate 
vertical scale, beginning with the smaller area 
e left. This scale is used for obtaining reduction 
rea. For example, to obtain the area of 0.0012 sq. 
vire, 50 per cent reduction of area, follow along 
ontal line 12 (0.039 diameter) to intersection with 
50 per cent diagonal, then follow up on the vertical 
nate to obtain reading 0.0006 sq. in. (0.0276 diam- 
r) on the upper scale. The per cent reduction lines 
ylotted in the same manner as the lines for tensile 
ength. 
For flats using the standard area of 
d use the line 0.0977 — 0.0309 wire. Suppose one 
a specification for flats to be tested at % sq. in. to 
tensile of 120,000 per sq. in., 60 per cent reduction 
area, breaking strength would be 90,000 lb., area 
fracture, 0.30 sq. in. For convenience the diameters 
1 strengths should be written in black ink; the areas 
{ reductions of area in red ink. 
In the charts based on areas as indicated the paired 
rs equal 90 per cent reduction of area; for 
ample, 90 per cent reduction or area 0.107 equals 
0339 wire. I hope these remarks will cause others to 
sh charts which they have found helpful. 
E. H. Wess, 
President Webb Wire Works. 


line drawn. 


% sq. in., one 


Brunswick, N. J. 


Specifications for Welding Wire 
lo the Editor: In order that the consumer of weld- 
ectrodes may know what to order for specific 
submitting the inclosed specifications 
gh these specifications may neglect some types 


uses, 


writer 1S 


elding wire, the results as given in the specifi 
ns have been proven, and therefore the consume1 
safe in purchasing electrode material of thes« 


fieat 
Cavlons. 


\ll welding electrodes should udergo the following 
regardless of chemical analysis, except electrodes 


he prefix “special.” 


\—An even flat bead should be deposited overhead 
it undue trouble by an operator who is accus 
ed to weld overhead. This does not mean that 


should start at once but that after the arc has 

1 a reasonable amount (6 in.) should be deposited 
it breaking the are. 

bb \ bead down I 

long and said bead should be ground 
plate without showing any gas 

inclusions, during the grinding. 


\ bead should be laid 


out bunching up. 


(flat welding) a 
flush 
por Kets or 


should be laid 





(vertical welding) up 


miectrodes for use where a nsile strength of no 
00,000 lb. per sq. in. is desired and where 
t an important factor 
\ f 
P yt 
ctrode 5 for use W he re @ tensile Ss ngth O i 
0,000 and 60,000 lb. per j. in. is desired, 
lity is not an importa facto 
Mr f 
P ‘ 
S ( 
rodes, where a tensile strength ver 60,000 
sq. In. is desired, or where great ductility 


¢* 0.3 ) 
M1 0.80-1 
P OVGP. cas 0 
Ss OVOP. ccccecs 0.0 
Si OE We wicttsncc« wan { ) 


electrode for hard wearing surfaces (to be 
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used only on flat surfaces such as street car tracks and 


not on any veed section). 

i Cc 0.90-lL. lo 

N 0 0 
U Un 
0.05 
0.05 
B ( 0.70-0.90 
Min U.80-1.00 
0.05 
3 \ 0.05 
3 “ay 0.05 


The packing, shipping, size of coils, ete., should be 
left to the discretion of the manufacturer except that 
material should be so shipped that it arrives at its 
destination in the leaves the mill. 

J. CHURCHWARD, 
Metallurgist, Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 
2 Rector Street, New York. 


Same condition as it 


Commended for Patriotic Service 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Republic Iron & Steel ¢ 
eral 


Tube Co., Trumbull Steel Co., 
., Truscon Steel Co. and Gen- 
Fireproofing Co. are among companies in the 
Mahoning Valley which have received from the War 
Department a in acknowledgment of their 
services during the 


certincate 
war. 

A typical citation, signed by the Secretary of War, 
reads: 

“The War Department of the United States of 
America recognizes in this warrant for distinguished 
services, the loyalty, energy and efficiency in the per- 
formance of the war work by which the Trumbull 
Steel Co. aided materially in obtaining victory for the 
arms of the United States in the war with the Imperial 
German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government.” 

Manager George W. 
of staff and director of 
accompanied the 


Burr, assistant chief 
purchases, in a letter which 
certificate to the Trumbull company, 
said that the certificate was granted for making prompt 
deliveries and otherwise co-operating with the Con- 
struction Division of the Army. 

The citation to the- Y 


General! 


oungstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


reads: 

“For highly efficient service, closest co-operation in 
anticipating the Government’s needs, expediting de- 
iveries and in every way contributing to the success- 
ful execution of the activities of the Procurement Di- 


sion of the 


Construction Division of the Army.” 


During the war the Truscon Steel Co. permitted 


every resour required by the Government to be com- 
nandeered. It manufactured thousands of gas shells, 
hangars of corrugated sheeting that housed airplanes 
and steel buildings used as barracks in the canton- 
ment 


Cleveland, have taken an 
dry gas cleaning plant 


McKee & Co., 
order for a Kling-Weidlein 
for the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Middesborough, Eng. 
Benjamin Talbot, managing director, and Capt. J. E. 
James, general works manager of the British company 
while in America recently, made an inspection of this 
dry method of cleaning which resulted in the placing 
of the order. This is the third order for a Kling- 
Weidlein dry gas cleaning equipment that has been 
placed recently by British works. Arthur G. McKee 
& Co. have also taken an order for two Kling goggle 
valves for installation in~connection with the No. 1 
and No. 2 furnaces of the Wharton Steel Co., Whar- 
ton, N. J., which are being rebuilt by the Cleveland 
firm. Other orders were recently placed for these 
valves by the Thomas Iron Co., Ford Motor Co., Don- 
ner Steel Co., Cambria Steel Co. and Brier Hill 
Steel Co. 


Arthur G. 


¢ 


The Foundation Oven Corporation, New York, is 
considering the erection of a battery of coke ovens in 
or near New Haven or Hartford, Conn. No definite 
steps in the matter have been taken, however. 


The corporate name of the Bleveney Machine Co., 
Boston and Newark, polishing belts, etc., has been 


changed to the Production Machine Co. 
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Departure Mfg. Co., 


mecnanica superintendent, 
assistant mechanical 
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C. E. Smart has resigned as works manag 
Bros. Co. division, Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 
Greenfield, Mass., to assume a similar position 


aeenneaes & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 


Charles S. Thomas, director of the Electr 


Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and former pr 





Club, the old DeForest Sheet & Tin Plate Co., at Nil 
Vl , 1s convalescing from a serious attack of appe 
L. Bb. Easton, formerly sales manager with 
pecia R. Worthington, St. Louis, has become superi 
Writing of production, Laidlaw works, Worthington | 
‘ Machinery Corporation, Cincinnati 
{ D. B | ha e ipe) ender 
, tructio I rks engineer W t the J. 4. 
n W or! Co., Racine, Wi navi resigned 
with th ] rnational Har r Co 
ri a 
: | ig years’ s¢ e with the | 
Steel Co., Harry L. Brinker ri ned, eff« \ 
as assistant superintendent of blast furnaces 
Vu Ohio Works, Youngstown, Ohio, to become b 
Hy nace superintendent for the Brier Hill Steel Co.., 
p { . wn. Hie was Piven a farewell d nner Dy as 
it the Ohio Works and presented a gold watch 
; rintende! ind epartme! ne a cna 
= Mason ecnarm Dy é nployees n the blast fur 
; partment Mr. Brinker tarted with the Ca 
company as an assistant chemist. He succeeds W 
ne otanie} H. Geesman at the Brier Hill company, who ha 
OnTICe lis signed. ; : 
ae 7 Roy E. Brakeman, chief engineer Fairfield 
. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., at Birming 
oar \la., is now in a similar position with the Otis 
of the Cn Co., Cleveland 


beads Emil IF. Norelius, formerly chief engineer with the 
hy Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., has opened offices in Min 
neapolis as consulting and designing engineer. 


Steam Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, has become mechan 
es of tne cal engineer with the S. W. Card Mfg. Co., Mansfield 


iW 


Mass., dies, reamers, taps. 


Ralph E. Carpenter, manager of the Lynite Lab 
} : 
atories of Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc., Clevelaz 
has joined the Hollister-White Co., Boston. 


Meriden ; Harry C. Davis, for many years superintendent 
! the Thomas and Empire hot mills at Niles, Ohio, 

the Brier Hill Steel Co., is to become operating manag 
W of the new plant of the Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabu 
Ohio, capitalized at $1,500,000. The original lay 
val teamsiind provides for eight mills, to produce black and g 
Wire vanized sheets. The contract for the erection of 
uildings has been let to the MeClintic-Marshall | 


Vi ne 
‘meg While the General Electric Co. will furnish elect 
uipment, including motors, generators, etc. 
he Ira L. Walter, master mechanic with the Da 
Was t Engineering Laboratories Co., has formed the W 
\ Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, to design and 
special tools and machinery. 
B Rudo H. Te formerly manager of the D 
et, Gu Ball Bearing Co., Jamestown, } 
( \ | _weaen? it] 
i ( 
l \ ( y ] to S 
’ ( ! { W 
\ Spr \) () ’ lead VW ) 
ynn7 mwwn d t ( 
I ( 1 1 
t r » Brier Hill Steel Co.; Louis J. 
é presider f the Electric Alloy Steel 
; 1 ry committee and 
f B I ind W. A I ymas, 
nt B Hill company They spe 
. W er t West or South. 
H Fr \. Hart, assistant superintendent, | 
( CHI Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., has resigned. 
John A. Katzenmeyer has resigned as general 
Steel Ce t ager of the Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood ‘ 


Pa., and succeeded by Thomas A. Clark, wh 
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treasurer. Mr. Katzenmeyer had 
iny 14 years, starting as shop foreman. 


A 
Otto Fagerstrom, formerly in the open-hear 
nt of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Steelton, 


vy draftsman for the Empire Zine Co.. 


( ) 
».. J. Sa resigned as e-pl nt O 
( Lima, Ohio, A l, and May 
nected with the product 1 
Willys corporation with headquarters Ne 
) C. Boa has re 
: { E J ins I | l 
j insson gag { ) 
ed his ed mn 
na Un izvo, f nis u 
rh P pract i] tool I i ! l 
: re arn where pe ( 
é ce ra His exp 
the Northern Electric & Mfg. ( 
i \ or Uar Uo., UD oit; the We é 
1O7 , Il ind Wal Ad \ 
( At th ist named é 
I Y \ I na Lp 
ling machine depa } ( ( P 
m icted as t] Johar I I res 
ry, has purchased an erest 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and preside! 
Henry P. Blumenauer, sales manag‘ Easter 


Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., works, has res 


yme president and general manager of 


le Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., which re 


ntly was acquired by interests identified wi 


W< 


Baldwin Chain &: Mfg. Co., Worcester 


R. E. Hogrebe has resigned as crane m: 


esapeake Iron Works and gone nto bdDusines 


’ + vy | 


self, making controllers, the company being 
is the Control Mfg. Co., Catonsville, Md. 


ars he was chief engineer of the Niles Bement 


for three years manager of the Chesapeake Iro1 
Works. He has been in the electrical business 


1885 and in the crane business since 1891 


Howard E. Tracy has joined the staff of the 


Walker Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer o 


ng machines and magnetic chucks, as chief of 


neering department. Mr. Tracy has been connect 


vith the Baxter D. Whitney Co., Winchendon, Mass., 


for the past year and a half, in charge of de 


i line of grinding machines 


Augustus Wood, works manager Niles Tool 


Hamilton, Ohio, retired from that company’ 


n April 1, after continuous servic 


Mr. Wood hereafter will be connected w 


Maxwell & Moore Co . New York, as advis 


r of their machine tool pany's 
Mass 
I’, Alvord, presid r H 
Springfield, Mass ! rned i H 
Spr ld ele 
vy Pa 1? { ire? has i \ 
1 anditino | t ( | 
+ 
nd 
( 
; ; 
i I ( 
| Vass 
1 
; 
: . 
; ' 
DP 
vt ‘ 
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\ndrad ir., re ed as secretary and treasurer and 
re i I ne 1 ot a ‘tors I l ( Pa i] 
} y ) re v nd easurt ey 
volse-And n ©Co., merchant in pig 1 , coal and 
; 1 to 1 of dire ind 
y f M X 
[ron ( S ¢ ‘ 
iffairs i i ! ora 


Stewal r, W ). Ran pr 
a R Wood (¢ { 
re ! H i { Mi 
! | ( Pau 
se 
At Re 
fy r > \ 1 ‘ ‘ ls \ 5 W Su 
phur Spring W. Va D. Ran St. M Pa 
va } é ] ) er 
ffi ¢ 5 il a | Ureen, st i lis, V l nt 
C. C. Edmunds and Frederick W. Donahue, Pi irgh 
sure 1 se iry, respective 
E. Beighiey, formerly general foreman of the tool 
room a tne pliant of the Mesta Machine ( = West 


Homestea l, Pa., has resigned and has been appointed 


district of the Erie 


representative 1 the Pittsburgh 


J. Fred Townsend, traffic manager of the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, and a former president of the 
h, will. be toastmaster at the 


Traffic Club of Pittsburg 
annual banquet of the Traffic Club to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 8. 

Frank S. Schuyler formerly in the sales offices of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., Pittsburgh, has been made 
district sales manager in the Detroit territory and will 
have his offices in the Ford Building, Detroit. 

R. C. Garlick has resigned as Cleveland district 


sales manager of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co, to become 


th Columbia Steel Co., Elyria, Ghio, as 


associated witn 
assistant to C. E. Lozier, vice-president and general 
manager, and will have charge of sales. He has been 
succeeded in Cleveland by G. A. Singer, who has been 
listrict sales manager of Sharon Steel Hoop Co. at its 
office Sharor 


Ralph G. Macy has joined the engineering staff of 
the Engineering & Appraisal Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave 
nue, New York, and has been elected vice-president of 


rdingly resigned his position 


with Walter Kidde Co., where he has been chief engi 


neer of the ynstruction department When the United 
States er 1 tl r, he was in charge of five plant 
king l re? y t French 
. : . 
la l rie i granted a mmis 
l Ay . iter went to Fort 
Wor tr t I is plan rf 
y H 1 re | of Nevw 
I : | ] f \ I or 
ru t ¢ I ywwer Dp 
i alr i , 
rt I x Stee { na 
( r C m Build 
> ’ 
t Wheatland, P ! 
{ 
"y 
I I t 
+ lan i te ¢ , 
: wi = not ¢ tia 
. ’ | , > nt yr? ‘ , 
f filliy rd 
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OBITUARY 


TR 


Charles H. McCullough, Jr. 


The new Ot he death of Charle H McCullough, 
Jr., president of the Lackawanna Steel Co., on Satur 
day, Ap) ame as a shock to his long-time asso 
ciates in the ee] trade and caused deep regret. Mr. 


South early 
after a 
Failing to improve, 
Balt about 
opse and 
hospital 
With 


and 


in 
recuperate 


y + 


taken to more 


ago for rvation 
treatment, was in a 
time of his death. 
Mrs. McCullough 
daughters. 


the 


there at the 
nit were 


tne two 


As has been case with the 


majority of men who have come to 

the presidency of an _ important 

steel company, Mr. McCullough’s 

training was on the operating side 

of the industry. Philadelphia was 

his birthplace. At the age of 23 he 
iduated in 1891 from 


Stevens 


1 


Instit with the 


ry 


of 


mechanical engineer. 


Technology 
| m 


’ ° 
aegree ol 


. Py ) atrs ] ] l 
mediately after leaving school he 


went to the Illinois Steel Co.’s South 


works, in various capacities 


tnere, successive promo- 


tions became second vice-president. 
He resigned in 1905 to become vice- 
president and general manager of 


the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, 


N. Y., becoming thus associated with 
B. A 


Q 


Clarke, who had preceded 


him as an executive at the South 
works of the Illinois Steel Co. The 
South Chicago works for many 


been a training ground 


of me! 10 have stood high in the 
ee] justi In blast furnace and CHARLES H. 
n Be er steel practice, as well 
as in rolling mill development the 
records there were the result in part of « long-standing 
rivalry etween Pittsburgh and the Chicago district. 
Mr. MeCullough’s 14 years at South Chicago and in the 
exe l é ffices at Chicago incl ided vnat may ope 
considered the most trying period in the later history 
f American st naking t included the years of 
lepressior ollowing he panic of 1893, which wer 
narked rst use of Mesabi ores in the blast 
ir? re ition in blast furnace pra e repre 
the ili r of the 600-ton furnaces a 
\I CARVI Hi NGWA ! sid He 
( a Vi ! ind ithe 
i Via - ne By LV 
Ly 1 week f pneumon 
MI | \ e, Engla ! 
Nove - ! ¢ » the I Le States whe 
I 5 , ‘ 
| \I i é i 
U l | l rie 
VW | Vii LILLAN, inavwel ll nnat branch, 
I i { ed i ! der n that 
\I VicM ( nnected with 
\ at { { Ll. eal 1 Was Ou 
e! ( {T¢ d eTvo 
1 in h ( 
VI 1 I 4 NWAY vner I (ol way & Lo., 
nu ( patent friction clutches, Cincinnati, 
1 at | ome in that y on April 2. Mr. Conway 
vas for over 40 years engaged in the machine tool 
manufacturing business in Cincinnati, and was the 
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Duquesne, the rapid displacement of Bessemer by 
h stee:, and the large introduction of labor-s 
juipment to achieve the economies forced by t} 
competition of the eighteen-nineties. Thx 
financial showing for several] 
» the panic was far from satisfactory, and 
on with Pittsburgh, which reached its ¢] 
steel rail war of early 1897 put a severe 
the men responsibie for overating results. \ 
cften they were makers of bricks without straw. 
struggles of that time, about w 
men now in their fifties or a | 
beyond can talk interestingly, m 
chapter that contrasts 
with the experiences of the youn; 
executives in these recent years 
ample earnings and large bud 
for improvements. 

Going to Lackawanna, Mr. 
Cullough had bequeathed to him a 
the difficulties growing out of 
construction misfortunes at tl 
new South Buffalo plant that a 
a familiar story throughout the 
dustry. The heavy demands up: 
energy, his technical skill, 
enthusiasm and his ability to rall: 
men are well known, as are the way 
which 


ear 


lentiess 
nols Steel Co.’s 
llowin 
movet 


n tne 


pon 
a 


| 
snary 


\ 
VI 


his 


in these demands were met 
and the turning of the tide that 


came just before the war. 

On Jan. 1, 1919, on the resigna 
tion of E. A. S. Clarke to becoms 
head of the Consolidated Steel Cor 
poration, Mr.: McCullough was 
elected president of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. He was also made a 
director of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and of the Consoli- 
dated Steel Corporation, and had a 
similar connection with the Manu- 
facturers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank of Buffalo, the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., the Morris Plan 
Bank, and the Clark Equipment 
Co. of Buchanan, Mich. He was a 
trustee of the Buffalo General Hos 
of various clubs in Buffalo 


McCuLLOuUGH, JR. 


pital and a member and 
Chicago. 

In his 15 years’ residence he was a leading figurs 
in the civic life of Buffalo, forwarding every work f 


the advancement of the community and giving gen- 


erously of his time. His war-work activities were out 
standing. To his genius for accomplishment ther 
was added an unusual charm of personality, and few 
nen in the.industry have he'd so high a place in thi 
regard of their fellows. 

r of the first power machine tool lathe ma 
factured. He was also the inventor of the band 

1 in cutting logs. 

JAMES J DALTON, anager of the Rail Joint ' 

) ment, Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill., died at 
ome in that city on March 25, aged 52. Mr. Dalt 

een in the employ of the Rail Joint Co. for 
during the last 13 of which he was stationed 


ELMER APPERSON, Kokomo, Ind., died of 
watching an automobile race at the Speedway 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 28. He a pioneer 

manufacturer and president the Appers 
Automobile Co., 


apople> 
vhile 
was 
mobile of 


Kokomo. 


BENJAMIN F. Coomss, superintendent electric d 


partment, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg! 
died on Wednesday, March 24. He was a member 
the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engine¢ 
and also of the Masonic fraternity. 
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o Important Revenue Legislation at the 
Present Session 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—Republican members of the 
ite Finance Committee and of the House Ways 

Means Committee have begun a series of confer- 
es to determines upon a program for revenue legis- 
on. While a definite agreement has not been 
ached, the prospects are that there will be no material 
ange in the policy as established earlier in the ses- 

n. Under this policy, general revision of the reve- 

ie laws will not be undertaken at this session, but it 

probable there will be an agreement relative to 
hanges in some of the administrative sections of the 
evenue Jaw as a means of enabling the Treasury De- 
sartment to avoid some of the complications which 
iave thus far surrounded the administration of the 
measure. 

Senator Watson, of Indiana, began an agitation 
for repeal of the excess profits tax at this session. 
[he movement seems to have been squelched by other 
tepublicans who, while dissatisfied with the operation 
of the excess profits tax, yet believe it would not be 
expedient to repeal it in advance of the Presidential 
election. 

So far as general revision of both the revenue law 
and the tariff law are concerned, it is expected that 
action will be delayed, not only until after the Presi- 
dential election, but possibly until after March 4, 1921. 

Congress is planning to either adjourn or take a 
recess early in June. It is proposed that a recess of at 
east two months shduld be taken during the Republi- 
can and Democratic conventions. Whether final ad 
journment will be taken in June or not is doubtful. 


Mechanical Engineers May Meeting 


A foundry session is promised as one of the fea- 
tures of the spring meeting of the American Society 
of ‘Mechanical Engineers May 24-27 at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis. A rather large scope is indicated 


n that the subdivisions of foundry work which are to. 


considered, include malleable castings, die castings, 
rray iron castings, aluminum castings, steel castings 
and bronze and brass castings. Other professional 
sessions include one on appraisal and valuation. 

The excursions scheduled list trips to the plants of 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., the Busch-Sulzer Diesel 
Engine Co., Mississippi Valley Iron Co., and to works 
if general interest, such as the water power develop- 
ments. at Keokuk. 

The council of the society has appointed a commit- 
tee to appear before the rules committee of the United 
States Senate to urge the passage of the Nolan bill to 
ameliorate conditions in the Patent Office as follows: 
James Hartness, Dr. W. F. M. Goss, E. M. Herr, Henry 
Hess, George M. Bond, A. M. Hunt, Spencer Miller, 
George Gibbs, F. J. Cole, Charles Whiting Baker and 
Charles T. Main. 

In the interest of the metric system the Sociéte des 
Ingenieurs Civils de France asked the society to further 
the passage of the compulsory metric system bill, and 
n reply President Fred J. Miller of the society was 
directed to say, among other things, that “the preva- 
lent sentiment is still strongly against the compulsory 
adoption of the system.” 


Gear Manufacturers’ Meeting at Detroit 


Standardization in the manufacture of gears is one 
f the important subjects to be discussed at the fourth 
annual meeting of the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, to be held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
\pril 29 and 30 and May 1. An entire day of the con- 
vention will be devoted to the various phases of this 
ibject and reports will be given by committees which 
have had it under consideration for months. 

The program includes papers on “Gears from a 
Purchaser’s Standpoint,” by D. G. Stanbrough, Pack- 
ird Motor Car Co.; “Routing of Gears and Machine 
Parts Through the Factory,” by J. A. Urquhart, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co.; “The Science of Manufacturing,” 
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by Henry M. Leland, president of the Lincoln Motors 
Co.; “Problems of the Gear User,” and “Mill Gearing 
from the User’s Standpoint.” A visit will be made to 
the plant of the Ford Motor Co. The annual A. G 
M. A. banquet will be held on Friday evening, Apri! 
30, at which F. W. Sinram, president of the associa 
tion, will act as toastmaster. The principal speakers 
will be Edgar A. Guest of the Detroit Free Press, 
and Henry M. Leland. 


Slight Advance in Refractories 


Some manufacturers of refractories in Pittsburgh 
and other districts, have made slight advances in the 
prices of a few grades of refractories, effective from 
April 1. The manufacturers report heavy demands for 
refractories, and say they have been hampered in ship- 
ments by the scarcity of box cars. To overcome this 
as far as possible, some buyers are allowing shipments 
to be made in open cars, the buyers assuming all risks 
in transportation. Prices on different grades of re- 
fractories in effect from April 1 are as follows: 


Fire Clay Brick, First Quality, Per 1000, f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania $45.00 to $50.00 
Ohio 41.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky 41.00 to 45.00 
[llinois-Missouri 35.00 to 40.00 
Fire Clay Brick, Second Quality, Per 1000, f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania $30.00 to $35.00 
Ohio and Kentucky 25.00to 35.00 
[llinois-Missouri 30.00 to 35.00 
Silica Brick, Per 1000, f.0.b. Works 
Pennsylvania $45.00 to $50.00 
Chicago , 0.00 to 55.00 
Birmingham 16.50to 51.50 
Vagnesite Brick re Vet Ton 

9 x 4 xX 2% $85.00 to $90.00 
Chrome Brick Pe Vet Ton 

x 4 x 2h, $80.00 to $90.00 
Bauxite Brick Pe Vet Ton 

per cent $40.00 to $45.00 base 

if }? LOO GO bea se 


Will Prosecute Profiteers 


WASHINGTON, April 6.—Lifting of the 
ment coal price restrictions on April 1 and consequent 
increases in price to cover wage advances has caused 
the Department of Justice to send instructions to Dis- 
trict Attorneys throughout the country to prosecute 
coal operators or dealers who may appear to be guilty 
of profiteering. The coal operators, while admitting 
that some increase is necessary, declare that they are 
seeking to keep it down to the lowest point possible. 

Reports of the Geological Survey show an increase 
of 7 per cent in the production of beehive coke during 
the week ended March 27. The total output is esti- 
mated at 501,000 net tons, as compared with 467,000 
tons during the preceding week. This was the largest 
tonnage reported in any week since Februar;, 1919. 
The cumulative production since the beginning of the 
year is now 5,494,000 tons. Compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1919, this is a decrease of 392,- 
000 tons, or 7 per cent. 


Govern- 


Expelled by Engineers 

At its regular business meeting, ‘the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the American Association of Engineers, by 
an overwhelming majority, voted to expel one of its 
members because of his connection with the draughts- 
man’s union. The attitude taken was that while the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Association of 
Engineers had no quarrel with the labor unions, as 
such, its members could not possibly live up to the 
ideals of the association, which believes in co-operation 
between labor and employer, and at the sante time 
uphold the ideas of trade unionism. 


The Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., 
established a new fabricating record in March with a 
tonnage of 3484. In celebration of this and as a fare- 
well to D. H. Brillhart, who resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Brillhart & Bros., a banquet was 
served to heads of departments and foremen. 
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NEW SHEET CAPACITY 


Newton Steel Co. Starts Four Hot Mills—The 
Plants of the Mahoning Valley 


Production started this week at the sheet mill plant 
of the Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, Trumball 
county, when four hot mills were put in commission. 
The remaining four mills of the original installation 
will under way later in the month. Rolls were 
turned over for the first time April 2 in presence of 
President Edward F. Clark, directors and officials of 
the company. The powdered coal department for heat- 
ing the furnaces was put in operation April 8. The 
output of the plant is sold well into the future and 
steady operations are therefore assured. Production 
at the start will consist chiefly of highly finished sheet 
for automobiles. 

The Newton mills will be entirely electrically driven. 
The plant represents an investment of about $2,000,000. 
Well known steel interests in the Mahoning Valley 
are back of the undertaking. President Clark was 
formerly president of the Liberty Steel Co., absorbed 
by the Trumbull Steel Warren, Ohio. It is the 
only steel plant in Newton Falls and the starting of 
the mills was made a semi-holiday. 

The Newton Steel Co. is the second new sheet pro 
ducer in the Youngstown district to get under way this 
year, the other being the Falcon Steel Co., which 
rolled its first output at its Niles, Ohio plant in March. 
Because of the high cost of materials and labor, the 
new plants are among the most expensive of their 
type and size built in this country. 


get 


steel 


Co., 


Dominion Steel Corporation Activities 


The Dominion Steel Corporation will put its bar 
mill at Sydney, N. S., in operation immediately. The 
mill has not been operating for several months, owing 
to scarcity of orders for bars, but the company has 
received sufficient domestic orders, it is understood, to 
warrant it starting the mill again. Workmen are now 
engaged making repairs and overhauling the ma- 
chinery. 

The company has about finished rolling the 7500- 
ton rail order for the Roumanian’ government, 
and as no other orders for rails are offering at pres- 
ent, it will be compelled to close down this mill for a 
short time. It is confidently expected that additional 
orders for rail will be booked in the near future and 
the mill started again. Workmen will be engaged in 
the course of a few days in giving the Bessemer fur- 
nace a complete overhauling. The bottom and sides 
will be newly relined, and the work will require about 
two months to complete. Upon the completion of the 
repairs it is hoped that business will have so improved 
that the furnace will be blown in. The 16-in. mill 
which has been operating on single shift since its start- 
ing some weeks ago, is being placed on double shift 
immediately. 


Slick-Knox Steel Co. Extensions 


The Slick-Knox Steel Co. announces additional ma- 
chinery installation and extensions to its plant at 
Wheatland, Pa., to cost $200,000. With these improve- 
ments the company will be able to turn out daily 5000 
automobile frames. About 700 men will.be added to 
the force, which now numbers about 2500. To finance 
its improvement program, the company recently placed 
a limited amount of preferred stock on the market, 
which has been largely subscribed for in the Shenango 
Valley. The company was formed in June, 1919, pur- 
chased the Wheatland plant from the Blaw-Knox Co. 
and later absorbed the Hydraulic Drawn Forge Co. at 
Ellwood, Pa. 

The new companies enhance the sheet productive 
capacity of the Mahoning Valley, which now has a total 
of 125 hot mills, with a capacity of 3000 tons daily. 

The Newton company is planning installation of 
additional units. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is 


enlarging its sheet productive capacity at the DeForest 
works, Niles, over 100 per cent. 
With 28 mills the Brier Hill Steel Co. is the prin- 
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cipal sheet producer in the district and one of th 
largest independents in the country. Its yearly capa 
ity in sheets is approximately 240,000 tons. It op. 
ates 12 mills at the Thomas works and eight at 
Empire works, both at Niles, and eight at the Weste; 
Reserve works, on the outskirts of Warren. 

Other sheet makers in the district are the Younc 
stown Sheet & Tube Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., M 
honing Valley Steel Co., Trumbull Steel Co., and t} 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. At Farrell, Pa., the Ame: 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has eight mills. 

The aggregate sheet steel capacity of the dist) 
is estimated at 900,000 tons annually. In addition they 
are 99 tin plate mills in this territory, 21 operated | 
the Trumbull Steel Co. at the Trumbull works; eig 
by Trumbull Steel Co. at the Liberty works and 70 }) 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Steel Corpora 
tion subsidiary, divided between its Farrell, Pa., a: 
New Castle, Pa., plants. 


Massachusetts Iron & Steel Co. Acquires Danvers 
Iron Works 


The Massachusetts lron & Steel Co., Danvers, Mass., 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000, has acquired 
the property of the Danvers Iron Works together wit! 
the good-will and business of the Sylvester Co. Thi 
Danvers Iron Works was originally established in 179; 
and has been in control of the Sylvester family for 
more than 50 years. 

The new owners of the property, in the werds of 
Governor Coolidge, “Have faith in Massachusetts,’ 
and propose to retain for the benefit of Massachusetts 
and other New England States’ industries a larg 
quantity of steel that is available for immediate con 
sumption. 

Carl P. Dennett, Griffin Wheel Co. is the president 
of the Massachusetts Iron & Steel Co., and Harry F. 
Stimpson, president Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., is treas- 
urer. H. W. Sylvester, who has been superintendent 
of the Danvers plant for many years, will remain with 
the new company, as will also A. J. Richards, cashier, 
and John McCauley, in charge of the coal department. 

Alterations and repairs are already under way, and 
as soon as these are completed, the works will start 
with a full complement of men, and expects to turn out 
50 tons or more of steel per day, together with large 
quantities of bolts, nuts, railroad spikes, etc. 

One of the vice-presidents of the new company will 
be Charles S. Clark, for many years New England 
sales agent for the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


Steel Treaters’ Societies Merged 

The American Steel Treaters’ Society and the Steel 
Treaters’ Research Society will be merged into a new 
organization to be known as the American Society for 
Steel Treating. The consolidation of the two societies 
was first approved by the board of directors of each 
organization and then submitted to the membership 
of each and the members have almost unanimously 
endorsed the merger. The American Steel Treaters’ 
Society has 17 chapters and its headquarters are in 
Chicago. The Steel Treaters’ Research Society with 
headquarters in Detroit has eight sections. 

Officers for the new society have been nominated 
by a committee consisting of two members of each so- 
ciety and one outsider. Details of the amalgamation 
are being worked out, but it is probable that the formal 
merger of the two societies will not take place until 
after the annual convention of the American Steel 
Treaters’ Society which will be held in Philadelphia in 
September, arrangements for which have already been 
made. 


Southern Pacific to Make Electric Steel 


The Southern Pacific Railroad will begin operations 
in its new steel foundry in connection with its shops 
at Sacramento, Cal., by the middle of April. This is 
said to be the first step in the general enlargement of 
the plant. A 6-ton Heroult electric furnace has been 
installed and another will be bought later. 








RAILROAD LIST OUT 


jicago, Burlington & Quincy Wants 


Nearly 100 Machines 


achine Tool Trade Continues Fairly Active, 


March Sales Having Been Generally Good 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail 


road has 


at Chicago a list calling for quotations on 


irly 100 shop tools, which will involve an expendi- 


of about $275,000. Other railroad business is in 


Spe 


t, but little is being closed. The N 


ew York 


tral is figuring on fairly large requirements, but 


nay be some time before an inquiry is issued. The 


\ 


ison, Topeka & Santa Fe has bought a few ma- 


es at Chicago and the Maine Central has bought 


sir 


1all way at Boston. There have been o 


ther pur- 


es of single tools or small lots by other roads, but 


uying of size. 


wr 


irch business was fairly good in all machine- 
selling centers, much better, in fact, than was 
New York 

New YoOrK, April 6 
line-tool orders are being placed in fair'y good vo 
he General Electric Co. continuing as one of the prin 
iyers The Van Sicklen Speedometer Co. has issued 
for 75 to 100 tools for its Toledo, Ohio, and New- 
J., plants Most of the company’s requirements will 
be filled by used tools The Nathan Mfg. Co., New 
ontinues to buy The Federal Shipbuilding Co 
N. J., bought a number of tools last week The 
evator Co., which some weeks ago issued a fairly 
has bought a considerable number of used tools 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co Harrison, N. J which is 
in addition, is expected to come into the market 
¥ equipment The White-Gans Corporation, 11 Broad 
New York, which is building a ship repair plant in 
Jersey, is expected to buy shop equipment The Simms 

to Co., East Orange, N. J., has bought a few tools 
lroad business has not come up to expectations. The 
York Central is figuring on a list of tools, but it may 


time before the inquiries are issued 


veries on most standard tools are getting f 
rospect of further price advances is also adding to the 
eX 


ties of buyers. A manufacturer of turret 


ed about 5 per cent and some of the drill 
ire making sales for forward delivery subject to a 


t 


10 per cent price advance. 


urther off 


lathes has 
manufac- 


re is a noticeable decline in the number of crane in- 
most of which are for those of small capacity. The 


Steel Co., Claymont, Del., will probably 


be in the 


soon for a charging crane. The Nichols Copper Co., 


Hill, L. I., has purchased the remainder of 


& Machine Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


ncludes six 5-ton, 18-ft. 6-in. span, overhe 


the cranes 


lich it was recently in the market, from the Columbia 


The pur- 
ad travel- 


ranes and four transfer cranes of sufficient capacity to 


t} 


ie 5-ton cranes loaded. The inquiry of the 


American 


Shoe & Foundry Co., New York; is livening up. 


ng recent inquiries are: Dreyfus Brothers, 


29 Broad- 


ne §8-ton overhead traveling crane for export; the 


Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, th 


id traveling cranes; the Newburgh Shipy 
on and one 10-ton overhead traveling cranes. 


iy 


+ 


0 Locomotive Crane Co.; Charles E. Burd, 


ree 10-ton 
ards, Inc., 


ne purchases include a 20-ton, 50-ft. boom, 8-wheel 
‘tive crane by Henry R. Kent & Co., New York, from 


ted Bank, 
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anticipated, as indications during the first half of the 
month indicated a pronounced falling off in demand, 
but this was made up in the latter half of the month. 

There are a few more price advances, and, accord- 
ing to some in the trade, there are prospects that fur- 
ther advances will be announced in the near future. 
In one of the large machine-tool manufacturing dis- 
tricts machinists are about to demand higher wages 
May 1, and if the advance is granted it probably will 
result in higher selling prices for tools. 

Export trade shows some improvement. Cincin- 
nati machine-tool builders report having received or 
ders within the past week from Japan, England and 
South America. 

Among the more important domestic inquiries now 
vefore the trade are a list of 75 to 100 tools from 
the Van Sicklen Speedometer Co., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Newark, N. J., and a list of about 20 large tools 
wanted by the American Steel & Wire Co. for its 
Cuyahoga works, Cleveland. The General Electric Co. 
continues to buy for nearly all of its plants, but par- 


ticularly for its newly acquired plant at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


N J t ind Brownhoist locomotive crane, 15-ton 
ft. boom the Worcest« Electric Light Co., Worcester 
Mass i 20-tor S-wheel locomotive crane, and the Maine 
‘entral Railr d, Portland, Me a 20-ton, 8-wheel locomo 
crane from the Browning Co Cleveland; the Founda 

tion Ce New York, a 10-ton, 60-ft. span, overhead traveling 
rane for the plant of the Dunlop-America Co. from the 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co the Titusville Iron Works 
Titusville Pa two 5-ton, one 15-ton and one 20-ton over 
ead traveling cranes from the Shaw Electric Crane Co.; 
the Bridgeport Screw Co., Bridgeport, Conn., one 4-ton and 
t1,-ton, both 19-ft. span, three motion jib cranes from 

the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co.;: and H. D. Best & 
(‘o., New York ix 2-ton, 16-ft. 1l-in. span, one motor, over- 
head traveling cranes for the American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn, from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co 


The Interstate Auto Parts Co New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by S. Furer, M. M 
sjernstein and N. Cherof, 351 St. Nicholas Avenue, to manu- 
facture metal products 


The Tremont Tool & Die Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by J. O 
Humphrey, T. Hansen and V. K. Smith, 20 Broad Street, to 
manufacture tools, dies, machine parts, etc. 

The AA Wire Co., 50 East Forty-second Street, New York. 
manufacturer of wire products, has increased its capital 
tock from $100,000 to $800,000. 

The Driggs Ordnance & Mfg. Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with an active capital stock of $275.000 by 
E. R. Kirkel, F. E. Vans and J. J. Schulman, 25 Post Avenue, 
to manufacture iron and steel products 

The George F. Foss Machinery Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by G. B. Foss, 
J. B. Smythe, and H. Bramwell, 34 Nassau Street, to manu- 
facture machinery and parts 

The New Jersey Pulverizing Co., 15 Park Row, New 
York, is having plans prepared for three additions to its 
plant at Vineland, N. J., 44 x 110 ft., 32 x 48 ft., and 16 x 30 
ft. respectively, with cost estimated at $50,000 

The Economic Iron Works, Utica, N. Y.. has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000 

The Acme Phonograph Motors Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
Cc. P. Evans, F. H. Hedinger and M. Samuels, 6 East Six- 
teenth Street, to manufacture motors for talking machines. 


The Progressive Corrugated Paper Machinery Co., Brook- 
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vith pita f $10,000 b Rollo, KE. EF. Hills and D. Robinson, 154 Nass 





“ Is and H Schroeder né . 3 Bartlett manufacture automobile engines 
‘ ! i ‘ pe it ne! The Burns Dental Casti Machine Co., N« ' 
Studebaker ¢ poration, 17! Broadw New York been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,0' 
| hav pla t I ind J. E, Burr nd J. J. Sullivan, Flushing, | 
‘ er & Mar O01 | Avenu ro tu pe chiner 
¢ ervic ia . ‘ : vorks TI Alsen Cement ¢ America 0 East I 
! I Be t \ Bi ly stre New Yor} I filed notice [ reorg 
I = V\ oOo or New Y I na eer Se 4 la t [ > VU,UU0 
n of the Br Wright Ce fhe Kennedy Valve Co., East Water Str 
I ; WW ( ‘ ul I Spit 2 ! nufacture f ily and ther power 
Dut 00, b lering p one or cdditior } 
\ i aes: @ d A. H. ¢ i B id brass found 
! The kultor Votor Corporation 34 Pine St 
\. H. Wolff ¢ Radia es ! é street York recently organized to take over the ; 
\ ; r ( et f the Fulton Motor Truck Co., with pla 
‘ ? ? ingdale L, I has beer incorporated in De \ 
] Weber electric Cc Campbe Avenues nd Olear capital tock of $36,150,000 Garvin Denby is pre 
Street S on i\ N = i ifacturer of electrica 1p gKenerai manager 
! . pleted plat To! 1 tw dditior ‘ The Standard Mechanical Kequipment Co New 
t $25,000 bee! ncorporated with a capital stock of $25,00¢ 
lu Machinery Cory t New York, ha J. K. Evans and W. B. Connor, 90 West Street, t 
‘rporated with a capita tock of $25.000 by F. R ture metal specialties 
Wood D>. Olena and J P Mulholland 128 West Sixty xt The Starobin Electrical Supply Co., 101 Fourt!} 
Street, t nuf ture nachinery and part New York, manufacturer of electrical specialti 
I Mel I } Fixture ( 64 | ‘ Sty reased its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,00¢ 
r Toy ciiiaiiaddi. alll sill chtine fixture The Board of Public Works, South River, N. J 
. , { tw re ree rete d ve bids up to 8 p. m April 12, for its proposed « 
to co pout 940,00 municipal electric power plant, 59 x 78 ft, t 
$125,000, including equipment. Go Bryce & 
; ee , ; wre : Liberty Street, New York, are the engineers 
New \¥ Har & Dry D ( New Yorl ‘ 
: S) ne Board for eratic The Simms Magneto Co., North Arlington Ave 
a . inge mM. J manufacturer of magnetos and igi 
\ \ ! < ) el ha awarded a contract to the Ameri 
’ purel ete the tert of the Steel C 27 Clinton Street, Newark, for a two 
y OV t comprising two additional .stories, to it pre 
/ i7 x 231 ft with extension, L-shaped, 67 x 1 
out $385,000 ! iding equipment 
kK VA, . I (ce ( nt twlectric Co Tom Rive ‘ 
’ ctir ! et t< he erectio of i new | ) 
; ! t ’ t} ectior to cost about $500,000 
m \ e H ert Tovmaker Tn Montclair, N. J 
: ! ) er with 4 capita toc of $50.000 by \ 
é Albert R I} bricl nd David W Dewal 
echal t s etc 
lr} \ e | t R or f West Thirty 
New Y¢ ! for the early occupancy < 
; Myr Avenue, Boonton, N, J., now 
j Dur t} pring and ummer it ¢ 
? of four dditiona building at tl 
: . . a ; I} Kil! Ap] ce (o t zabeth N J 
corporated witl i it tock of $50.000 by C. L. H 
’ I ( 44 t SS } 
' s cell e Frank and A. WD. St Linfield manufacture 
> I ) t { ,,UUYU . 
cs cy : alt to Coat about The United States Battery Co.. 1 aic, N. J 
neorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by J 
. Klood Aaron L,. Simor i Mortimer R. Simor 
? : 2 ture electric batteri¢ 
' \ \ ’ i A 
D i ¢ ( 1) The Standard Oil Co., ¢ table Hook, Bayor 
, . J y is filed I for a i hop addition to its pl 
bout $ 000 ! ding equipment 
I H ( \ ) | rm 
‘ f ( } ] | ind A J Involving cor! deration said to be about $2. 
1 Wat re ord Dry Dock C . subsidiary of the Lord ( 
tur mag , Co., 105 West Fortiet Street, New York, has acquli! 
000 ft Hudson River water ont proper 
‘ Sf y Vi r « \ \ Stree 
7 7 Berge ad Guttenbers N J i site for t 
roan 7 hip! g and re vork The affiliated « 
\ t ! | ed with a capit stoc $ 
: , . der D ware W I ga merger wit the W 
e Albany Pe Dry D Co., Weehawk« N. J rhe new } 
Wray P er Cc Greenw Street New ’ ted t ost close to $5.000.00¢ 
: —_ - The Klaxon C<¢ 14 Wright Street, Newarl N 
turer f automobile horns, has abandoned 
i fayette irily for the construction of a new plant estin 
>150,000 t thout $1,000,000, owing to present building costs 
f nece i? ncereased productior before the new 
. 3 ‘ d . Ma ied erected, the company has arranged to occup tw 
; San sais. tates nain buildings at the works of the General Motor 
Steir Elect Motor Car Co 112 Fifth tior Grove Street, Bloomfield, N. J., formerly the 
New Yo recent o1 ed by Charle P. Stein the International Arms & Fuze Co. The structure 
Iting ns ‘ for the company. and asso de about 60,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space 
he Steinmetz mpal talized for $2.000.000 derable equipment from the Wright Street works 
W me ilize n ti rroduct rf n electric-operated removed to this locatior The present plant ultin 
rr truck, generating its ow rrent while it ervice be closed Duncan A. McConnell is president 


ympar ! for the establishment of work it Balti Blau Service, Inc., Newark, N. J., has been in 
f the board with a ipital stock of $125,000 by Edward Blau a 


[lhe Mura Motors Corporation, New York, has been in- J. Cook to manufacture electrical appliances 


corporated witt in active capit toch of $220,000 by G. W The Clox-Lite Mfe. Co °4 Scott Street. Newark 
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>. 7 manufacture iutomatK for variou ch 
é gl ne systems is irr £ uv \ a | ( Cambr wre \ irc! a 
l t< kK 0 $500.000 for enlare l pr W . ntere ‘ 
I president nd George I H £ £ vl has beer ! I ev 
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t ts motor ! 
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1 f ad ta f ' 
Maur S Maurer 
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Stee Prod ( . 
porate wit ( I ( 
Ho G. Oliv . e . , : 
{ org £ nd 
I B Foundr ( \ r 
N J h filed 1 f g E \u 
io er Str t ‘ Is W ‘ 
ler ‘ ST t Co V | s) ( r¢ ted ‘ 
[ 4 i th \ £ 3 
’ t West Fifty-first S ( : ( ( \ figuring ' 1 
pre dent \ I exceed $1 of yt 


United Mechanics Sheet Met Wor N Yo 3 RB Mi ( Ww 
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i i ! temp t t? 
Hornstein and S. Wurma I Ave ] I 
h metal produ i I te nha t 
( vrole VI Co B ! \ ‘ ut bor 
Ni« Yor! } ’ } g t : ' , 
ty Sixt third ~ ¢ f , 2 
| H I Stree We field Ni 
ge | Street 
New England : a . 

I \ t = Mor ¢ ( A j 4 
roved pett mont t} { rize the 
nt pated tl average il oO £ ne 7 ‘ i ¢ ew 

tI fo January but ! er Febru ‘ ‘ i é era ea 
A he best mont! t ] oO! ) 4 
) th mont fa £ f ra iv or +) : ‘ 
‘ enough buving t f we Vl R ' which w 
t market fair ‘ With few « t | par ‘ lize 
I cl ses have bee for tw t é itt x } e 
e Genera Electric ¢ Lv! \ I I , red f tv t } k } ling 
rtant factor ) } y t mot tf I ¢ \ New Have cs I near 
te Se ‘ if t) ree f wh } ere 4 c = 8 ‘ naa it ate i 
ffer uring the first quart ‘ , let 
become obsolete the Worthineto Pu mn & Ml sie sa ; a 
( ratior nd the Amo eagz Mfs ( 3 om , oe tie 
point The T ted Shoe Machiner lict ¢ 
sl f j , ears About 
but s d to have | ! eld l the abser 
ed 
W ) ? the Sout! 
I W ( Sr gf 7 +4 ‘ orated 
tant 1 ‘ change 1 é iset f ’ gnet storag t 
hat the peak ha bee ched f ’ t 1 ts West Sy; 
hand rew machine é ¢ ¢ ead 24 Phely | ‘ 
l tior ost re ¢ P 
’ a 14 A } \ "A 
‘ g of vlus s ant 
} 
’ y hing ‘ ‘ j 
; ; y ( 1 ' ! eet 
mal f the ind price \ ‘ ' tu 
wr \ Watertow \I 
' ne hop eqauipn 
\ I I> te 
: ; tior ft 
h ‘ CS f ‘ 
i 1 bor Z } 3 . rig I M t e plant [ 
buys f irt nd at ‘ > I N H witl 
ent in the hool and ot! ' 
Ma ( il Railroad has ag fizur S ( I Street, Bostor 
gn ‘ ineous toc for } } I lex Old South Building 
I é ind the Morgar ( +y ( ‘ . id or to its lant sf 
ntracted for one O-ir iy y : ( ‘ t ‘ hout $120.00% 
5 n ind one 62 vert re £ july 
t Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I has covers t The Philb Booth 1 d Co.. Hartford. Conr has 
t Among those who placed order for ithes the reased its ipita tox from $20.000 to $70,000 


k are the W H McElwai! cc Mancheste N H 4 new powel rp nt to ret ibout $200.000 with e 1ip 
Whiting > ‘ invi ‘ . j 


t to he ised f work ervice will be erected by the 
y > , ¥ y 7 ? Tr t ry + 
spa, Bosto estaural! ie latte Duane Sugar Refining ( Stamford. Conr 
} d motor-driver athe for ts ma \ 
: The Draher Machine Co 10 North Elm Street Water 
mand is noted for aux ary ind secor pe t . , : ; 
: ; - - ps ry. Conr recent ncorporated with a capital of 25,000 
s for work after it comes from auto rhe 7 ; 
, is beer organized wit! John Draher as president and 
crew machines, however, has slowed wu] onsidé 


It . treasurer Frank Meseros, vice-president and John Galat 
! S interesting to note that manufacturers of ma- 
: secretary It w manufacture machinery and parts 
rews advanced prices the closing days of Marcl 


ill far behind on deliveries The Morse Twist Drill! The Greyhound Motor Car Corporation, Fast Warren 
ne Co., New Bedford, Mass., has just bought shapers = a has acquired a local site for the erection of 


an auto- 
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mobile manufacturing plant. The initial building will be 
60 x 200 ft. 

The Peck Spring Co., Plainville, Conn., has been organ- 
ized to manufacture springs and other metal specialties. 
Db. C. Peck is president, and D. K. Peck, treasurer. 

The H. B. Smith Co., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of boilers and boiler equipment, has awarded 
i contract to P. J. Mahoney, 26 Orange Street, for the 
erection of a one-story brick and concrete addition, 80 x 


210 ft., to cost about $45,000. 

The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., 330 New Park Avenue, 
Hartford has awarded a contract to the J. H. 
zier Co., 721 Main Street, for addition, 50 x 153 
ft., to cost about $25,000. 

rhe 


Conn., Gro- 


a one-story 


Tobacco Machinery Co South Beach, Conn., has 


been incorporated in Delaware with capital of $100,000 by 
D \. Woodcock, H. M. Smith and L. A. Watson, South 
Beach, to manufacture special machinery. 


The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., manu 
facturer of oil pumping 


& Lewis, 101 


and gas furnaces, machinery, et 


contract to Tucker Avenue 


York, for the 


has awarded 
New 


Park 


erection of additions to its plant to cost 


ibout $1,000,000, including equipment The buildings will 
omprise a two-story main manufacturing works, 164 x 180 
wo-story foundry, 50 x 400 ft one-story testing works, 
t x 140 f sand blast building, 30 x 54 ft one-story en 
plant, 41 x 72 ft one-story boiler plant, 52 x 92 ft 
i numbe of other buildings for executive and welfars 
ervice 


being Architects Frost & Chambe1 


prepared by 


Slater Trust Building, Worcester, Mass., for the pro- 
posed addition to the plant of the Union Twist Drill Co., 
Athol, Mass., to be four stories, 60 x 200 ft., and estimated 

ost $150,000 
rhe Groton Shipyard, Groton, Conn formerly the prop- 
of the Groton Iron Works, has been acquired from the 
nited States Shipping Board by Charles W. Morse Con- 
tracts now on hand will be completed, including six 8800-to1 
hree 9400-ton vessels 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 
Philadelphia sellers of machine tools are somewhat con- 
erned because of the mounting prices of new tools, which 
restrict the volume of their sales Dealers in second-hand 
hinery say they are benefiting by high prices and long 
leliveries on new tools since users of machinery are now 
urning to second-hand tools 4 Central Western maker of 
ithes and screw machines advanced its prices 5 per cent 
Wednesday of last week, making a raise of about 18 per 
ent over peak prices during the war. «This level is typical 
conditions throughout the trade Makers of machinery 
justify the advances because of the higher costs of labor 
News came out last week of the formation of a corpora- 
ym to establish a large ship repair plant at Camden, N. J., 
with three drydocks, 8000, 4000 and 2500 ft., the plant to 

b the site of the Delaware River Shipbuilding & Repait 
cr It will be equipped with electric power and modern 

op The first dock will be completed this summer sar 

Johnson, a Philadelphia shipping man, is prominently 

fied with the new corporation 

\mong recent inquiries are those of the Cambria Steel 
Co ) the wheel presses, open side planer, hydraulic 
pres and key seaters for the Johnstown plant; Bartlett 
H “ d & Co., Baltimore heay duty punch press; South 

Steamship Cc Savannah, Ga., lathes, slotters, hydraulic 

ind boring mill General Electric Co., press, ma 
( l kind ! difficult t rb n for less than six 
nt mont ( ve! 
\ he new ‘ working ndustries are the Allison 

I l ( ( el | wil h Ww I e steel win- 

nd u il I pal Harrisburg Which wil 
itomol frat nd Ww 1 hydra machinery 
i Du I Motor Co., which moved from Wilmington, Del 
pleasure cat it Moore, Pa., and has been buying 
li ent the Fox Motor Co which will make pleasure 
has increased its capitalizatior to $1 0,000, three- 
ju of which has been floated A site for the plant has 
yet been announced It is reported a new concern wil 

ike reamers near Philadelphia 
\mong recent purchases are Sheet working machinery 


the Westinghouse Electric 
lis Machine Co., the 


& Mfg. Co 


Landis Tool Co 


lathes by the Lan 


and the Frick Co., har- 


vesting machinery, all of Waynesboro, Pa.; 10,000 gages of 
various kinds to the Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
lathes, drill presses and wheel machines to the United 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. for one of its Southern 


plants. 
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The Abrasive Co., James and Fraley streets, P! 
phia, manufacturer of grinding wheels, etc., is having 
prepared for a new one-story power plant. 

The Pennsylvania Gear & Machine Co., 435 North 
Street, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a one-story a 
on Tioga Street, near Janney Street, to cost about $ 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., Nineteenth and 
gheny streets, Philadelphia, has acquired about 40 a 
Rising Sun Avenue, between Adams Avenue and the 
delphia & Frankford Railroad, for the erection of 


plant, estimated to cost in excess of $2,000,000. Deta 
now being arranged. 
The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Eighth 


‘and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, manufacturer of drying 
chinery, has filed notice of change of name to Pro 
Schwartz, Inc It has broken ground for the erection 
reinforced-concrete addition to cost about $185,000 in 
equipment. 

The 
Noble 
March 28, 

The Universal 
contract to the 
Street, for a 
x 215 ft., at 
about $125,000 





building of the Electric Co., Marshall 
Philadelphia, was partially destroyed by 


with estimated at $30,000. 


General 
streets, 


loss 


Motor Co., Philadelphia, has award 
Standard Construction Co., 1713 § 
two-story service building and repair wo! 


Thirty-fourth and Chestnut streets, to 


A two-story boiler plant, 48 x 107 ft., to 


cost 


$50,000, will be erected by the Notaseme Hosiery Co., O 
und Mascher streets, Philadelphia Plans have been 
pleted. 

The Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Ontario and 


streets, Philadelphia, has filed plans for alterations and im 
provements at its plant, replacing a recent fire loss, to 
ibout $35,000. 

The 
he four 


Automotive Equipment Co., 


building at 225 


Philadelphia, ha 


-Story Race Street, for the estat 


lishment of a new works 


Frederick 
idelphia 


Sabin & Co., Inc., 237 


manufacturer of 


North Broad Street, Phil- 
heating specialties, has had plans 


prepared for an addition to its plant at 


Kighteenth and 


street 


Courtland 


W. H. Hoffman, Philadelphia, operating a sheet metal 
manufacturing plant on 3aring Street, near Thirty-eightt 
Street, has filed plans for a one- and two-story addition 
79 x 83 ft., to cost about $10,000 

A large electric traveling crane and other mechanical 
loading and unloading equipment will be installed on the 
new pier to be erected by the Harbor Commission, Camder 


N. J., at the foot of Spruce Street, Delaware River The 


work is estimated to cost close fo $500,000. 

J. J. Steiner & Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $60,000 by Albert V. Bower 
James E. Mitchell and Abram L. Fuld, to manufacture 
tomobile parts and operate a machine and repair works 


Rebuilding plans are being 


Rubber Co., North Olden 


considered by the Nearpara 
Avenue and Prince Street, Trent 


N. J., for the replacement of its rubber reclaiming plant 
destroyed by fire March 18, with loss estimated at $90,0 
This loss included about $50,000 in new machinery recent 
installed Hyman A. Rosenthal heads the company 

The Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., is having 
plans revised for a two-story addition, 60 x 120 ft. Harr 


G. MceMurtrie 
The ‘I Bb 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is archite 


Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa., manufa 


turer of power transmission machinery, has completed p 
for a one-story addition, 40 x 80 ft., with extension, <» * 
10 ft 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co., North Sevent! 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., is reported to be planning f tt 


manufacture of text 
heretofore 


steel casting 


development of a department for the 


ind silk-making machinery Production, 


irge extent has been devoted to iron and 


Mount Union 


The Mount Union Refractories Co., 
, bonds for ex] 


s filed 
work 


notice of issuance of $300,000 in 


sion 
The 


iwarded a 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co 
contract to the Austin Co., 
Philadelphia, for a addition, 100 x 

The 
Philadelphia, is 


Williamsport, Pa 
Bulletin Build 
340 ft 
Street Sta 


erection 


one-story 
Broad 
planning for the 
Marietta, Pa to 
machinery 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 


said to be 


group of new shops at cost in exces 


$2,000,000, 


including 


The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pa., 1S 
ning for the erection of an addition at B and Factory st 
to cost about $10,000. 

The Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has arranged 
its branch plant at Hagerstown, Md., about 


was started about three years ago for the 


the closing of 
May 1, 


which 
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The above illustration shows a large roll at the plant of 
e Cromwell Steel Co., Loraine, Ohio, which was welded by e 
the thermit process in the middle pass at a location about 
ft. in diameter: Three of these large rolls were broken 
nd repaired It was necessary to ram ip the molding 
terial very hard in order to avoid possibilit the irge 
ulk of molten thermit stee iter poured into the weld, from 
escaping. Thorough preheating was another essentia Eact 
f the three welds required about 2200 Ib. of thermit and it 
was therefore necessary to suspend four rucibles with the 
extension rings over the mold 
iction of war necessities The machine wi é The Hewitt Rubber Ker gton Avenue Buffal 
ved to the branch works at Greencastl Pa where dd manufacture f tir brake ! é ind other heavy rubber 
ns recently have been completed Operations will be cor products ng f the erectior f a two-story add 
trated at the latter plant which w giving mpl oO t cost . 
t to about 250 persons The M By Co ‘ East Water Street 
rhe Allison Steel Prouucts Co., Chester, Pa., has beet Syracuse, N the erection of 
ranized to manufacture metal sash doors, et the capita ory ft 
being $5,000. The incorporators include Thomas W Fire M : dine ' 
\ Ridley Park, Pa Edwin D. Glaush and John J lant of ti S 4 a ‘ with loge of 
Clure, Chester, the latter treasurer of the compan $10.000 
The Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co Kastor Pa rt Stew \1 or ) Dewey venue Ht 
been chartered under Pennsylvania laws to manufacture ilo inuf } tor ha ncreased 
gs, castings, tools machinery, et The capital stocl ip stor $1, ( to § 100 It is planning 
$500,000 and the incorporators are Norman A. Messings yr eased rductic ract . hy the output t 
Ward Raymond, Easton: William E. Anderson, Phillip ist eal ' ‘ £6.000.000 va 
Pa., and Ellis Snovel, Easton, treasure! f the rg I R ! pres ' 

Or rhe Sweet Br ‘ Foundry ¢ johnson City, N. ¥ 
The Berry Metal Co New Brightor Pa italized a i ne fe t} f ye to foundry 160 x iT 
10, has been chartered to manufacturs i gs, n I ‘ Grand A ! £60,000 \ j sw 

et W D Berry New Brightor : reasure ‘ he « 
the incorporators The other incorporator ire W. \ hs \ ‘ SH, Dus NY } 
New Brighton, and D. Lee McConaugl Pittst gl - x ‘ Jewton Street 
= \ \ wor ' ; 
Buffalo rhe M , Co. Rochester, N 
B Ap W. F. o'vD Mort mar 
he Art Works Shop, 70 Ma Sti t Buffa Vi } 
Farland, president, has purchased f I t 7 ufacturet f fit 
et, Chelsea Place and the New Yo Ce ! R roar s } / ta the I “ 
Line ind will erect a bricl nd t f f ‘ er ' ( t } } [> oY NJ | 
i ire of irt hardware The f ‘ f ‘ y , bye : N00 
0) Other units will be added later pt : : ‘ _ i — . 
Daly Machine Co t, Mict | i ‘ } ec tie Ww 
t Steel Products C«¢ n’s 1 nt t | Stree ; , ae 
N. Y., which it wi p as brar 
( n manutas Li¢ I £ A l 
g machine ind reports it i ‘ g l I 
t Se eeeekis Geer a aul Baltimore 
Ner-a-Car Corporatio S cu ‘ ' 4 
rated witl ‘ i ve Cal t 
Horan, J, Benders and D. s oO . 
motors B 
Sumy Foundry Co., 81 Middle St ' f ire : 
turer of stoves, is co ne the de \ 
foundry, 60 x 150 f tic 
American Radiator Co $09 Elmwood enue, B The Can \ Scott 
filed plans for the erectio! ot i Henry treets i t orDpo ted wit? : 
tes foundry addition to cost about $2 100,000 capit ‘ : ' if meta 
Harvey-Hanes Machine Corporatior Buffal ! wood windows, fram: corporators are Jesse 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 W Bowen, Matt! G S >) MaecMillar No a 
Marey, L. E. Harmon and S. F. Carr, to manufacture ouncement to plans oo ie 


ner 


and 


parts 


The Wizard Check Indorsé 
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Suilding, Grant and 
indorser and 


timore, has leased space in the 
Water streets, for the 
printing machine. 


Kearney 


manufacture of a check 


The Prudential Oil Co., Curtis Bay, Baltimore, plans to 
build an additional shop, 72 x 129 ft., to cost about $25,000. 


The Globe Shipbuilding Co., which is erecting a plant at 


Fairfield, Baltimore, has received a large amount of ma- 
chinery from the plant at Superior, Wis., which is being 





moved to the new location Among buildings to be erected 
ire a machine shop, plate and angle shop, joiner shop, mold 
loft and power house. It is expected that the plant *will 
be ready for operation within a few months and about 1000 
ne will be employed Benjamin F. Cooke is .president 

An addition, 40 x 120 ft., to cost about $35,000, will be 
built to the plant of the Rappahannock Electric Light & 


lericksburg, Va 


The Walker 


Machine & Foundry Corporatio Roanoke, 
Va has been organized and contemplates building a plant, 
60 100 ft., to cost $14,000 Charles M. Walker is presi- 
dent and Franklin Moore, secretary. 

The Cherryville Foundry Co., Cherryville, N. C., manu 
facturer of gray iron castings contemplates erecting a new 
foundry Cc. C. Dellinger is manager 

The Du Pont Automobile Co., Wilmington, Del has 
iwarded contract to EF. R. Hall, 34 South Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia, for the erection of the initial building, two 

ries, 75 x 200 ft proposed new works at Prospect 
Park, near Philadelphia The entire plant is estimated to 
cost in excess of $1,000,000, including equipment Paul Du 
Pont heads the company 

An electric power plant, wit] nstallation tft comprise 
three boilers, engine, generator and auxiliat equipment, will 

erect I he He Milk Conder Co Highland 
I ‘ é ( | t ew f tor it Greensboro, Md 
i efrigeratior ! wi risc be illed The main 
work will be yrne ind two stories 176 x 280 ft Cc. a 
| ds is ma rer 

The Georg Technological Institute, Atlanta, Ga., hav- 
ng plat prepared fi i two-story and basemer addition 

14 ft., to its mechar building, to cost about $90,000, 
uding equipment The first floor will be equipped as 
n hine shop and the second floor as a wood-working de 
partment Prof. F. P. Smitl Department of Architecture, 
Ss cnarge 


Atlanta, Ga has bee 


stock of $100,000 under Dela 


The Thaden Aeromobile Mfg. Co 


corporated with a capital 


ware laws | H. Thaden, Atlanta; L, B. Thaden and Henry 
G Thaden Washington, D. C to manufacture aircraft 


The No Leak Piston Ring Co., Baltitmore, has filed plar 
I { erection of a two-story brick plant, 16 x i? ft., at 
8 W t North Avenue 
The Marvland Motor Machine C’o Frederick Md re 
( ly incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000, has 
t ver the works of the Maryland Motor C and plans 
id the manufacture of parts, et to its products 
( ul H. Kehne, formerly president of the acquired in- 
head of the new company Other interested are 
Roy Sharrar, who will act as treasurer, and Edwin T 
D yn 
I Walker Machine & Foundr Co Roanoke Va., re 
ore Zer has awarded a contract to the Virginia 
Bri & [ron Co., Roanoke for the constructior of its 
for tl manufacture special machinery The 
building will be 60 x 100 ( estimated to cost 
eut $14,000 The company 1 two-acre site for the 
wi Chark M. Walker esident 
Gulf State Stee ( Gadsden Ala 1id to b 
: for the erection of a on vd n, 60 x 22( 
f be equipped as i wire I extension 
60 x 0 ft The work is estimated to cost about $200,000, 
ry ec} eY 
The Stock! I e & Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
iW ada ract » the Eagle Iron Works, Birminghan 
erection of two additions to its plant to cost about 
D4 OO, Including equipment 
Standard Oil Co., Birmingham, Ala s planning for 
the erection of a one-story machine shop and automobile 
repair works to cost about $17,000 
The General Repair & Machinery Co., Union, S. C., has 
beer organized to manufacture machinery and parts aa 4 


Osteen and W. M 


The 


Withers head the company 


American Sugar Refining Co. has awarded contract 


to Stone & Webster for the construction of a refinery at 
Baltimore Md., including a boiler plant, warehouses and 
other miscellaneous buildings to make a complete unit. 
Work is expected to start about June 1 and the cost is 
estimated at about $10,000,000 Charles T. Main, Boston, 


is the engineer in charge 
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Chicago 


CHICAGO, April 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
tool requirements for the year and totalir 
$275,000. This is the first large rai 
to make its appearance and if it is a sample of 
Western buy 


tools is assured follows: 


issued a 
covering its 
round 

inquiry 


numbers 


lines will 
The list 


the large good business in ma 


One 18-in. x 42-in, motor-driven engine lathe 
One 18-in. x 60-in. motor-driven engine lathe 
Two 18-in. x 48-in. motor-driven engine lathes 
« Une 18-in. x 54-in. motor-driven engine lathe. 
One 20-in. x 36-in. motor-driven engine lathe. 
One 22-in, x 60-in. motor-driven engine lathe 
One 22-in. x 72-in, motor-driven engine lathe 


One 24-in. x 96-in. motor-driven engine lathe. 
motor-driven engine lathe 
beit-driven engine lathe 
motor-driven engine lathe 
belt-driven engine lathe. 
motor-driven engine lathe 
lathe 
lathes 
motor-driven engine lathes 


One 24-in. x 60-in 
One 24-in. x 72-in 
108-in. 
84-in. 


One 36-in. x 96-in, 


One 2S-in. X 


One 28-in. x 


96-in. belt-driven 


{S-in 


Five 16-in,. x 36-in 


One 36-in. x engine 


Two 16-in. x motor-driven engine 


One 26-in. belt-driven universal turret lathe 

One 20-in. belt-driven universal turret lathe 

One 20-in, motor-driven universal turret lathe 

Two 16-in. belt-driven universal turret lathes 

One 21-in. motor-driven universal turret lathe 

One 26-in. motor-driven universal turret lathe 

One rapid production turret lathe with 7%-in. hole throug 


pindle, rapid traverse on carriage and turret, equipped wit 
four-jaw chuck; motor drive 
One belt-driven universal screw machine with 


2-in combination 
15-in Ww 
swing over cross slide 
brass-turning lathe, 18-in. swing, 
chasing belt drive. 
20-in. brass-turning lathes with motor drive 

One 22-in. brass-turning lathe with belt drive 

Two single-end car axle lathes, 12 in. x 96 in., belt-driven 


ver bed and 8-in. 


One with turret he 


ind thread bar; 


Two 


Two 32-in. back-geared heavy duty motor-driven shapers 


Three 28-in. back-geared heavy duty belt-driven shapers 

One vertical shaper with 12-in. stroke and compound 
table, motor drive 

One 36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. planer with two universal 
heads on cross rail, motor drive 

One 26-in. x 26-in. x 8-ft. belt-driven planer with one un 


versal head 


One 32-in. x 32-in. x 10-ft. belt driven planer with two 


iniversal heads 


One 48-in. x 48-in. x 16-ft. open side planer with outside 


emovable column, two heads on cross rail and one on main 
column; motor drive 

One single-pulley drive universal milling machine; 12-1: 
wing longitudinal feed, 30 in transverse feed, 10 ir 


vertical feed, 19 in 

One 42-in. vertical turret lathe with one swivel head or 

oss rail and one revolving side head; motor drive 

One 42-in, vertical boring mill, belt drive 

One car wheel boring machine with capacity to bore 
wheels 26 in. to 42 in. in diameter; belt drive 

One 46-in. horizontal boring and drilling machine be 
drive 

Two horizontal boring and milling machines with 4 
bar and compound table; motor drive 

Five bolt cutting machines of various sizes 

Three car-bolt pointing machines, belt drive 

Two motor-driven nut facing machines 

One pipe nipple cutting and threading machine 

Two 24-in, upright drills 

One 5-in. upright.heavy duty, high speed, motor-dr 
drilling machine 

One 4-in. motor-driven upright drt'' 

One upright motor-driven drill to drill 3-in. hole in sol 
steel 

One motor-driven upright drill to drill 2%-in. hole 
solid steel 

One belt-driven upright drill to drill 2-in. hole in so 
steel 


One 60-in. motor-driven 


Nineteen 


universal type radial drill 


grinding machines of various types 


Although no other Western roads have issued lists of late 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 66-in. x ¢ 
in. x 40-ft. locomotive-frame with fou 
heads and reversible represent 
an investment of about 


The general 


Fe has bought a 
machine, 
machine 


planing 
motor drive This 


$30,000. 
business continues fairly good, but 
large individual rare. The Mid-West Eng 
Co., Indianapolis, is in the market for six automatic scré 
machines and other equipment. The Union Tool Co., West 


run of 


inquiries are 


Chicago, is inquiring for four turret lathcs. 
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veliveries are unsatisfactory and’ are a source of even 
ter concern than heretofore because of threatening labor 
culties in one of the large Western machine tool centers. 
numerous price changes continue in open lines and 
ellaneous equipment, standard types of tools sold by 
isive agencies remain on about the same level. Here 
there a single manufacturer has raised his prices, but 
et there have been no general advances. For example, 
line of punch presses has gone up 15 per cent; a line 
idial drills has risen 10 per cent; and a line of second- 
engine lathes has advanced. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. has purchased from 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy a tract, 266 and 370 x 1680 
it the northeast corner of Wood Street and the Chicago 
r, Chicago, and also the land on the west half of 
B This is one of the pieces of property on which the 
pany will build a $2,000,000 plant. 
The McDonald Machine Co., manufacturer of automatic 
machinery, 3207 Shields Avenue, Chicago, has purchased 
ict, 520 x 627. ft., in South Racine Avenue, near Seventy 
Street, and will begin work at once on a one-story 
150 x 400 ft., to cost $250,000. 
The Gerrard Wire-Tying Machine Co., Inc., has leased a 
ntly completed one-story building at 1942 South Laramie 
ie, Chicago, for 10 years The structure, which is 
650 ft., will house the company’s machine shops and its 
tive and sales offices. 
Radloff & Stokes, manufacturers of automobile radiators, 
64 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, contemplate the erec- 
of a factory on the southeast corner of Austin and 
emont avenues 
The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co Ninety-fifth 
eet and Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a 


ract for three one-story additions, 120 x 120, 102 >». 120 


10 x 60 ft., respectively, to cost $150,000 


The Advance Spring & Wire Co., manufacturer of coiled 
ngs for automobile and furniture upholstery, 1749 Carroll 

ie, Chicago, has let contract for the erection of a two- 
I addition, 120 x 123 ft.. to cost $75,000 


The 8S. S. Ball Bearing Co., 2948 West Van Buren Street 
4 cago, contemplates the erection of a plant 6 x 103 ft 


the northeast corner of Colorado and Cicero avenues 


he International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
ie, Chicago, has let contract for the construction of a 
ory tractor assembling plant at 2600 West Thirty-first 


e079 


et, to cost $237,000 


he new $500,000 plant of the National Springs Products 
Gary, Ind., is expected to be ready for operation in May 
ddition is planned which will double the initial output 
ite is Twenty-first Avenue and tl Pennsy inia Rail- 
Philip Pfeil has purchased the machine hop of the 
ri Drawn Metals Co., Chicago Height Il} und will en 


in general machine shop work. 
Shaw, Welch & Co., manufacturers of gray iron castings 
esburg, Ill, will increase their capital stock from $70,000 


» $160,000 It is planned to double the foundry capacity 
The Brunner Machinery Co., Peru, Ill., has been purchased 
the Wills Mfg. Co., manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ts, Mendota, Ill The Wills plant will be removed to 


\ fire on March 21 did $20,000 damage to the foundry 

irtment of the Bettendorf Co., ra’lroad car manufacturer, 
Bettendorf, Iowa 

The MeInnerney Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, has bought 
yperty on Fifteenth Street and First Avenue for the con 
ruction of a foundry and machine shops The company, 
ich is headed by Benjamin McInnerney, will engage in a 
neral foundry business, specializing in parts for freight 


passenger elevators. 
‘he Davenport Machine & Foundry Co., Davenport, Iowa 
let contract for a structural steel erection plant, 60 x 
0 ft 

The Denver Rock Drill Co., Thirty-ninth and Gilpin 
treets, Denver, Col., has completed plans for a $150,000 


dition 


The Advance Pattern & Foundry Co., 2734 West Thirty- 
xth Street, Chicago, has taken bids for a one-story addi- 


1, 47 x 100 ft., comprising a top floor on an existing build- 


9c 


zg, to cost about $25,000 


The Hobson-Miller Mfg. Co., Martinsville, IIL, has been 
corporated in Delaware with capital of $150,000 by Jay G 

Hobson, Martinsville; and S. Huber Miller, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
manufacture special machinery 


Fire, March 27, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
win City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn., with loss 
timated in excess of $100,000. 


The Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co., Duluth, Minn., has 
ken bids for a new two-story building, 75 x 116 ft., at 
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Grand Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, to cost about $50,000. 


The Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, Ill., manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements, is having plans prepared 
for a one-story addition, 80 x 250 ft., to its foundry, esti- 
mated to cost with equipment about $175,000 


The Dexter Washing Machine Co., Fairfield, lowa, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a one-story addition, 80 x 140 ft., to 
cost about $30,000 Db. O. Gaines is president. 


The Hennepin Atomized Fuel Co., Security Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new one and two-story crushing plant, 100 x 150 
ft.. to cost about $150,000, including machinery, on Broad- 
way, near Johnson Street 


The Western States Portland Cement Co R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., is considering the erection of a 


new plant in the v nity of Davenport, Iowa., to cost about 


$s? 000.000 including machinery 
CLEVELAND, April 
Business with local machine tool dealers is quite active 
but orders ar most entirely for one or two machines. The 
irgest inquiry that has come out for some time is from the 
American Steel & Wire Co. for about 20 standard machines, 


mostly of a large type, for its Cuyahoga works. Buying will 
be done through the company’s purchasing department in 
the Western Reserve Building, Cleveland No railroad lists 
have been issued since the Nickel Plate Railroad sent out a 





fair sized list several weeks ago It has not yet placed its 
orders 
Following another manufacturer of similar line, the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, April 1 marked up prices 
5 er cent on its turret lathes and screw machines, the 
idvance covering its entire line except brass working ma 
chine It is stated that the recent rise in the price of cast- 
gs will absorb the greater part of the advance in the price 
of this company’s Tine of machinery 
The abor situation is again a troublesome factor in local 
ichine shops ywing to the fact that with the arrival of 
spring ma! I re leaving the shops and seeking outside 
work This iffecting the men who have been employed in 
the shops only a few months and not the old employee 
\ new plant w be established in Cleveland by the Inter- 
tional Met Hose Co. to manufacture flexible metal tub 
\moneg hose nterested are William H Millet who 
vill be secretar ut general sales manage! and W Phillip 
hief engineer 
Loomis-Sieloff, 6616 Morgan Avenue, Cleveland, will erect 
i i shop additior 0 x 240 ft ind will add to thelr 
present line of work the manufacture of shock absorbers for 


1utomobiles 


The Superior | indry Co., Cleveland, has purchased the 
foundry of the Vaham Foundry Co. on Union Avenue, near 
the Superior plant, which it will equip.for the manufacture 
of automobile castings 


The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, has increased its 
capital stock from $3,000,000 to $11,000,000 to take care of 


future expansion 


The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio, has in 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $200,000 to take 
care of the growth of its business, no change in the amount 
f capital stock having been made since the company was 
organized a number of years ago 


The Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
has been reorganized, W. H. Millspaugh having repurchased 
holdings he sold three years ago to Irving Brown and other 
Cleveland men In the reorganization, Mr. Millspaugh was 
elected president W eS Boyle Cleveland vice-president 
Louis A. Stroh, Sandusky, treasurer, and F. 8. Whitcomb 


Cleveland, secretary 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works, Bucyrus, Ohio, will 
enlarge its plant by the erection of an addition, 60 x 240 
ft.. which will be equipped for manufacturing candy-making 
machinery, copper kettles and other equipment Its capital 
stock has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000 


The Non-Ferro Foundry & Pattern Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and has 
started a factory at 361 Bancroft Street for the manufacture 
of brass and aluminum castings. 


The Oberle Tool & Die Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio, which is 
engaged in tool, die and general machine work in the Fac- 
tories Building, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. G. L. Oberle is president. 

The Highways Motor Co., Defiance, Ohio, which has 
been organized to manufacture motors for passenger cars 
and trucks, has elected C. H. Kettenring, of the Defiance 
Machine Works, president; R. P. Kettenring, E. H. Bellnap, 


4 
$ 
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J. W. Swartz, A. M. Pearson, vice-presidents and J. W. an increase of capital stock from $100,000 to $250,00. G 
Wright, secretary and treasurer Crawford is secretary. 
The Elyria Enameled Products Co., Elyria, Ohio, has in- The Venango Bronze Metal Co., Franklin, Pa., wit 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,0V0. capital stock of $25,000, has been chartered under P: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio has com sylvania laws to manufacture metals, castings, etc I: 
menced the erection of a one-story plant, 250 x 660 ft., for Clark, W. E. Carmer and L, A. Arnold, all of Fran} 
the manufacture of rims. Contracts for the building and 'e the incorporators 
equipment were placed some time ago, but the project was 
delayed and it was reported that the erection might be , : 
postponed Cincinnati 
The Wright Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio, manufacturer of CINCINNATI, April 
hoists, has acquired a site and contemplates the erection otf 
a new manufacturing plant and foundry Inquiries, principally for single machines, are stead 
being received by machine tool manufacturers, and taken 
a whole the number of orders placed during March w 
9s very little below those of January and February. There 
Pittsburgh considerable export inquiry before the market, principa 
PITrsBURGH, April 5 from South America and the Far East. A local builder ha 
booked an order through its New York office for a numb« 
The Fletcher Brother Enamel Co., Dunbar, W. Va., is of tools for Japan, and another maker has orders for Indi 
planning for the erection of a new plant for the manutfac- Despite the exchange handicap, orders for several machin« 
ture of aluminum ware for household service it is pro were received during the week from England, and order 
posed to break ground at an early date The company re from Belgium are looked for soon A number of railroa 
ently increased its capital stock by $300,000 have purchased single tools the past week, and it is report: 
The Libby-Owens Co., Kanawha City, W. Va., will build that several lists now being made up will be issued short 
‘ idditio t he power plan gla works to cost \utomobile interests are still purchasing tools and mar 
abe $50,006 facturers of oil well machinery have been good buyers 
The Whitaker-Glk r ¢ Whe W. Va.. manufa past week A number of crane inquiries are befor 
rer € corrugated ir roduc te sp LItic et i trade, and it expected that orders will be closed the c 
p re an incre S ock from $7.000.000 ing week The Elmwood Castings Co., whose plant was 1 
¢ ann ann ently damaged by fire, purchased three electric hoists, and 
ee ae Nitro, W. Va.. recentls t is expec ted that the Pennsylvania Railroad will purcha 
1 with a capital stock of $1,000,000, has acquired two cranes for Columbus, Ohio, within the next few days 
i ) ac? it the former works of the Government and The Secott-Spencer Automatic Tool Co., Inc., Madis« 
. ‘ lish plant for the manufacture of wood pulp, Road, Cincinnati, manufacturer of small tools, has increase 
ost witl machine1 1 exeess of $500,000 its capital stock to $40,000 and will enlarge its. capa 
ri mpa s headed by J. S. Cochran, of tl Durham three-fold Work will start June 1 on a new plant especial 
& Pulp Co., Riegelsville, Pa designed to meet the requirements of its product. Tom J 
use Reihl-Johnson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has been o1 Scott is president 
vanized to manufactu! ' ind steel specialties for marine The municipality of Loveland, Ohio, through E. M, Chace 
ervice and to operate a general repair plant for marine industrial engineer, will receive estimates until April 27 for 
work rhe new worl will be located on Third Avenue, at the construction of a new electric light plant, the estimated 
Block House Way. The company is headed by J. L. Reihl cost being $120,000 
R Johnson and A. J. Cox, former connected with the The Weichman Pattern Co., Cincinnati, has been incor 
Marit Mfg. & Supp Co., of this city Mr. Reihl was mé¢ porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by H. A., F. K. and 
cha il superintendent this plant \. M. Weichman and M. Sedgewick It will operate a pat- 
The Central Railway Signal Co., First National Banl tern shop 
Building, |} burgh, has awarded a contract to the Dravo The Miami Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been in 
(onstruction Co Diamond Bank Building, for the erection corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by C Sarton, 
rf ew plant at Versaille Pa., to comprise two one-stor) U. Yackley, A. D. Miller, J. E. Lockard and R. C. Juett 
Sho] 65 x 80 ft. and 50 x 87 ft., estimated to cost about The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, has increased 
v ts capitalization from $1,000,000 to $1,400,000. It is under 
March 22, destroyed a portion of the works of the stood that extensions to its plant are contemplated. 
B County Oil Refining Co ruin, Pa., with loss, it The Robert C. Byers Co., Columbus, Ohio, with a capital 
& equipment, estimated at 990,000 stock of $50,000, has been incorporated by R. C. Byers, 
Hagerstown & Frederik Railw Co., Hagerstown H. L. Taylor, H. W. Grout, H. S. Butler and Frank B 
Md pla g for the istallation of new equipment at Wilson The company plans to buy, sell and operate indus 
ower plant at Millville, W. Va The extension will trial plants R. C. Byers is president 
ciu new steam turbi1 750-hp. boiler and other equip The Williamson Heater Co,, Cincinnati, has purchased 
M \. Pooler general manager additional property adjoining its plant in Oakley and is 
The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co., Wheeling, W. Va having plans prepared for the erection of two buildings 
inufacturer of fire extinguishers, has filed plans for the each 64 x 180 ft two stories Zettel & Rapp are the 
rection o io story addition to its plant, 123 x 261 ft., architects 
be equipped as a pipe shop. The building with equipment The John B. Morris Foundry Co., Cincinnati, has pu! 
ted to cost about $115,000 chased additional property, 50 x 90 ft. and 25 x 90 ft. re- 
4 new electric power plant will be erected at a cost of speetively, adjacent to its plant and is contemplating the erec- 
it $100,000 at the mills of the Interwoven Mills, Inc.; tion of an extension to its foundry 


Martinsburg, W. Va 


Street 


Headquarters of the 
New 


company are at 


reorge 


Brunswick, N. J 


The Penn-Mary Coal Co., Penn-Mary Pa., an 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 


interest 
Bethlehem, Pa., is plan 
New 
plants established 


ng for extensions to cost in excess of $500,000 


tipples will be erected, shops and mining 


vith machinery to increase the output to about 1,500,000 


S per year. 
The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, has filed 
ins for an addition to its plant at Williams and Forty 


first streets to cost about 


Rubber 


been 


$50,000 
Pittsburgh and Cleve 
West 


manufacture 


rillette 
ind, Ohio, has 


ipital tock of 


Products Co., 


incorporated in Virginia with a 


$600,000 to Lutomobile 


Lund, A. M 
Pittsburgh ; 


tires 
rubbe 


ul other products cc © Replogle and 


Patterson, and 


Frick Building, Thomas 


S. Wilson, Cleveland, are the incorporators 


The Odin manufacturer 
planning for the erection 


Monroe Street, to cost 


Construction Co., Titusville, Pa., 


ot boilers, tanks, stacks, etc., is 


of an addition to its 


$60.000 H. A 


plant on about 


Curtis is secertary. 


Machinery Co., 
Pennsylvania 


Mining 
under 


The Pittsburgh 


cently 


Pittsburgh, re- 


chartered laws, has authorized 


The Shartle Machine Co., 
property, 40 x sS6 ft. 


Columbus, Ohio, has purchased 
adjoining its plant 
the erection of an extension 

Fire which for a 
destruction 


and contemplates 


time threatened the entire plant with 
caused damage of $8,000 at the works of the 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Ironton, Ohio. The pattern stor 


age building was completely gutted 


Plans are being prepared by Bodensteib & Surman, archi 


tects, Cincinnati, for new power equipment in the plant 
of the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, which 
eall for a new power plant, a new boiler room, and the 
motorization of the entire works Approximately $80,000 


will be spent in new equipment 


The Arnold Tool Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 and will move 


from Main and Apple streets to the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Oldsmobile Co. at Edgewood Avenue and Middle 
Street. J. F. Arnold is president. 


The American Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for its proposed new plant on Spring 
Grove Avenue and Fergus Street, Cincinnati, estimated to 
cost about $1,000,000, including equipment. 

The Marietta Safe Cabinet Co., 


Ohio, is com- 


Marietta, 
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ting plans for its proposed new piant, estimated to cost 
ut $2,000,000, including equipment. The works will com- 
se a number of buildings with total manufacturing space 
about 500,000 sq. ft. The different structures will be 
d as a main metal working plant, assembly building, 
wer plant, chemical works and research laboratory. R. H. 
k is vice-president and general manager. 

The Universal Steel Co., Huron, Ohio, will soon call for 
s for the erection of two additions to its plant. Head- 
irters of the company are in the Schofield Building, Cleve- 
d. C. Simon is president. 

The American Enameling & Stamping Co., Bellaire, Ohio, 
s awarded a contract to C. D. Keyser & Co., for a one- 
ry addition, 108 x 255 ft. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 


The Leonard Tractor Co., Gary Ind., 
tor tractors, will soon call for 


manufacturer of 
bids for the erection of a 


story plant, 100 x 250 ft., on Griffith Street, to cost 
it $100,000 including equipment. William Leonard, 524 
dway, is president 

The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 


i, a Delaware corporation, has increased its capital fron 


00,000 to $2,500,000. 


The Wawasee Tire & Rubber Co., with 
dquarters at Akron, Ohio, is planning for the erection of 


new plant to 


Syracuse Ind., 


cost about $600,000, including 


W. Saltsman, Akron, heads the company 


machinery 


The Kendallville Foundry Co., Kendallville, Ind., has 
varded a contract to the Indiana Engineering & Construc 
Co., Fort Wayne, for the erection of two on¢ 
110 x 140 ft. and 35 x 150 ft., to cost about 


1 to be equipped as a foundry 


addi 


$30,000 


story 


and pattern shop respec- 


The company recently increased } capital 
000. Henry W. De Bilius is president 
The Standard Wheel Co., North Thirteenth Street, Terre 
Haute, Minnick, 2045 
a one-story plant, 100 x 104 ft at 
Plum streets, to cost about $25,000 


stock to 


Ind., has awarded a contract to J. P. 
North Eighth Street, for 
Thirteenth and 


The Acme Aluminum & Brass Works, 420 South Harding 
Street, Indianapolis, is completing plans for a 


power plant, to cost 


one-story 


iddition, including new about $40,000 


The Richmond Air Compressor Co., Richmond, Ind., is 


king bids for a one-story addition, 80 x 145 ft Ebon 
suck is president 
rhe Cummings Vote Register Corporation, Rushville, Ind., 


th $1,000,000 capital stock, has leased a factory formerly 
ipied by the Modern Appliance Co. and will manufacture 
Mrs M e. 


ident of the company. 


ng machines Schuessler Indianapolis, is 


Tne Portland Forge & Foundry Co., Portland, Ind., has 


ised its common stock from $100,00 to $200,000. 


The Olson Pneumatic Saw & Valve Co., Indianapolis, has 
1 incorporated with $20,000 capital stock 
Charles J., Charles A. and Richard D. 


The directors 
Olson 

The Ford Timer Co., Rotal Center, 
ited with $50,000 capital 


Ind., has been incor- 


stock to manufacture gas and 
| 


wer engines and parts The directors are William B 
d, Robert Dowling and G. G. Behny. 
The Wyne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 


creased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
The Pioneer Brass Works, Indianapolis, has increased its 
ipital stock from $70,000 to $100,000. 

The Byron Typewriter Cabinet Co., Louisville, will build 
one-story factory, 70 x 150 ft., at 3201 Woodland Avenue, 
cost $22,000. Contract has been let to the C. A. Koerker 


Detroit 


DerroitT, April 5 
The Ewing Bolt & Screw Co., FarWell 
irranging for the erection of a 
t about $350,000, including equipment 


Detroit, 
plant to 


Building, 
new one-story 


The Oldsmobile Motor Corporation, Lansing, Mich., will 
for bids about June for the erection of an addition to 
plant to be used as an axle works 

ill cost about $150,000. 

The Leiber Mfg. Co., Detroit, a Delaware corporation, 
s changed its name to the Victor Screw Works, Inc 
The Kent Machine Grand Rapids, Mich., is 

eting plans for a one-story foundry addition 


With equipment it 


Co., com- 


The Cardo Tool & Stamping Co., Jackson, Mich., is plan- 
ng for the installation of new sheet metal working ma- 
chinery. 
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The Baker Tractor Corporation, Dime Bank Building, De- 
troit, is arranging for the erection of a number of new assem- 
bling plants in different parts of the country. It is proposed 
production during the present year to about 
10,000 machines. Benjamin F. Mortensen is president. 


The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer of 
steel tapes, rules, etc., has broken ground for a one-story 
addition, 115 x 220 ft., to cost about $75,000, including equip- 
ment Frederick Buck is president 


The Jackson Products Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
awarded a contract to North & Griffen for a one-story addi- 
tion, 50 x 120 ft 


to increase 


Screw 


Buchanan, will erect a branch 
Mich., for the manufacture of 
provided the city will furnish a site As now planned 
the first unit will be 50 x 100 ft 


The Warm Air 


The Clark Equipment Co., 


factory in Berrien Springs, 


axles, 


Premier Heater Co., Dowagiac, has let 
ontracts for its first unit, 120 x 300 ft., to be erected on 
i 6-acre site bordering the Michigan Central Railroad The 
company was formed to manufacture a new patented pipe and 
William F Harry L. 
vice-president and Ralph S. Mec- 
secretary; Richard 

director, and F 


pipeless 
W ood, general 
Naney, superintendent; C. C. Sinclair, 
M. Judd, treasurer Lr William 
Bruce Laing, director and counsel 


The National 


furnaces Judd is president, 


manager ; 


Cory 


Engineering Co., Ltd., of Canada, a new 
organization, will locate in Sarnia and manufacture milk 
condensers and tire pumps J. W. Lawrence is president 
ind Willis A. Swan, Port Huron, Mich., vice-president 


Plans are now complete for the additions to the Pontiac 


plant of the truck division of the General Motors Corpora 


tion, which will double the capacity of the plant and bring 
Additional factory units 


160,000 sq. ft A 


the annual schedule up to 20,000 


will be erected with a total floor space of 


machine shop, railroad sidings, shipping docks, and test 


facilities to be provided 


houses are among the new 


The American Furnace & Foundry Co., capitalized at 
$100,000, has been organized and will locate in Milan, Mich 


Plans call for a first factory unit, 75 x 200 rt. in dimensions 
Aluminum & Brass Co 


The General has indefinitely sus- 


new plant at Marysville, Mich 


pended the construction of its 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, April 5 


Park Boule- 
machinery, has 


The St. Louis Felling Machine Co., Forest 


vard, St Louis manufacturer of sewing 


taken bids for the erection of a one-story addition, 60 x 175 


ft., to cost about $30,000. Charles L. Knower is president 
The Automatic Car Brake Co., St. Joseph, Mo., a Dela- 
vVare corporation, has increased its capital stock from $100, 


000 to $2,000,000 


Machine Co 


engine 


The Lehmanr South Louis, 


tools, is 


Broadway, St 
lathes and other machine 
addition, 110 x 195 ft., to 
machinery 

Martin Mfg. Co., 


manufacturer of tinware, et« has awarded a contract to the 


manufacturer of 
ompleting plans for a two-story 


cost about $450,000 including 


The Crunder Second Street, St. Louis, 


Gamble Construction Co., St 


Louis, for an addition to its 


plant at Second and Cedar streets, to cost about $400,000 
The Bowen Motor Railways Corporation, St. Louis, re 
cently organized to manufacture a gasoline-operated railway 


car, has acquired about 20 acres of land for its proposed new 
which are being prepared A. D. Bowen is 
Travis, formerly of the Howard Stove Co 


vice-president 


plant, plans for 
president; T. G 
Neb Is 


Omaha 


The Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, has ar 
a bond issue of $2,500,000, to be used in part for 


expansion in 


ranged for 
plants and system 


Fire, March 23, destroyed a portion of the plant, of the 
Constantina Refining Co., West Tulsa, Okla., with loss, in- 


cluding equipment, estimated at $250,000. 


The Fulton Iron Works, Delaware Avenue, St. Louis, has 
ompleted plans for a foundry addition to cost about $100, 


900, including equipment 

J. P. Bradford, West Point, Ark., will re-equip his ma- 
chine shop recently burned 

The Oklahoma Machine & Boiler Co., Muskogee, Okla., 
will equip a machine shop 

The Constantin Refining Co., New First National Bank 
Building, Tulsa, Okla., will equip a refinery with a daily 


capacity of 20,000 bbl 
The C. T. 
T. Whitman, 


Whitman Lumber Co., H. A. Morrison and T 


Earler, Ark., will equip mills to cost about 


$100,000 on recently acquired land in Louisiana. 
The National Rock Asphalt Co., Ada, Okla., Bert Hahn, 
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president, is in the market for pulverizing machinery to cost 


about $20,000 
The Foster Log Loader Co., Little Rock, 


Ark., R G 
Childs president, is reported in the market for about $30,000 
worth of machinery 

The United Fiber & Products Co., W. T. Larkin president, 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md., has bought the Sugar 
By-Products Co.’s mill at New Iberia, La., and will 


machinery to news- 


Cane 


install $150,000 
print 
The Hannibal Rubber Co., 


Hannibal 
machinery for the manufacture of 


worth of manufacture 


Richards 
$150,000 
fabric and cord 


Hannibal, Mo., W. J 


president, Trust Building will install 


worth of 


The Shelburne Moto Cr Oklahoma Cit'y Okla will 


$150,000 plant for the manufacture of motors 


qul} 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Ap! 


Inquiry for machine tool S active und the volume oO 
rders received is of satisfactory proportions ilthough the 
le and is of no particular feature and consist mostly of 

gle tools ind small iots Th marked dec ‘ n the 
iiding activity I ne metal-working manufacture! as 

othe industri due to high cost Wiil probably 
effect up e prospec ‘ ge ‘ business, 
expected » be onfined ree rail a the 

x \ mo } Sol it i y [ oo from tl 
: ' I report ect f W ol ! 

M i I \ Mi ‘ rde 
ig it $ (Gover! ! n 
\\ ener rt Lt t t i t 
Mast I ) \I \Lilw ha e€ 
with $ ctu | 
j orp ire 
i Ab ( t I \i 
\\ 
VI Wauket \i Spr \ 
\I \ ike V ha t t ea quartel I 
\ e! be y el 
i I ind hit ! { t iva 
it ( 111zed ‘ Lire 
t y s n hi s ( president a 
Y re! 
\I I Brother I ei VW ifac irel t i 
t } ‘ loca pe 
I I I ( W I i ised 
ding which I ! nodeled 
I Montana 7 ‘ c% | ; 
vith the Chaml f Cor ‘ e of Oc W t 
iblishme t ot 4 ew issel ne int ha t 
Ni hwestern nd Canadia busin Groum will | 
ke bout April on brick and el build 
0 Oo ft t thre jul ( he Chica ‘ Nort 
Western and the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul trac ~ VI 
tment w é > (),( ( H H ght d 
charge if operatio 

I Holt Power Equipment Co Milwaukee, ha eel 

p ratéd witl capita Ot ma ta 

i ill electric moto ndustria \ 

‘ s The icorporators ire | Maurice Holt J W schule 
nd Deane S. Holt, who ecretal f the Holt Electr 
Soutl | erce S e¢ 

Mr A J. Lindemayr & He ‘ Milw ‘ h 
warded contract to Klug & Smit onsultinge enginee! 
Max Block, for designing and constructing additions to 
tove and range works at First and Cleveland avenue It 
recently increased its capital toc} from $200.000 to $400,000 
\ J. Lindemann i president 

The F. G, Strong Hardware Co., Eagle River, Wis., has 

for a two-story building 0 x 110 ft to be used as a 
I lic*garage, machine hop and ‘ metal works I vill 
ost about $20,000 


The Jorgensen Mfg. Co., Waupaca, Wis., manufacturer of 


vapor priming devices for internal combustion engines, is 
preparing to build a brass and aluminum foundry and en- 
large its produc- 
The 
from $70,000 to 


5 000 C.. 


machine shop to provide for the quantity 


tion of a carbureter for motor vehicles and tractors 


capital stock has recently been increased 


$350,000. The improvements will cost about $12 
Jorgensen is secretary-treasurer 

The Herken Hard Fibre Wis., has 
been organized by George, John J. and Herken and 
is equipping a factory at 212 Main Street for the manufac 


Case Co LaCrosse, 


Harvey 


ture of combination steel and composition trunks, suit cases 
cabinets, ete 
The 


kosh, 


Hollister Automobile Co.,; 35 
Wis., has engaged Julius F 


Algoma Street, Osh- 


Deger, local architect, to 
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design a two-story garage and machine shop, 80 x 
and will install additional equipment. 


Doelger & Kirsten, 505-509 Cedar Street, Milwa 
manufacturers of alligator shears and other metal « 


have broken ground for the erection of the 

plant at Thirtieth and Chambers streets. It will be of 
and steel, with sawtooth roof, 90 x 205 ft., and cost $6 
With other 


devices, 


additional tools and machinery the invest 
will be in the neighborhood of $100,000 
The Milwaukee Press & Machinery Co., 129 Mic} 


Street, Milwaukee, formerly the Mechanical Equipment 
has leased space at 339-341 First Avenue and is insta 
additional equipment for manufacturing punch presses 
line of tools, dies, fixtures and jigs 
Fred J. Jordan, Hartford, Wis., has 
shop and will lathe, 
with 
has been connected with the tool and die department of 
factory at Hartford, 
Forge Co., Fifty-third and Bur 
Allis, has increased its authorized capit 
$500,000. It manufactures cra 
other 
its plant during the sy} 


opened a jot I 
milling machine 
individual electric motor drive H 


machine install 


press, 


forge, etc 


Kissel Motor Car Co 


The John Obenberger 
ham streets, West 
from $250,000 to 


stock 
camshaft forgings and 
and contemplates enlargement of 


John 


shaft and automotive 


ind summer. Obenberger is president and gener 


Manage 
The Davis Mill & 
generating 


Electric Co., Galesville, Wis 


from direct to alternat 


contracting for new equipment and suppli 


change its 


system 
current and is 
it furnishes current to the municipality and local industr 


which also will require extensive changes 


The Claus Automatic Gas Cock Co., Boost Stre 


1614 


Milwaukee, which has increased its capital stock from $2 


to $50,000, contemplates the erection of its own brass fou 


dry An architect will be selected at once and it is hope 
break ground about April 20 
The Taylor Motor Car Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has award 
contracts for a two-story brick and concrete public garagé 


machine shop and service building, 70 x 116 ft., which wil 


cost ibout $26,000 complete 

The Erickson-Young Pattern & Mfg. Co seqver Dan 
Wis has been reorganized following the retirement of 
Harry T. Young It has adopted the new style or Ericksor 


Pattern & Mfg. Co., and will continue to specialize in plate 


and machine molding work, wood and metal patterns The 
President, James E 


secretary-treasurer, J \ 


officers are 


C. J, Larsen 


Erickson . vice-preside nt 
Schauer 


Wis has 


1 gor : ’ 
stock Of 920,000 and Wiil mani 


The Toy Co. of 
ganized 


America, 
capital 


Appleton, 


been 
with a 
ture metal toys, specializing in miniature aircraft ( 
Wiggin, formerly of Detroit, Mich., is president and g 


manager 


The Duplex Storage Battery Co Milwaukee 


operati! 
Avenue 
Allis 


$50. 006 


since Jan. 1 in leased quarters at 637 Edison 
templates the West 
equipment i 
Bids will be 


erection of its own plant in 


estimated cost of buildine and 


will be 60 x 120 ft., two storie taken sh 


The Board of Education. 
Hoeppne! 
the new high 


Bloomer, Wis has 
Bartlett Co., Eau Claire, Wis., to « 


school and 


accepted 


vocational training institute 


ce of $146,300, not including plumbing and heating 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, April 
The P 
Louisville, 


Bannon Pipe Co., operating three brick plants 
April 2. It wil 


considerable part of the machinery 


suffered a $50,000 fire loss on 


need new motors and a 


will have to be replaced. 


rhe New Machine Mfg. Co., Henry H. Martin 
Louisville, president, has purchased the buildings and lands 


Albany 


which have been under lease for five years 
Wells, Fourth 


has purchased a site for 


Prince Street and Broadway, Louisville 
a $100,000 garage and machine shop 
Harry Venable, superintendent Peerless Mfg. Co., Fifteent! 
Street and Ormsby Avenue, 
punch 

The 
been incorporated 
Cowherd, L. A, 


Louisville, is in the market fo 
presses for blanking, drawing, forming, etc 


Cowherd-Foster Motor Co., Hopkinsville, Ky has 
capital stock of $30,000 by 5 


Foster and others 


with a 


John Fields and Frank McKee, Lexington, Ky., are organ 
izing a company for the establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of convertible farm wagon bodies, estimated t 
with $25,000 

The Coal Co., Blackey, Ky., is 
the erection of a coal tipple 


cost machinery about 


Woodburn planning fo! 


The Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Bowling Green, Ky., is 
machinery ‘to double 


planning for the installation of new 
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resent capacity, making a total of about 1000 tons per 
The equipment will include new pulverizing apparatus 
The company recently 


er, engine, boiler, etc. increased 


apital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. oe Oo Lee 
Paul Jones Building, Louisville, is treasurer 
e O. B. Andrews Paper Mills Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.., 


ompleted plans for the erection of a new plant for the 
ifacture of paper board, to cost about $125,000 including 
inery It will 


Andrews is president 


daily 


have a capacity of about 50 tons 





Atlantic Tank & Barrel Co., Louisville, K s plar 
gy for the erection of an addition to cost about $ ( 
AUSTIN, April 5 


he machine shops of the Texas & Pacific Railroad at 
recently | 


Springs, which were destroyed by fire, will be 


t on a larger scale 
Liberty Light & Power Co Liberty, has bee 
ated with a capital stock of $15,000 The incorpora 


ire A. J. Riviere, B. G. Riviere and E. B. Pickett, Jr 


e Palestine Gin Co 
ibout $50,000. S. R 


will build a cotton gin at Palestine 
McMeans is a 


stockholder 





e Transcontinental Oil Co., Hodge, subsidiary f the 
dard Oil Co., will construct a plant for handling ! 
oducts of a 6000-bbl oil refinery, at a cost of about 
roo 
he Wright Brothers Boiler & Machine Co. has bee 
rated at Ranger with a capital stock of $75,000 b 
Rudman, C. A. Wright and S. E. Wright 
(he Dallas Art & Novelty Co., Dallas, will erect a three 


factory to cost including equipment Charles 


$200,000, 


Hawley Ss president 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 3' 


The Southern Pacific Railroad, 65 Market Street, San Frat 


in the 
ind it is also stated 


machinery for its 
that it is about to 


market for hops on the 


purchase 100 
shovels 


otives of large type. A good demand for stean 


developed, but the call for general machiner show i 
decrease 
he Seattle district machinery manufacturers and 


ire doing a satisfactory volume ef business, although 


nt weather in many sections has brought about a 


tone in the retail trade Purchasing for immediate 


s fairly heavy, but there is a disposition to limit 
tments for the future This is believed’ to be due to 
eral opinion that prices have reached the top and 


djustments downward may be looked for 


‘ Acme Gas Engine Co., San Francisco, has leased 
building on Main Street, formerly occupied by the Main 
Works, and will move its plant to the new location 
me in May 
Western Metal Products Co., Alameda, has been in 
ited with a capital of $50,000 by Ferdinand Kretz, 
ry W. Schnelby and John F. Hostrawser to manufac 
onze and aluminum products 
Che Recilient Safe Wheel Co., Berkeley Cal has been 
rporated with a capital of $200,000 and the following 


tors: D. E., D. D 
Vill establish a 


Berkeley 


aircraltt 


and G. A. Bohannon, all of 


factory to manufacture wheels for 
d automobiles. 

R serry, has filed plans 
1817 Twenty- 


2419 S Street, Sacramento, Cal., 
building at 


the erection of a one-story 


th Street, to be equipped as an iron foundry 
The Electric Motor Lock Co., Los Angeles. has filed 
ot organization to manufacture locking devices c. ma 


iwell, 2869 West Eighth Street, heads the 


Water & 
permission by the 
$1,500,000 for 


company 
The Snow Mountain 
heey 


een granted 


Power Co., Lockport, Cal 


Railroad Commission to 


tock for extensions and improvements 


electric power 


bout 


plant and system, to increase the capac 
25 per cent. 


The Concrete Machinery & Supply Co 2014 Santa Fe 
Angeles, has broken 

plant, 100 x 120 ft.. on 
ifacture of machinery 
ised for the manufacture of concrete 


K and L. N. Cleveland head the 


le; Los ground for a new one and 
Santa Fe Avenue, for the 
A department will 


Norman 


story 
and parts 
pipe form 


company 


|. T. Garrett, Woodland, Cal., has filed plans for the 
of a one-story foundry at Thirteenth and Poplar streets, 


erec- 


land, Cal., for the production of iron castings, 


Machine & Tool Co., 
organization to 


The Shaw 


Angeles, 


Los 


1122 Temple Street, 


has filed notice of manufacture 
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nachinery, machine parts, tools, etc i. H. Shaw heads the 


company. 


The Rasmussen Machine Co., Whittier, Cal., has arranged 


for the erection of a one-story machine shop addition, 24 x 
SO ft 
Cc. F. Rodir 160 Twenty-ninth Avenue, San Francisco, 


metal-working 
Street 


Third 


a one-story 
Harrison 


Works, 336 


has filed plans for the erection of 


shop at 250 East Tenth Street, near 


The Byron Jackson Iror East Street 


Los Angeles, manufacturer of pumping machinery, is having 
plans prepared for a one-story, brick and concrete plant 
on Slausen Avenue, near Santa F Avenue, 90 x 200 ft 

The Southern Sierras Power Co., Riverside, Cal., is plar 

ng for the erection of a hydroelectric plant on the Owens 
Rive n the vicinity f Bishop, Cal with a capacity of 
ibout 000 1 W quipment it is estimated to cost 
in excess of $1,000,000 The company will also build a num 
ber of smaller power plants and construction on one of 
these, on Bishop Creek, has been inaugurated 

The Motor Part Mfg. Co 741 South San Pedro Street 
Los Angeles. has been organized to manufacture metal prod 
ucts, automobile parts James A. Northrup, 923 West 
Fiftieth Street head the mpan 

The MeSta Machine ‘¢ 3036 East Twelfth Street, Los 
Angeles, ha ed ot f organization to manufacture 
machinery and part Walter M. MeStay heads the com 
I 

The Union Paper Box C Seattle, will equip a box manu- 
facturing } it in a structure under erection on Lake Union 
it a cost of $45,000 

The Oakridge Lumbe« cr KMugene, Ore plans the ere« 


on of a iwn with a daily capacity of 35,000 ft 
The Edwards Lumbe ( Eugene, Ore., has completed 
ans for a sawmill witl i daily apacity of 25,000 ft 
Roone & Lathrop. Boi Idaho, will erect a one-story 
k factory for reboring engine 
[The Bratlie Brothers Mi Co Vancouver, Wash., has 


ompleted plans for the construction of a lumber plant cost 


ng $100,000, with a da ipacity of 150,000 ft It is capi 

zed for $175,000 
Canada 
roroNToO, April 5 

Notwithstand ‘ mtinual advances reported from 

me to time on practically all lines of equipment, the gen 

eral demand fe ma inte and tools shows no apparent 

falling off While there some improvement in deliveries, 

the supply is considerably below the demand and deal- 

ers are unable to give iny definite promise as to when 

1iew tools wil be delivered Several large foundries in 


Ontario are preparing to extend their plants and dealers look 
lists 


ailroads continue te end out 


for good from this source Automobile concerns and 


inquiries and lists 


The T. Eaton (<« 190 Yonge Street. Toronto, owner of 
the Guelph Stove Work Guelph, Ont., has had plans pre- 
pared by W \ Mahone for an addition to the foundry 
sO x 200 ft \ new cupola will be built and considerable 
new machinery will be required A new office building wil 
ilso be erected When the mprovements are completed about 


140 additional men will be employed 


The Commercial Motor Trucks, Ltd., the Canadian branch 
of the Commerce Motor Car Co., Ltd., Detroit Mich., will 
establish a branch factory in Guelph and plans have been 


prepared for the erection of a plant. Construction will start 


within 30 days and expected to 
October It is the 


of the 


begin next 


operations ire 


ntention of the company to purchase 


which will be for assem- 
The directors of 
Parker, E. M 


Detroit 


ocally many parts required 
bling the motor trucks 
pany are Walter E 


(;ranger, 


the Canadian com- 
Baker, Charles L 


George D. Cox, all of and J. M. Taylor, 


F. E. Pantridge and J. E. Carter, Guelph. The plant will be 
constructed on a site of 25 acres, opposite the Moncrieff Fur- 
nace Co., on the York Road 


The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. is erecting a four-story 


einforced concrete factory building at the corner of Booth 
Avenue and Queen Street It was announced a few months 
ago that the company had put aside $1,000,000 for additions 
ind machinery It has just reased its capital stock to 


$10,000,000 


The Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. will make extensions 
and improvements to its plant at Kingston, Ont It is pro 
posed to construct a 750-ft. drydock and to also provide 


accommodations f vessels 


d. 
Ltd., as 
Machine 
general 


or repairing 


Lemieux, for six years associated with Lymburners, 
has opened the Modern 
Bleury Street, Montreal, and will do 


work. He will also be in a position 


mechanical superintendent 
Works at 83 


machine shop 
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to take care of special work, such as the designing and build- 
ing of machine tools, experimental work, etc. 

The Ealton-Carlson Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $400,000 to 
manufacture mechanics’ tools and drop forgings, ete., is 
establishing a plant. Most of its machinery has been ordered, 
but it is expected te be in the market shortly for punch 
presses, drop hammers, etc The officers are A. T. Baker, 
president; Walter Carlson, vice-president; S. G Walton, 
secretary and manager 

Eustace G. Bird, architect, 6 King Street West, Toronto, 
is receiving bids until April 26 for the erection of a manu- 
facturing building at the corner of Wallace and Ward ave- 
mues, for the Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Adams, 157 Pacific Avenue, Toronto, is in the market 
for a 400 to 500-hp. engine, Corliss preferred; also one 
locomotive crane with long boom 

The planing mill owned by C. B. Willlams Co., 11 St 
Albans Street, Toronto, was destroyed by fire with loss to 
machinery and equipment of $25,000. 

D. C. Cotten, 54 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, will pre- 
pare plans for an addition for the Willard Storage Battery 
Agency, 117 Simcoe Street. A. G. Strathy, Ltd., 123 Simcoe 
Street, is superintendent. 

The Anthes Foundry, Ltd., 64 Jefferson Avenue, Toronto, 
will build addition to ‘ts foundry and install new equipment. 

The Dominion Chair Co., Bass River, B. C., contemplates 
the erection of an electric light and power plant. R. Star- 
ratt is manager. 

The Massett Timber Co., 744 Hastings Street West, Van- 
couver, B. C., is contemplating the construction of pulp and 
paper mills in British Columbia at a cost of $1,000,000 
F. S. Beckley is general manager. 

The McFarlane Engineering Co., Paris, Ont., will con- 
vert its plant used during the war in the production of 
munitions into a grey iron foundry. There will be two 
cupolas with a production of 20 tons daily. The company 
also proposes to go into the manufacture of wood-working 
machinery, and certain lines of machine tools and specialties. 

The Northern Crane Works, Walkerville, Ont., is in the 
market for a 30-hp. General Electric motor, three-phase, 
60-cycle, 550-volt, 5011 frame 

H. J. Wilken, town clerk, Yellow Grass, Sask., is in the 
market for a 50-kw., direct current, compound wound gene- 
rator, 110 to 125 volts, to be direct connected or belt driven, 
complete with rheostat and slide rails. 3ids to be in by 
April 20. A used generator in good condition will be con- 
sidered. 

The Atlas Mfg. Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Alexander C. 
Lotoski, Amos G. Allen, Walter L. MacGregor, and others 
to manufacture electrical supplies, machinery, etc 

The Omega Machinery, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Que., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Joseph 
l.. Champagne, Joseph E. Lussier, Eugene E. Gamache and 
others to take over the business now carried on under the 
name of the Omega Machinery Co., Ltd 

Hans Renold of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 by William H. Jack- 
son of Manchester, England; Herbert George, Montreal 
John M. Clark, 156 Yonge Street, Toronto, and others to 
manufacture hardware, machinery, castings, etc 

Bearing Metals, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by Ernest L. W. Saunderson, 
Norman MclL. Campbell, Aime S. Bruneau and others to 
manufacture machinery, tools, implements, etc 


Landers, Frary & Glark, New Britain, Conn., will 
soon install in the foundry an overhead carrier system 
capable of carrying in one operation 700 pounds of 
molten metal from the cupolas to the immediate vicin- 
ity of the molds, where the metal will be drawn for 
molds. At present the molders carry 60-lb. ladles 
from the cupolas to the molds. The new system is 
expected to materially increase production. 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago, have recently made 
installation of Steese patented tar and hydro-carbon 
burner equipment at the open-hearth furnaces of the 
National Enameling and Stamping Co. and the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 


Hartel Brothers & Co., 307 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
steel jobbers, have purchased a plot of land at Brook- 
line, Tudor and Emily streets, Cambridge, Mass., con- 
taining about 25,000 sq. ft., on which a modern ware- 
house will be built this year. 
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William S. Roe, factory, heating and plumbing suppli: 
Mechanic Street, Newark, N. J., will move May 1 to 15-: 
River Street, Newark, N. J., where he will have larger 
better facilities. 


ind 


The Reading Chain & Block Corporation, Reading, P 
is moving its New York office from 17 Battery Place to 9 
Grand Street. 

The increasing demand for hydraulic machinery tha 
exists throughout the Buffalo territory has made it advisabk 
for the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, to estab 
lish a branch office in the Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, in 
charge of R. K. Havlicek, who has for some time represented 


the company as a sales engineer working out of the home 
office in Mt. Gilead. 


The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, Pa., an- 
nounces the removal of its New York office to 242 Lafavette 


Street. The office is in charge of P. L. Rhodes, who has 
with him William Gormly, John Gormly, George Nagle, C. A 

The branch of the Herbert Machinery & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, which has been located on Second and Natoma 
streets, San Francisco, has leased a new two-story and base- 
ment brick building, 55 x 75, now being erected on the 
corner of First and Mina streets, San Francisco, for show- 
rooms and office. The building is expected to be ready for 
occupancy during June. 

The Rome Metal Products Co. has moved its office from 
150 Nassau Street to 23 West Forty-third Street, New York. 


The Arthur C. Harvey Co. has removed its office from 
374 Congress Street to 506 Cambridge Street, Allston, Mass 
This is only a temporary location. The office eventually will 


be moved to the corner of Everett Street and Harvey Street 
Road, Allston, Mass. 


To study the commercial phases of cargo handling machin- 
ery used on docks, terminals and on shipboard, the Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has estab- 
lished a marine and terminal department in charge of H. W 
Gledhill, formerly district manager of the Philadelphia office 
Mr. Gledhill will continue to make Philadelphia his head 
quarters, but will spend much of his time in New York 

The United Smelting & Aluminum Co., New York, has 
established a branch office in the Woolworth Building, in 
charge of Ben. Rosenberg, to promote export trade. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. has changed its New York 
office to Sixth Avenue at Forty-first Street. 

The manufacturing sales department of the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Co., which handles the company’s sales of 
rubber equipment and machinery and which is in charge o! 
L. N. Ridenour, moved on March 31 from the company’s 
Akron office to its general offices at 7000 Central Avenue 
Cleveland. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company Report 


The annual report of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Wilmerding, Pa., for 1919, was issued last week 
and will be submitted to the stockholders of the com- 
pany at the annual meeting to be held April 15. 

Net profits for the year ended Dec. 31 last were 
$7,912,569, before consideration of Federal taxes. The 
latter are estimated at $1,625,000, deducting which 
leaves a balance of $6,287,569. Dividends paid during 
the 12 months amounted to $4,072,491, leaving a bal- 
ance to surplus of $2,215,077. The total surplus as of 
Dec. 31, 1919, was $14,879,629. 


Preliminary estimates are that the gross earnings 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1920, will be about $135,000,000 compared 
with $160,379,943 last year. Net income, before Fed- 
eral taxes, will be around $16,000,000 as against $30,- 
454,854 in 1919. Federal income and excess profits 
taxes will not come near the $15,000,000 figure of last 
year, so that net earnings applicable to dividends will 
not be as far below last year’s figure of $15,059,008 as 
the difference in gross would indicate. It is believed a 
conservative estimate of net earnings after taxes would 
be $12,000,000, or about $8 per share on the $74.812,650 
stock ($50 par value) as compared with $10.06 last 
year. 
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Flanges and Fittings.—Reading Valve & Fittings Co., 

Catalog 1, 208 pages, 5 x 7% in., with cloth 

Describes in detail fittings and flanges in both the 

ed and screwed types. Standard and medium fittings 

. euaranteed for 250-lb. working pressure, and extra heavy 

ttings for 350-lb. working pressure and a total temperature 
Fahr. The catalog is illustrated. 


iding, Pa. 


800-deg. 

Boiler Tubes.—Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa. 
\ 32-page booklet, 8 x 10% in., dealing with charcoal iron 
hoiler tubes. Discusses the development of charcoal iron and 
explains how the tubes are manufactured by the Parkesburg 
ompany. Views of processes in the manufacture, locomo- 
tives equipped with the tubes, and tables of sizes and 
weights of tubes are included. 


Reversing Motor Drives.—General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady. Bulletin 48029. Deals with an adjustable speed 
motor and control manufactured by the company as a revers- 
ing drive for planers. slotters, etc. Assembled and detail 
views of the motor and equipment, also views of the motor 
and control installed on machine tools are shown. 


Iron Cement.—Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 570 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City. Booklet, with the title “Smooth-On 
Home Repairs,” explains how to repair leaks in boilers, stove 
pipes, radiators, furnaces, tanks, etc., with an iron compound 
which is supplied in powder form and applied after mixing 
with water to the consistency of putty. 


Boiler Makers’ Tools.—J. Faessler Mfg. Co., Moberly, 
Mo. Catalog of 68 pages devoted to a recently developed 
line of roller expanding and flaring tools for locomotive 
superheater tubes, locomotive arch tubes, stationary water 
tubes and marine boiler tubes. Special types of expanders 
are included for Stirling, B. & W., and Heine boilers. The 
catalog is illustrated. 


Gages.—Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass. Catalog 43, 110 pages, 4% x 7% in. Concerned with 
an extensive line of gages and miscellaneous inspection 
equipment, including tools for gaging external and internal 
diameters, lengths, screws and tap holes; thread limit gages 
and checks, special thread gages, miscellaneous screw thread 
ind gage inspection equipment. Information and tables of 
value as screw cutting and gaging data, graphic tolerance 


charts for use in establishing manufacturing limits, and 
complete gaging systems are included. 
. Boiler Regulation.—Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


Catalog, with the title “The Hagan System of Boiler Regu- 
lation,” which operates to regulate in accordance with the 
steam flow rather than the steam pressure. An analysis of 
the two systems of regulation and the construction of the 
Hagan regulators are discussed in detail. 

Automatic Regulator.—American Galco, Inc., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. Pamphlet. Describes the Arca 
regulator for the automatic regulation of steam, gas, water, 
moisture, temperature, electric current, tension, etc. Views 

» showing various applications of the regulator are included. 

Union Fittings.—E. M. Dart Mfg. Co., Providence, R, I. 
Catalog. Illustrates and describes an extensive line of unions 
ind flanges. The union coupling is made of malleable iron 
with a double-seated ball joint formed of bronze metal rings 
swedged into recesses made to receive them. This produces 
t union which requires no packing and is stated to be leak- 
proof. The flanges are also bronze to bronze seated. 

Superheaters.—Locomotive Superheater Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York. Bulletin T-5. Presents engineering rea- 
sons for the advantages of superheated steam for stationary 
power plants. 

Coupling for Electric Driwve.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
-0., Milwaukee. Bulletin 4041. Illustrates and describes a 
bushing type coupling intended particularly for electric drive. 

Combination Tiering Machine.—Revolvator Co., sales 
gents for New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 336 
rarfield Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Bulletin 58. Describes 
the revolvator, a combination machine, hand or motor 

erated for tiering or stacking barrels, boxes, etc. 

Micrometer and Test Comparators.—Golden Co., 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York. Two catalogs. Catalog 230 

istrates and describes a high precision micrometer meas- 
iring 100 millimeters to the one thousandth of a millimeter, 

4 in. to 0.00005 in. Catalog 239 is concerned with test 

mparators for making comparisons to an accuracy of 0.001 
millimeter or 0.00005 in. These instruments are made by the 


société Genevoise D’Instruments De Physique, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Under-Feed Stokers.—Under-Feed Stoker Co. of Amer- 
ica, Book Building, Detroit. Catalog, 31 pages, 8% x 11 in. 
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Refers to applications of the Jones under-feed mechanical 
stoker to industrial heating furnaces, including applications 
to heating furnaces used with waste heat boilers, billet heat- 
ing furnaces, annealing furnaces, forging furnaces for bars 
and billets, melting furnaces, etc. 


Special Last Machinery.—Kimball Bros. & Sprague, 
Brockton, Mass Catalog. Views and _ specifications of 
special last machinery, including iathes, press, trimmers, 


Saws, cutters, etc. 

Triplex Power and Oil Line Pamps.—Aldrich 
Co., Allentown, Pa. Four bulletins as follows: Bulletin 37, 
vertical triplex power pumps of solid water-end type, for 
comparatively quantities against pressures of 500 Ib 
and higher, for use about steel plants, boiler works, rolling 
mills, etc.; bulletin 55, deep well triplex power pumps of 
various water-end types; bulletin 60, vertical triplex power 
pumps of solid water-end type for general pumping require 
ments about mills, mines, etc.; bulletin 62, oil line pumps, 
quintuplex, triplex, horizontal or vertical. 


Polishing Machines.—St Louis Machine Tool Co., 932 
Loughborough Avenue, St. Louis. Folder. Illustrations and 
specifications of heavy polishing machines, also a self-oiling 
countershaft. 


Pump 


small 


Agitator Driving Yokes.—Nickel Engineering Works. 
Saginaw, Mich. Bulletin entitled “Agitator Driving Yokes.”’ 
Describes a standard power transmission device for driving 
agitator or stirrer shafts in chemical tanks and kettles. 
Illustrations show how the yokes are mounted on both open 
and closed containers. A table of standard dimensions is 
given. 


Power Factor Recording Instruments.—Esterline 
Co., Indianapolis. Bulletin 395. Points out the evils of low 
power factor to the central station, the isolated plant and the 
power customer; also how to locate and eliminate the causes 
of low power factor. The company’s power factor recorders 
are illustrated and described. 


Milling, Turning, Cutting-Off and Grinding Ma- 
chines.—Allied Machinery Co. of America, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York. Five bulletins devoted to the following 
subjects: Vertical milling and drilling machines, and light 
horizontal duplex milling machines with two spindles manu- 
factured by W. B. Knight Machinery Co., St. Louis; stand- 
ard engine lathes ‘in sizes from 14 in. to 42 in. for manufac- 
turing purposes, and tool room lathes with complete equip- 
ment, manufactured by American Tool Works Co., Cincin 
nati; lathe type double tool cutting-off machines built with 
constant speed cone and accelerated speed friction drive. 
manufactured by the Hurlbut, Rogers Machinery Co., South 
Sudbury, Mass.; a plain cutter and tool grinding machine 
which can be converted into a universal machine by the 
addition of attachments, manufactured by the Oakley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati; universal grinding machines 
adapted to tool sharpening and special grinding, and a plain 
model for cylindrical and taper grinding, manufactured by 
Greenfield Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. The bulletins are 
illustrated. 

Machinery and Tools.—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. Catalog 137, 609 pages, 3% x 5% in. 
Illustrations with descriptions of an extensive line of ma- 
chinery and tools. These include milling, grinding, auto- 
matic gear cutting, and screw machines; cutters, accurate 
test tools and machinists’ tools. 

Paint Products for Industrial Plants.—U. 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. Catalog. Contains sug- 
gestions for identifying piping and other equipment, also 
describes paints and enamels for use on machinery, piping, 
side walls, ceilings, and cement floors, a white paint for pro- 
tecting ceilings and walls in industrial plants where proc- 
esses are employed and vapors arise that are destructive to 
ordinary paint, and a paint compounded from lead and zinc 
for outside use. 

Rubber Insulated Wire.—Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Catalog. Concerned with railroad signal wire. 
lead incased underground cables, spiralweave cables, code 
wire; and lists an extensive line of bare and insulated wires 
and cables. Points in the manufacture of rubber insulated 
wire are discussed. 

Automatic Turret Lathe.—Gisholt Machine Co., 1221 
East Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. Folder A.T.L.2. 
Gives a line drawing of a piece finished on a Gisholt 20-in. 
automatic turret lathe from a steel casting, also a picture 
of the machine finishing one of the two operations, with the 
time given for the piece complete. . 

Multi-Cat Lathe.—R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati. Catalog, 34 pages, 8% x 11 in. Illustrations 
with descriptions of the company’s multi-cut lathe. This is 
a semi-automatic lathe on which one or more facing and 
turning operations can be performed simultaneously, one 
operator running several machines. This lathe was de- 
scribed in detail in Tue Iron Aas, issue Sept. 25, 1919, page 
866. 


8S. Gutta 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are 
not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders 
with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots from 
mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 








On a number of articles the base price only is giver, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are given 
in the market reports appearing in a preceding part of 
THE IRON AGE under the general headings of “Iron and 
Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 





Steel Wire 








Bars: Per Ib BaSE PRICE*® ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per it 
Refined iron, base price . 4.75¢ PE DO cocci vagbenaeenone oe es ennied nee 8.00¢ 
Swedi s bas Re ch kd ald Hie ce, ree 20.00c RRR DUED vison sccveccacs cavncdnnanweacan 8.00¢ 
Swedish bars, base price | Pee ee ee: 8.50c 

Soft Steel = CUPPOUNE WUNED sv s050 00500000 8000ansnuehewee 8.50¢ 
% to 1% in., round and square. 3.52¢. to ane Fees CURs BE 6 ceac'ceccaeceeacsae 10.00¢ 
Be Ba OO Bis 0k ks cae .»eeo.02c. to 4,75¢. 
eo tt See Ce eres. 4.85¢. Regular extras for lighter gages. 

Rode—% and U1/1G oo cnc vciccccssivccctDlee - 4.55¢. Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 

Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8......4.22c. to 5.75c. ; BASE YRICB 

I seins Kise a wie Retest 5.57c. to 5.75c. High Say TIE «aia vce sha eee ee eee 28%ec. to 29%c 

2. a een 28%c. to 29%c 

Shapes: _ 2 ” ONG TE ivevcisccicesnsntwhsweaeee 26%c. to 29 ¢ 
Beams and channels—3 to 15 in 3.47. to 4.75¢ ees TUNG cic iscicxeraveeseaenvel 42%ec. to 44%c 

Angles: Copper Sheets 
3 in. x % in. and larger.. 3.47¢. to 4.75¢ Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 29%c. per Ib. base 
3 in. x 3/16 in. and % in.. as saenee, be Bate Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance ov-: 
Dae OO ee Os Ee es beet evil awe ee 3.52c. to 4.90¢ hot rolled. 

1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker..3.47c. to 4.85c Bright Tin Tin Plates Coke~<14a00 

1 to 1% in. x 3/16 Re 6eoe 3.52¢. to 4.90¢ Primes Waeter 
1 to 1% xX MH IM... .. sere eee eeee 3.57 c. to 4.95¢ Seat, oP 80 lb... 10.80 10.55 
HX Ve X WB IM... - eee eee eee eee ees -3.62c. to 5.00¢ Charcoal Charcoal | 90 Ib... 10.90 10.65 
YS er ee ee 3.67. to 5.05¢ 14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 11.00 10.75 
5% x \% in. oo 066555 R 6S S ROE ODDS ESOS 4.07c. to 5.85¢. 1C. . .$15.50 $13.25 IC... 11.25 11.00 
\% x 3/32 Bile 4sees neweseacsesseueee. oO Gueee ‘S77 15.25 | IX... 12.25 12.00 

Tees: 1XX... 19.50 17.00 | IXX... 13.25 13.00 

1 ‘ — 9870. to 5.25¢ IXXX... 21.25 18.75 | IXXX... 14.26 14.00 
eS SCevesereesseeseeoseseeeees os ° VeoU . ~wwy 99 76 9 | y 
1% in. x 1% x 8/16 in..............3.77¢. to 5.15¢. IXXXX... 22.75 20.50 | IXXXX... 15.25 15.00 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker....3.57c. to 4.95c. Terne Plates 
BS in- and Iarmer... . occ csi cc ca sve ODBC CO £ee. 8-lb. Coating 14x20 
BOO BR. vccccccasecscesssnctheseasensueanie $9.35 
Davepaat Sees sposbug MS Seecseccceeésudhonensbucesauueea een 9.50 

Tire, 1% =x % in. and larger.......sscccccccvces 4.75c. ER cvncdcsccesscecenceanrssaseuaneenme 10.50 

Toe calk, % x % in. and larger................5.50e. Wat GOP GHG oc iccccceveutsrdstavesunven Tee 12.75 

Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)..12c. to 14c. Te 

Open-hearth spring steel. .....ccsescccessteces 7.00c. Wereite WOO cincskckducccnnecnseessunanel 65c 

Shafting and Screw Stock: BE nv0eeneeseescuneageuaee eee 70c. to 80¢ 
DU Gitte cetrtawebeswetawatebed 6.00c. to 7.00c. e 

opper 
Squares, flats and hex..... seeesccees 6.50c. to 7.50¢. De OE on sc wieantescaneeen Geena 21c. to 22¢ 

Standard cast steel, base price............... 15.00c. MONETTE... cnswcenecca caches Lone 20c. to 2le 

I NE conc ccna na wei aee 20.00c. to 24.00c. CUMEIEE « cocks ¢naundineakencsaanneeeae 19%c. to 20c 

Extra best cast steel................25.00c. to 30.00c. : ; 

+ eenameiieane Per Ib Spelter and Sheet Zine 
—e 7 Western SPSlOer occccssvbseces. setae 10%c. to 11%. 
% im. and heavier. ....ccccecccscnc odOte. t0 5.00e. Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks ......... 14c. open 14%c 
Sheets ’ : Lead and Solder* 
Blue Annealed Per Ib American pig WAG ....ccccsscessccces 10%c. to ll%e. 

No. 10 6.52c. to 7.80c et SOR ig ccsrd widnaa eilakaec Peete 11%c. to 11%¢ 

tg Ri dalled pce tees che opted hv ini’ ae $07 A ng Solder % and % guaranteed ...........ceeeeeee: 43c. 

SURED. 6 bel hk kos a 6 ee oie es hee 6.57c. to 7.85c. 40¢ 

MES vanuacadeckeaceertut cena 6.62c. to 7.90e. Nal yee, ae reece a90 6s aia 

No. 16 Ss i ed Ne ee 6.72c. to 8.00c. e ne so ér oer eeee ee een eeeeeeeeene eereee eeeeee 

Box Annealed—Black ing to compeunn. ete ty eee 
Be. ~ ae a Babbitt Metal 90¢ 

° “9 ne ass, efrmeda, . 

per Ib. per Ib. oe ed 9 fs b cobeee cee dea 666 nw ee meee Se 

Nos. 18 to 20.........05. 7.80c. to 8.80c. ee ee noe ae 

Nos. 22 and 24........... 7.85c. to 8.85c. 9.80c. es Saenaeay 

Me 7.90c. to 8.90c. 9.85c. RMS ovis enKs ewickeetucnmeeweneses 12%c. to 12%c 

DEY sc icd aca ne ee eles alle 8.00c. to 9.00c. 10.00c. Aluminum 

No. 30 ee oe wees eses ccc. 8.10c. to 9.10c. No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 Tr cent 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. pure), in ingots for remelting, pe: lb... .35ce. to 38¢ 

Galvanized Per Ib Old Metals 

NO. 14 2... eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeees 8.25¢. to 10.00c. Business has quieted down again, awaiting the action 

NO. 16.2.2... eee cece eee tere ee eees 8.50c. to 10.25c. of the new metal market as to prices. Dealers’ buying 

Nos. 18 and 20 coves esceseeesnnseseosesd 8.65c. to 10.40c. prices are as follows: 

OR ee WE Es a 66.2 acs peas Maa 8.80c. to 10.55c. Cents 

PROMI ue alin nile cy ns ish esis alae Mat NR 8.95¢. to 10.70c. Per It 

No. 27 nee aae ee 6005666669689 6659 8.6%% 9.10ce. to 10.85¢. Co er heavy and crucible oeeeéeenc ea cea 16.75 

ee eee 9.25¢. to 11.00c. Cannes, heavy ONE WIFC. ...... os vcacewabenns een 16.00 

ee eee eeeeeecees ee secccveee 9.75¢c. to 11.50c. Copper, light and bottoms.............eeeeeeees 14.50 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. ERONGR, DOGG i565 6040 b-6-0 4.0 50's sin 00d 10.75 

Pipe Brass, light ......... edeccccccescvcesed sae ans ao 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron Heavy machine composition..........+.++++00005 1 
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